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I  have  thought  that  I  would  best 
serve  you,  my  young  constituents,  by 
speaking  to  you  of  a  subject  which  af¬ 
fects  us  all,  and  with  which  I  have  had 
something,  though  not  much,  to  do,  a 
concrete  contemporary  subject,  which 
mis  all  minds  at  times,  which  will  In¬ 
creasingly  fill  yours.  I  wish  to  say 
something  to  you  of  that  British  Em¬ 
pire,  of  which  we  are  the  tenants  In 
fee,  of  which  we  inherit  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  and  the  glory.  It  is  so  vast  a  topic 
that  I  can  only  touch  a  fringe,  I  can 
only  deal  with  considerations  which  di¬ 
rectly  affect  yourselves.  It  is  in  the 
strict  sense  a  political  subject,  but  it 
is  outside  party  politics,  and  can,  and 
should,  be  treated  without  affecting  the 
most  sensitive  apprehension.  But  even 
here  I  must  make  a  single  exception; 
for  there  are  some  to  whom  the  very 
word  is  abhorrent;  to  whom  at  any  rate 
the  word  is  under  suspicion.  It  bears 
to  them  some  taint  of  disagreeable  as¬ 
sociation.  They  affect  to  see  in  it  dan¬ 
ger  of  braggadocio  or  aggression.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  do  not  share  their  suspicions. 
Still,  it  is  not  the  word  but  the  thing 
that  I  value.  I  admit  that  the  term  has 
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been  constantly  prostituted  in  Britain 
as  weU  as  elsewhere.  And  yet  we  can¬ 
not  discard  it,  for  there  is  no  conven¬ 
ient  synonym.  If  any  other  word  can 
be  invented  which  as  adequately  ex¬ 
presses  a'  number  of  States  of  vast  size 
under  a  single  Sovereign  I  would  gladly 
consider  it.  But  at  present  there  is 
none.  And  in  the  meantime  the  word 
Empire  represents  to  us  our  history, 
our  traditions,  our  race.  It  is  to  lis  a 
matter  of  influence,  of  peace,  of  com¬ 
merce,  of  civilization,  above  all,  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  faith.  But  it  is  also  a  matter 
of  business,  a  practical  affair.  You 
have  received  from  your  forefathers 
this  great  appanage— no  one  outside  an 
asylum  wishes  to  be  rid  of  it  The 
question,  then,  at  this  time  is  simply 
how  to  do  the  best  with  It  That  is  a 
tremendous  problem,  so  tremendous 
that  you  and  I  and  all  of  us  have  to 
take  our  share  o<  it  And  all  of  us  in 
this  hall,  rich  or  poor,  young  or  old, 
clever  or  dull,  can  do  something,  each 
in  his  line  of  life,  like  bees  in  a  cell,  to 
make  this  Empire  rarer,  better  and  hap¬ 
pier,  even  If  only  by  being  honest  indns- 
trions  citizens  ourselves.  Moreover,  the 
Empire  never  needed  such  loyal  service 
so  much  as  now.  Never  did  It  so  ur¬ 
gently.  require  the  strenuous  and  nnited 
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support  of  its  subjects.  For  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  state  of  the  world  an  active  vigi¬ 
lance  is  more  than  ever  required.  We 
have  to  make  sure  of  our  equipment 
This  we  are  apt  to  take  for  granted. 
On  the  contrary,  I  maintain  that  there 
is  much  to  overhaul,  to  examine  and  to 
reconsider— that  what  would  have  kept 
the  Empire  together  in  the  days  when 
we  had  an  unenvied  monopoly  of  colo¬ 
nies,  and  when  armaments  were  both 
less  vast  and  less  menacing,  will  not 
suffice  now;  and  there  is  a  disposition 
to  challenge  both  our  naval  and  com¬ 
mercial  position  which  requires  our  ut¬ 
most  vigilance;  that  we  may  have  to 
test  our  training,  our  habits,  our  char¬ 
acter,  our  capacity  for  work  by  severer 
standards  than  have  hitherto  been  ap¬ 
plied;  that  we  must  be  callckl  Upon  "for 
effort  and  sacrifice  if  we  wish  to  main¬ 
tain  our  place;  that  we  must  be  pre¬ 
pared,  in  a  word,  to  set  our  bouse  in  or¬ 
der  and  to  consider  whether  what  has 
sufficed  in  the  past  will  suffice  in  the 
future. 

The  Empibb  as  it  Might  Havb  Been. 

What  is  this  Empire?  The  last  cal¬ 
culation  seems  to  be  this— that  its  area 
is  between  11  and  12  millions  of  square 
miles,  and  that  its  subjects  number  in 
round  figures  some  400  millions.  The 
details  in  so  spacious  a  summary  mat¬ 
ter  little.  It  Is  already  beyond  compre¬ 
hension.  And  yet  one  cannot  but  pause 
for  a  moment  to  reflect  that  but  for  a 
small  incident— the  very  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  the  acceptance  of  a  peer¬ 
age— this  Empire  might  have  been  in¬ 
calculably  greater.  Had*  the  elder  Pitt, 
when  he  became  First  Minister,  not  left 
the  House  of  Commons,  he  would 
probably  have  retained  his  sanity 
and  his  authority.  He  would 
have  prevented  or  suppressed  the 
reckless  Budget  of  Charles  Towns- 
hend,  have  induced  George  III  to  listen 
to  reason,  have  introduced  representa¬ 


tives  from  America  into  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  and  preserved  the  13 
American  colonies  to  the  British  Grown. 
Is  it  fanciful  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on 
what  might  have  happened?  The  Re¬ 
form  Bill,  which  was  passed  in  1832, 
would  probably  have  been  passed  much 
earlier;  for  the  new  blood  of  America 
would  have  burst  the  old  vessels  of  the 
Constitution.  It  would  have  provided 
for  some  self-adjusting  system  of  repre¬ 
sentation,  such  as  now  prevails  in  the 
United  States,  by  which  increasing 
population  is  proportionately  represent¬ 
ed.  And  at  last,  when  the  Americans 
became  the  majority,  the  seat  of  Em¬ 
pire  would  perhaps  have  been  moved 
solemnly  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
Britain  have  become  the  histori¬ 
cal' shrine  and  the  European  outpost  of 
the  world  empire.  What  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  revolution  it  would  have  been  had 
it  been  accomplished!  The  greatest 
known  without  bloodshed;  the  most  sub¬ 
lime  transference  of  power  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  mankind.  Our  conceptions  can 
scarcely  picture  the  procession  across 
the  Atlantic,  the  greatest  Sovereign  in 
the  greatest  fleet  in  the  universe.  Min¬ 
isters,  Government,  Parliament,  de¬ 
parting  solemnly  for  the  other  hemis¬ 
phere— not,  as  In  the  case  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese  Sovereigns,  emigrating  to  Brazil 
under  the  spur  of  necessity,  but  under 
the  vigorous  embrace  of  the  younger 
world.  It  is  well  to  bridle  the  imagina¬ 
tion  lest  it  become  fantastic  and  extrav¬ 
agant  Moreover,  it  is  a  result  to 
which  we  can  scarcely  acclimatize  our¬ 
selves,  even  in  idea.  But  the  other  ef¬ 
fects  might  have  been  scarcely  less  re¬ 
markable:  'America  would  have  bung 
on  the  skirts  of  Britain  and  polled  her 
back  out  of  European  complications. 
She  would  have  profoundly  affected  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  mother  country  in 
the  direction  of  peace.  Her  influence 
in  our  domestic  policy  would  have  been 
scarcely  less  potent  It  might  probably 
have  appeased  and  even  contented  Ire- 
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land.  The  ancient  Constitution  of  Great 
Britain  would  have  been  rendered  more 
comprehensive  and  more  elastic.  On 
I  the  other  hand,  the  American  yearning 
for  liberty  would  have  taken  a  different 
form;  it  would  have  blended  with  other 
traditions  and  flowed  into  other  moulds. 
And,  above  all,  had  there  been  no  sepa¬ 
ration,  there  would  have  been  no  War 
of  Independence,  nor  war  of  1812,  with 
^  all  the  bitter  memories  that  these  have 
left  on  American  soii.  To  secure  that 
priceless  boon  I  could  have  been  satis¬ 
fied  to  see  the  British  Federal  Parlia¬ 
ment  sitting  in  Columbia  territory.  It 
is  difllcult,  indeed,  to  dam  the  flow  of 
ideas  in  dealing  with  so  pregnant  a  pos¬ 
sibility.  But  I  restrain  myself,  because 
I  know  that  I  am  dreaming,  and  that 
an  historical  dream,  though  not  a  bad 
relaxation  in  itself,  should  not  be  al- 
j  lowed  to  become  a  nightmare.  I  ac- 
|i  knowledge,  too,  that  this  is  what  is 
called  an  academical  discussion.  But 
where  should  one  be  academical  if  not 
in  the  ancient  University  of  Glasgow? 

i 

ThB  RbSPONSIBILITIES  of  ElfPIBB. 

Let  us  then  return  to  earth,  or,  at  any 
rate,  to  that  large  proportion'  of  it 
j  which  is  covered  by  the  Union  Jack.  I 
have,  before  wandering  into  the  Empire 
as  it  might  have  been,  given  yon  the 
broad  aspect  of  the  Empire  as  it  is. 
Now,  for  my  purpose,  it  is  not  impor¬ 
tant  to  consider  whether  this  Empire  is 
greater  or  less  than  others,  for  it  Is  im¬ 
possible  to  compare  States.  Mere  area, 
mere  population,  do  not  necessarily  im¬ 
ply  power;  still  less  do  they  Import  the 
security  and  contentment  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants.  But  my  main  reason  for  discard¬ 
ing  relative  proportions  is  very  differ¬ 
ent.  We  have  to  consider  not  others 
but  ourselves.  It  Is  not  alien  empires 
which  should  concern  us,  except  when 
they  menace  or  compete.  Our  first 
main  necessary  responsibility  Is  to  our 
own.  It  is  so  vast,  so  splendid,  so  preg¬ 


nant,  that  we  have  to  ask  ourselves — 
Are  we  adequate  to  it?  Can  we  dis¬ 
charge  our  responsibility  to  God  and  tO' 
man  for  so  magnificent,  so  populous  a> 
proportion  of  the  world?  Our  answer 
off-hand  is  ready  and  simple.  We  are 
adequate.  We  do  discharge  our  respoU' 
sibilities.  We  are  a  conquering  and  Im' 
perlal  race.  All  over  the  world  we 
have  displayed  our  mettle.  We  have 
discovered  and  annexed  and  governed 
vast  territories.  We  have  circled  the 
globe  with  our  commerce.  We  have 
penetrated  the  Pagan  races  with  our 
missionaries.  We  have  inoculated  the 
universe  with  our  institutions.  We  are 
apt,  indeed,  to  believe  that  our  soldiers 
are  braver,  our  sailors  hardier,  our  cap¬ 
tains,  naval  and  military,  skilfuller,  our 
statesmen  wiser  that  those  of  other  na¬ 
tions.  As  for  our  Constitution,  there  is 
no  Briton  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night  who  will  suffer  it  to  be  said  that 
there  is  any  that  approaches  it.  All 
this  is  in  a  measure  true,  I  hope— at 
any  rate,  I  am  not  here  to  dispute  it. 
When,  indeed,  I  remember  some  epi¬ 
sodes  during  the  past  twelve  months,  I 
feel  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  exag¬ 
gerate  the  courage  and  character  of  our 
nation— the  brave  boys  at  the  front,  the 
silent  endurance  at  home— I  cannot 
think  of  these  without  emotion  as  well 
as  with  admiration  and  with  pride.  But 
our  boasts,  even  if  they  be  true,  do  not 
contain  the  whole  truth.  It  would  be 
well  enough  if  we  could  lie  on  a  bank  of 
asphodel,  basking  in  our  history,  our 
glory  and  our  past.  That,  however,  is 
not  possible.  Never  was  It  less  possi¬ 
ble  than  now.  Fifty  years  ago  we  had 
to  face  a  world  that  was  comparatively 
inert.  Europe  was  concerned  with  Eu¬ 
rope  and  little  more.  The  armies  of  Eu¬ 
rope  were  relatively  small  and  not 
wholly  disproportionate  to  ours.  The 
United  States  had  no  army.  Ten  or 
twelve  years  later  a  terrible  convulsion 
rent  the -great  Republic,  and  for  a  mo^ 
ment  her  hosts  were  numbered  by  the 
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million.  That  baleful  flame  shot  up  to 
heaven  and  sank  down  when  the  agony 
waa  overpast,  but  its  memory  remained 
a  portent  Twenty  years  later  a  na¬ 
tional  war  arose  between  France  and 
Germany  which  produced  a  potent  Ger¬ 
man  Empire  and  converted  all  the  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe  into  passive  armies. 
We  remained  complacent  in  the  confl- 
dence  that  these  storms  could  not  pass 
the  Channel.  The  Channel  has  indeed 
done  much  for  us.  It  has  often  pro¬ 
tected  us  from  the  broils  of  the  Conti¬ 
nent  It  had  been  our  bulwark,  though 
heedless  speculators  have  sought  to  un¬ 
dermine  it  But  It  cannot  guard  us 
from  the  peaceful  attacks  of  trained 
and  scientiflc  rivalry  in  the  arts  of 
peace.  It  cannot  protect  us  against  the 
Increasing  subtlety  and  development  of 
the  arts  of  war. 

OlTB  COMPBTITOBS  IB  COLONIZATION. 

There  Is  a  further  and  perhaps  a 
mightier  change  in  the  conditions  of 
the  world  during  the  past  half-century. 
Fifty  years  ago  the  world  looked  lazily 
on  at  us  while  we  discovered,  devel¬ 
oped  and  annexed  the  waste  or 
savage  territories  of  the  world. 
All  that  is  now  changed.  The  colonial 
microbe  has  penetrated  almost  every 
Empire  except  that  of  Charles 
V,  which  has  outlived  it;  and  even 
here  I  must  except  his  Netherland  prov¬ 
inces.  France,  in  the  last  ten  or  flfteen 
years,  has  annexed  perhaps  a  quarter  of 
Africa,  and  has  made  a  considerable  ir¬ 
ruption  into  Asia.  Germany  has  shown 
no  less  a  desire  to  become  a  colonizing 
nation.  Russia  pursues  her  secular  path 
of  unchecked  absorption,  constantly  at¬ 
tracting  fresh  bodies  into  her  prodigious 
orbit  Italy  has  been  bitten  by  the 
same  desire  for  expansion.  The  United 
States  flnds  itself  sitting  like  a  startled 
hen  on  a  brood  of  unnumbered  islands 
In  the  Philippine  group.  ^All  this  is 
well  and  fair  enough;  but  it  changes 


our  relation  to  the  world.  Every  mile 
of  unmapped  country,  every  naked  tribe 
of  savages,  is  wrangled  over  as  if  it 
were  situated  in  the  centre  of  Europe. 
The  world  has  shrunk  into  a  continent 
of  ascertained  boundaries.  The  illimit¬ 
able  and  the  unknown,  the  happy  fleld 
of  dreams,  have  disappeared.  That  is 
a  blow  to  imagination,  but  it  is  not  a 
fact  of  substantial  importance  to  us, 
who  do  not  desire  to  increase  our  terri- 
toriea  Indirectly,  however,  it  raises  a 
number  of  delicate  and  disputable 
points.  Moreover,  a  colonial  passion  is 
apt  to  cause  an  ill-feeling,  composed  of 
envy,  jealousy  and  other  hostile  ten¬ 
dencies,  towards  the  ancient  colonial 
empire.  This,  again,  does  not  signify, 
provided  we  realize  It,  and  do  not  de¬ 
serve  it,  and  are  ready  to  deal  with  it. 
Then,  again,  there  is  the  question  of 
trade.  Foreign  countries  used  to  sneer 
at  trade.  It  was  considered  below  the 
dignity  of  warlike  races.  We  were  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  nation  of  shopkeepers. 
Now  every  nation  wishes  to  be  a 
nation  of  shopkeepers.  This  new 
object  is  pursued  with  the  intelli¬ 
gent  purpose  which  was  once  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  balance  of  power.  That  is 
a  great  change.  We  once  had  a  sort  of 
monopoly;  we  now  have  to  flght  for  ex¬ 
istence. 

The  State  Machinebt. 

I  summarize  these  various  circum¬ 
stances  to  show  how  greatly  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  our  Commonwealth  and  its  re¬ 
lations  to  the  outer  world  have  become 
modlfled.  Some  of  these  changes  have 
passed  almost  unperceived.  I  call  at¬ 
tention  to  them  to  demonstrate  the 
necessity  of  our  asking  ourselves  this 
vital  and  imperative  question— Have 
our  State  machinery  and  methods  been 
examined  and  remodelled  in  view  of 
them?  If  not,  no  time  should  be  lost. 
After  all,  a  State  is  in  essence  a  great 
Joint-stock  company,  with  unlimited  Ua- 
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■blllty  on  the  part  of  Its  shareholders. 
It  is  said,  and  said  with  truth,  that, 
diffleult  as  it  is  to  make  a  great  fortune 
it  is  scarcely  less  difficult  to  keep  it. 
With  even  more  of  accuracy  the  same 
may  be  said  of  a  business.  A  fortune 
without  care  is  apt  to  disappear,  as 
snow  wastes  away  in  a  languid  thaw. 
And  a  business  depends  on  incessant 
vigilance,  on  method,  on  keeping  abreast 
of  the  times.  A  business  in  these  days 
can  live  but  a  short  time  on  its  past 
reputation,  and  what  is  true  of  a  busi¬ 
ness  is  true  of  an  empire.  It  is  found 
out  to  be  a  sham— its  aims,  its  govern¬ 
ment,  its  diplomacy  are  seen  to  be  out 
of  date  by  watchful  rivals;  an  excuse  is 
found  for  a  quarrel  (and  such  excuses 
are  easy);  the  empire  is  tested,  and 
fails  and  succumbs.  As  in  a  business, 
too,  a  periodical  stock-taking  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  a  State.  So  far  as  mere  money 
is  concerned,  this  is  regularly  done.  We 
know  with  some  accuracy  our  income, 
our  expenditures  and  our  debts.  But 
money,  though  a  national  necessity  and 
a  valuable  international  weapon,  is  not 
everything. 

A  business  house  in  these  modern 
days  looks  over  its  managers  and  its 
agents,  and  considers  whether  they  con¬ 
tinue  efficient.  It  surveys  its  methods 
and  compares  them  with  those  of  its 
rivals;  it  discards  those  which  are  ob¬ 
solete  and  adopts  all  improvements.  If 
it  does  not  do  this  it  is  doomed.  This 
sort  of  stock-taking  is  unknown  to  the 
British  Empire.  The  ordinary  Briton 
thinks  it  is  needless.  He  says  comfort¬ 
ably  that  we  have  won  Waterloo  and 
Blenheim  and  Trafalgar,  and  have  pro¬ 
duced  Nelson  and  Wellington  and  Rob¬ 
erts;  we  have  plenty  of  trade  and  plen¬ 
ty  of  money;  how  on  earth  could  we  do 
better?  And  this  fatal  complacency  is 
so.  Ingrained  that  some  despair  of  a 
remedy  until  we  are  awakened  by  a  na¬ 
tional  disaster.  For  an  empire,  like  a 
business,  if  neglected,  may  become  ob¬ 
solete. 


Ths  Cass  of  Prussia. 

Take  the  example  of  Prussia,  for  I 
know  of  no  other  so  striking,  of  the 
necessity  of  constant  vigilance  in  the 
strict  maintainance  of  a  State.  Though 
he  began  to  reign  over  little  but  an  in¬ 
land  spit  of  sand,  her  great  Frederick 
raised  her  to  be  the  most  formidable 
Power  in  Europe.  So  be  left  her  when 
he  died  in  1786.  And  yet,  twenty  years 
afterwards,  owing  to  the  neglect  and 
Inadequacy  of  his  successors,  she  bad 
almost  ceased  to  exist  She  was 
wrecked  and  dismembered  and  pros¬ 
trate;  she  ceased  to  have  a  voice  among 
the  nations.  That  interval  was  short 
for  her  catastrophe  brought  out  the  real 
resources  of  her  national  character. 
You  will  see  in  Konigsberg,  which  some 
of  you  perhaps  venerate  as  the  home  of 
Kant,  the  little  room— at  the  end  of  a 
long  hall,  chosen  for  that  reason  so  that 
none  might  overhear— the  little  room 
where  the  heroic  and  saintly  Queen 
Louise  worked  for  the  regeneration  of 
her  country.  But  here,  again,  as  in 
most  Teutonic  transactions,  her  states¬ 
men  were  not  satisfied  with  stop-gap 
reform.  They  went  to  the  root  of  the 
matter.  They  indeed  effected  a  sane, 
simple  and  momentous  amendment  in 
their  army  system.  But  they  went  much 
further.  Stein  and  his  compeers  saw 
that  a  malady  which  had  almost  pro¬ 
duced  dissolution  required  a  drastic 
remedy.  They  had  the  courage  to  face 
it.  At  great  sacrifice,  with  natural 
grumblings  and  meanings,  still  audible 
to  us,  they  cut  the  feudal  system  out  of 
the  body  politic.  The  remedy  was  se¬ 
vere,  but  it  saved  the  patient  In  no 
other  country  but  Prussia  would  such 
a  course,  even  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  have  been  possible.  But  the 
North  German,  when  he  sees  that  things 
go  wrong,  will  at  once  return  to  first 
principles.  So  Prussia  was  saved,  and 
emerged  once  more  a  first-rate  Power. 
Then  there  was  another  interval  on 
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which  It  Is  not  necessary  to  dwell.  And, 
again,  with  the  aid  of  trained,  able  ser- 
Tants,  not  afraid  to  face  heroic  meas¬ 
ures,  she  emerged  more  puissant  than 
ever  before.  Can  there  be  a  clearer  in¬ 
stance  of  the  building  up  of  a  Power  by 
vigilant  care,  of  Its  quick  destruction 
by  neglect,  and  of  its  recovery  by  a  re¬ 
turn  to  the  secret  of  its  original  suc¬ 
cess? 

Natiokal.  Sblf-Examination. 

The  first  question,  then,  as  I  have 
said,  which  we  must  put  to  ourselves, 
and  we  cannot  put  a  more  momentous 
one,  is.  Are  we  worthy  of  this  prodi¬ 
gious  inheritance?  Is  the  race  which 
holds  it  capable  of  maintaining  and  de¬ 
veloping  it?  Are  we.  like  the  Romans, 
not  merely  a  brave,  but  also  a  persist¬ 
ent,  business-like,  alert,  governing  peo¬ 
ple?  Amd  if  we  can  answer  this  afilr- 
matlvely,  as  I  hope  we  can,  we  have 
these  further  questions  to  ask  our¬ 
selves.  Are  we  going  the  right  way 
about  our  work,  and  are  our  methods 
abreast  of  our  time?  I  do  not  profess 
to  ask  these  questions  to-day,  still  less 
to  answer  them.  But  I  suggest  that 
you  should  ask  them  of  yourselves,  for 
they  concern  you  all.  You  cannot,  in¬ 
deed  give  a  full  or  adequate  answer; 
but  the  questions  will  recur  to  you  as 
long  as  you  live.  At  different  periods 
of  life  you  will  give  different  answers, 
but  no  one  can  attempt  a  complete  re¬ 
ply.  Even  If  the  nation  choose  to  ask 
them  of  Itself,  I  suppose  It  would  only 
appoint  a  Royal  Commission,  which 
would  produce  a  library  of  Blue-books 
when  we  were  in  our  graves.  Ajid  yet 
the  nation  might  do  worse.  Suppose 
when  it  decennially  takes  stock  of  its 
population,  that  it  took  stock  of  a  little 
more.  Suppose  when  it  numbered  the 
people,  that  it  tested  their  plight;  that 
it  inquired  if  their  condition  were  bet¬ 
ted  or  worse  than  ten  years  before;  and 
80  as  to  the  position  of  our  industries. 


of  our  education,  of  our  naval  and  mili¬ 
tary  systems.  Suppose  that  the  State 
did  at  some  such  periods  demand  an 
account  of  each  of  its  stewards.  The 
general  result  would  probably  be  satis¬ 
factory;  but  it  may  be  predicted  with 
much  more  certainty  that  weaknesses, 
and  abuses  and  stagnation  would  be 
discovered;  an  ill-condition,  which  is 
apt  when  neglected  to  be  contagious 
and  dangerous.  The  nation  does,  in¬ 
deed,  confess  itself  from  time  to  time 
spasmodically  through  the  newspapers. 
But  that  impulse,  sincere  though  it  be. 
is  apt  to  disappear  with  the  stress 
which  inspired  it.  It  is  not  sustained 
or  business-like.  It  evaporates  in  ai 
committee,  or  in  some  new  ecstacy. 
Dogged,  unrelenting,  unreserved  self- 
examination  there  is  none;  perhaps 
none  is  possible.  The  Churches,  it  is 
true,  are  always  demanding  it— all  the 
more  honor  to  them.  But  the  adverb 
“always”  contains  the  secret  of  their 
want  of  success,  or  of  their  only  partial 
success.  They  are  always  necessarily 
doing  it,  so  they  necessarily  deaden 
their  effect;  it  is  their  business  to  do  it 
and  so  men  pass  on.  The  shadow  of 
the  future  is  as  vain  as  all  other  shad¬ 
ows.  Prosperity,  while  it  endures,  is 
the  drug,  the  hashish,  which  blinds  the 
patient  to  all  but  golden  visions.  And 
yet  we  are  nearing  an  epoch  of  no  com¬ 
mon  kind,  short  indeed  in  the  lives  of 
nations,  but  longer  than  the  life  of  man, 
when  we  may  well  pause  to  take  stock. 

Thb  Twentieth  Centubt. 

Within  six  weeks  we  shall  have 
closed  the  19th  century,  and  have  en¬ 
tered  on  a  new  one  for  better  or  for 
worse.  It  is,  of  course,  only  an  imagi¬ 
nary  division  of  time,  though  it  seems 
solemn  enough,  for  we  are  on  a  pin¬ 
nacle  of  the  world’s  temple,  where  we 
can  look  forward  or  look  back.  What 
will  that  20th  century  be?  What  will 
be  its  distinctive  note?  Of  the  19th  we 
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may  say  generally  that  It  has  been  an 
era'  of  emancipation,  considerable 
though  not  complete.  Nations,  as  a 
rule,  have  been  sorted  into  boundaries 
more  consonant  with  their  aspirations 
and  traditions  than  was  formerly  the 
case.  The  tyranny  of  sects,  in  Britain 
at  any  rate,  has  partially  abated.  The 
undue  pressure  of  government  has  di¬ 
minished.  Slavery  has  disappeared. 
All  over  the  world  there  have  been 
great  strides  towards  freedom;  and, 
though  inadequate,  they  have  been  so 
considerable  as  to  produce  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  an  apathy  of  self-satisfaction. 
But  the  20th!  What  does  it  bear  in  Its 
awful  womb?  Of  one  thing  only  can 
we  be  certain— that  it  will  be  a  period 
of  keen,  intelligent,  almost  fierce,  inter¬ 
national  competition,  more  probably 
in  the  arts  of  peace  even  than  in  the 
arts  of  war.  How,  then,  should  we  pre¬ 
pare  for  such  an  epoch  and  such  a  con- 
filct? 

The  Fohctioh  of  the  Uhivebsitiks. 

It  is  a  matter  in  which  Universities 
have  a  deep  concern.  For  there  is  one 
fact,  at  any  rate,  to  which  we  cannot 
be  blind.  The  first  need  of  our  country 
is  a  want  of  men.  We  want  men  for 
all  sorts  of  high  positions— first-rate 
men,  if  possible;  if  not,  as  nearly  first- 
rate  as  may  be.  The  supply  of  such 
men  is  never  excessive;  but  as  the  Em¬ 
pire  has  increased,  so  has  the  demand, 
and  the  supply  seems  to  be  much  less 
elastic.  In  other  words,  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  expansion  of  the  Empire  have 
produced  a  corresponding  demand  for 
first-rate  men,  but  the  Supply  has ’re¬ 
mained  at  best,  stationary.  Of  course 
we  do  not  employ  all  those  that  we  have; 
for,  by  the  balance  of  our  Constitution, 
while  one-half  of  our  capable  statesmen 
is  in  full  work,  the  other  half  is,  by 
that  fact,  standing  Idle  in  the  market¬ 
place  with  no  one  to  hire  them.  This 
used  to  be  on  a  five  years*  shift,  but  all 


that. is  now  altered.  Anyhow  It  Is  » 
terrible  waste.  But  putting  that  inci¬ 
dent  apart,  even  among  the  fixed  eter¬ 
nal  stars  of  the  public  service  there  is- 
not  a  suflicient  supply  of  men  for  the 
purposes  of  government.  I  could  name 
a  typical  diplomatist,  a  typical  soldier, - 
a  typical  Civil  servant,  and  could  say  of' 
each  of  them  that,  could  he  be  multi¬ 
plied  by  forty,  the  market  would  not 
be  glutted.  I  am  not  gloomy  about  alV 
this.  I  believe  that  the  men,  or  some¬ 
thing  of  the  kind,  are  there;  the  dlfiScul- 
ty  is  to  find  them.  The  processes  of 
discovery  and  selection  are  apt  to  lead 
to  jobbery;  so  we  employ  the  slow  lad¬ 
der  of  a  fixed  service  and  of  promotion 
by  seniority.  Now,  a  senior  is  a  very 
good  thing,  but  I  am  sure  that  I  shall 
have  the  imanimous  approval  of  my' 
constituents  in  saying  that  a  junior  is- 
a  better— wherever,  at  any  rate,  physi¬ 
cal-strength  and  activity  are  required. 
Our  Civil  Service  is  a  noble  one,  per¬ 
haps  matchless— certainly  unsurpassed. 
Its  zeal  and  capacity  for  special  work- 
are  admirable.  Its  members  are  loyah 
to  all  chiefs  and  strenuous  to  help  them. 
But  it  does  not  give  us  what  we  want- 
for  the  elastic  needs  of  the  Empire.  A- 
service  of  that  kind,  however  excellent, 
and  perhaps  because  it  is  excellent,  Is- 
apt  to  become  a  caste.  Moreover,  the" 
admittance  to  it  is  by  brain-work  alone.- 
Now,  brains,  though  necessary  and  de¬ 
sirable,  are  not  everything;  for  admln-- 
istration  under  varying  climes  and  cir-- 
cumstances,  what  I  may  call  wild  ad^ 
ministration,  you  want  much  more.^ 
You  want  for  this  purpose  force  of 
character,  quick  decision,  physical  ac¬ 
tivity,  and  endurance  of  all  kinds,  be¬ 
sides,  if  possible,  the  indefinable  quali¬ 
ties  which  sway  mankind.  You  want 
men  who  will  go  anywhere  at  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  notice,  and  do  anything.  These 
qualities  cannot  be  tested  by  Civil  Ser¬ 
vice  examiners.  And  yet  we  have  a 
good  deal  of  dare-devil,  adaptable  raw' 
material  on  hand.  Some  of  the  yonny 
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generals  who  have  come  through  the  ar¬ 
duous  experiences  of  this  war  will  be 
fit  for  almost  anything  that  they  may 
be  called  on  to  do.  But  these  have  been 
seasoned  by  the  severest  of  training, 
and  we  cannot  often  afford  such  an  edu- 
■catlon.  This  dearth  of  men,  as  I  have 
said,  concerns  you  directly,  for  you  are 
part  of  the  coming  generation,  and  I 
hope  that  there  may  be  among  my  con¬ 
stituents  some  of  these  necessary  men. 
But'  this,  at  any  rate,  is  clear,  that  It  Is 
the  function  of  our  Universities  to  pro¬ 
duce  such  men. 

Classical  ahd  Modbbn  LAueuAeBS. 

And  this  leads  me  to  another  ques¬ 
tion.  Are  we  setting  ourselves  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  train  such  men?  I  doubt  it 
The  most  illustrious  of  our  public 
schools  has  no  modern  side.  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  still  exact  their  dole  of 
Latin  and  Greek.  I  cannot  believe  from 
the  Imperial  point  of  view,  having  re- 
:gard  to  the  changM  conditions  of  the 
world,  that  this  is  necessary,  or  ade¬ 
quate  or  wise.  I  concede  Latin  as  a 
training  instrument  and  a  universal  lan¬ 
guage.  But  how  about  Greek?  It  is, 
perhaps,  the  noblest  of  tongues;  it  en¬ 
shrines,  perhaps,  the  noblest  of  litera¬ 
tures.  To  learned  men  it  is  a  necessity. 
But  must  it  be  a  part  of  the  necessary 
•equipment  of  the  ordinary  youth  of  the 
19th  century,  who  has  so  much  to  learn 
In  order  to  be  equal  to  his  age?  Heine 
•once  remarked  with  sardonic  humor, 
“How  fortunate  were  the  Homans  that 
they  had  not  to  learn  the  Latin  gram¬ 
mar,  for  if  so  they  would  not  have  had 
Unie  to  conquer  the  world.”  Well,  I 
pass  the  Latin  grammar  with  a  gloomy 
respect;  but  I  will  say  that  the  Greek 
grammar,  except  in  the  learned  profes¬ 
sions,  seems  to  me  a  heavy  burden  for 
our  Empire,  subject  as  it  is  to  eager 
snd  intelligent  competition.  I  think 
that  when  our  national  ignorance  of 
foreign  languages  has  become  not  mere¬ 


ly,  a  by-word,  but  almost  a  commercial 
disaster,  we  might  reconsider  part  of 
our  educational  apparatus.  This  is  no 
new  question.  Thirty-three  years  ago 
it  was  raised  at  Edinburgh  by  one  who 
was  not  merely  a  remarkable  states¬ 
man,  but  a  brilliant  scholar.  He  had 
been  a  famous  classical  tutor  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  yet,  nevertheless,  he  protested 
against  our  educational  bondage 
to  the  dead  languages.  The  same 
protest  is  being  raised  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  again  to-day,  but  this  time  by  the 
voice  of  the  mercantile  community.  The 
leading  bodies  of  that  calling  lately  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  to  consider  the 
subject  of  commercial  education.  Their 
report  is  well  worth  reading.  They 
speak  of  the  ancient  tongues,  with  cour¬ 
tesy  and  respect,  but  they  demand  some¬ 
thing  more  practically  useful,  less  di¬ 
vorced  from  everyday  life.  For  one 
thing,  they  urge  with  earnestness  the 
better  teaching  of  modern  languages. 
There  is  required,  they  say,  on  the  part 
of  the  educational  authorities,  an  ad¬ 
mission  that  a  man  may  be  an  educated 
and  even  a  cultured  gentleman  al¬ 
though  he  has  not  seriously  studied  Lat¬ 
in  or  Greek;  and  they  further  point  out 
that  both  France  and  Germany  possess 
invaluable  literatures,  with  the  advan¬ 
tage  that  they  are  in  languages  which 
are  living  and  not  dead.  I  agree  with 
them  in  thinking  that  for  the  purposes 
of  the  present  age,  especially  for  the 
merchant  and  the  politician,  there  is  re¬ 
quired  a  more  modern  education,  more 
especially  as  regards  languages.  I  do 
not  pretend  that  a  modern  education 
will  necessarily  produce  the  men  you 
need  for  all  purposes  of  administration. 
No;  but  It  will  help  you  to  train  them, 
it  will  give  them  the  weapons  of  life, 
it  will  give  you  citizens  who  are  so  far 
capable  of  meeting  the  new  require¬ 
ments  of  the  world. 

An  Impbbial  Racb. 

I  most  not  expatiate.  I  will  merely 
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say  that  we  want  good  men  for 
the  public  service;  that  the  de¬ 
mand  has  grown  with  the  growth 
of  the  Empire,  and  that  the  sup¬ 
ply  has  failed  to  keep  pace  with  it  I 
doubt,  moreover,  whether  we  are  going 
the  right  way  to  rear  such  a  supply. 
But  that  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
question  of  race.  In  reality  we  do  not 
depend  so  much  on  our  Governments 
as  would  seem  to  be  the  case.  Looking 
back  over  the  past  century,  there  Is  one 
luminous  fact— how  little  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  nations  depend  on  their  Govern¬ 
ments,  or  owe  to  them.  The  people 
wield  their  own  destinies;  they  walk 
their  own  paths.  The  Governments  are 
passing  signs— as  it  were  the  cockades  of 
different  colors  which  used  to  be  worn 
and  which  denoted  the  parties  to  which 
the  wearers  belonged.  And  this  view  of 
the  case  incalculably  enhances  the  im¬ 
portance  of  our  race  problem.  Our  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  main  govern  themselves;  let 
them  be  worthy  governors;  mentally 
and  physically  let  them  be  worthy  of 
their  high  destiny.  But  education,  as  I 
have  said,  is  only  a  part  of  our  race 
problem.  An  Empire  such  as  ours  re¬ 
quires  as  its  first  condition  an  Imperial 
race— a  race  vigorous,  industrious  and 
intrepid.  Are  we  rearing  such  a  race? 
In  the  rural  districts  I  trust  that  we 
are.  I  meet  the  children  near  Edin¬ 
burgh  returning  from  school,  and  I  will 
match  them  against  any  children  in  the 
world.  But  In  the  great  cities— in  the 
rookeries  and  slums  which  still  survive 
—an  Imperial  race  cannot  be  reared. 
You  can  scarcely  produce  anything  in 
those  foul  nests  of  crime  and  disease 
but  a  progeny  doomed  from  its  birth 
to  misery  and  ignominy.  That  is  a  rift 
in  the  cornerstone  of  your  common¬ 
wealth,  but  it  brings  some  of  yon  di¬ 
rectly  Into  Its  service.  For  many  here 
are  reared  to  the  service  of  medicine. 
They  will  be  physicians,  surgeons,  med¬ 
ical  oflScers,  medical  inspectors.  Re¬ 
member,  then,  that  where  you  promote 


health  and  arrest  disease,  where  you 
convert  an  unhealthy  citizen  into  a 
healthy  one,  where  you  exercise  your 
authority  to  promote  sanitary  condi¬ 
tions  and  suppress  those  which  are  the- 
reverse,  you  in  doing  your  duty  are  also 
working  for  the  Empire.  Sanitas  sani- 
tatum,  omnia  sanitas,  said  one  of  your 
dead  Rectors,  and  he  did  not  greatly 
exaggerate.  Health  of  mind  and  body 
exalt  a  nation  in  the  competition  of  the 
universe.  The  survival  of  the  fittest  is 
an  absolute  truth  in  the  conditions  of 
the  modern  world.  Even  if  our  schools 
and  Universities  train  the  national 
mind  eflSciently,  the  national  body  may 
not  be  neglected.  Another  of  your  dead 
Rectors  declared,  in  a  phrase  scarcely 
less  famous  than  Lord  Beaconsfield’s, 
that  the  schoolmaster  was  abroad- 
meaning  that  he  was  active.  Let  ns 
hope  that  we  may  soon  feel  that  the 
medical  oflScer  is  abroad  with  suflicient 
power  in  his  arm,  power  which  he  must 
derive  from  public  opinion  as  well  as 
from  his  central  or  municipal  employ¬ 
ers. 

Modbbn  Dangbbs. 

And  there  are  other  relative  questions 
which  we  cannot  ignore.  How  do  we 
stand  with  regard  to  those  healthy, 
hardy,  frugal  virtues  which  mean  se 
much,  physically  and  morally,  to  a  peo¬ 
ple.  Whether  an  insidious  and  exces¬ 
sive  luxury  is  not  prevalent  among  us; 
whether  the  passion  for  wealth,  its  In- 
fiuence  and  the  worship  It  receives,  be 
not  a  danger;  whether  indeed,  onr  land 
is  not  becoming  the  playground  and 
pleasance  of  the  plutocrats  of  all  na¬ 
tions,  in  Itself  a  symptom  not  wholly 
bad,  but  yet  not  wholly  good— for  a 
plutocracy  is  one  of  the  most  detesta¬ 
ble  of  all  dominations;  these  are  grave 
questions  with  which  we  are  confront¬ 
ed.  Against  this  apparent  luxury  we 
set  the  rough  manliness  of  our  sports, 
our  cricket,  our  football,  our  bunting. 
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That  In  itself  is  no  adequate  answer; 
for  even  healthy  sport,  like  other  good 
things  may  be  over  done.  But  looking 
back  at  the  past  as  a  guide  for  the  fu- 
■ture,  I  ask  myself  what  was  the  secret 
.of  the  marvellous  success  of  the  Scot¬ 
tish  people  during  the  last  century  in 
'Scotland  itself,  in  England  and  in  the 
^uter  Britains?  It  was  not  achieved  in 
purple  and  fine  linen,  in  soft  raiment  or 
}in  Kings’  houses.  No!  their  poverty 
was  equal  to  their  patriotism;  their  en- 
.orgy  to  both.  How  did  they  succeed? 
By  intense  industry,  by  severe  frugal- 
!ity,  by  constant  adaptability  to  all  cir- 
•cumstances  and  all  conditions,  however 
rigorous  and  novel  they  might  be.  And 
^80  it  was  that  they  raised  Scotland  to 
■wealth  and  Scotsmen  to  power,  and 
imade  both  Scotland  and  her  sons  the 
.objects  of  that  Jealousy  and  suspicion 
•which  are  some  of  the  sincerest  testi- 
inionies  to  success.  I  have  spoken  of 
-their  intense  industry,  and  this  leads 
me  to  another  question.  Do  we  work 
idiard  enough?— or  rather,  as  I  would  put 
■it.  Are  we  thorough  enough?  That  was 
;a  great  word,  “thorough,”  bequeathed 
to  us  by  one  of  the  most  memorable  of 
British  statesmen;  a  great  word,  not  as 
he  used  it,  but  a  word  in  itself  which 
should  thrill  through  all  mankind,  from 
-the  age  of  reason  to  the  shadow  of 
.death.  But  fortune,  success  and  well¬ 
being  are  apt  to  make  us  forget  it.  I 
.doubt  if  Jeshurun,  in  his  proverbial 
prosperity,  kicked  thoroughly;  it  was 
probably  a  sort  of  elegant  flourish.  And 
•now  we  cannot  but  observe  that  it  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  hinted  that  we  are  a  na¬ 
tion  of  amateurs.  Is  this  true?  If  so, 
■it  is  not  merely  a  grave  charge,  but  an 
.obvious  danger.  Let  us  test  it  in  pas¬ 
sing.  For  example,  we  are  warriors, 
And  merchants,  and  statesmen.  Are  we 
as  thorough  masters  of  these  crafts  as 
We  should  be?  Wars,  for  example,  al¬ 
ways  And  us  unprepared.  I  dare  say 
no  more,  but  so  much  is  incontroverti- 
t>le.  And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  I  can¬ 


not  help  suspecting  that  in  the  most 
consummate  military  administration 
which  now  exists,  nothing  is  left  to 
chance  which  can  be  guarded  against 
by  forethought.  Then  again,  in  states¬ 
manship  (I  speak,  of  course,  of  all  our 
statesmen  of  all  parties),  we  do  not  con¬ 
spicuously  shine.  Are  we  business-like 
and  thorough?  Do  we  anticipate  or  fol¬ 
low  events?  Are  our  Ministries  not 
overwhelmed  by  the  treble  task  of  de- 
partmehtal  administration,  of  preparing 
policies,  and  of  oratorical  combat,  in¬ 
side  and  outside  Parliament?  We  have 
abroad  the  reputation  of  being  subtle, 
unscrupulous  and  of  corrupting  the 
universe  with  our  gold.  But,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  we  are  never  subtle,  seldom 
unscrupulous,  and  have  no  gold  which 
Parliament  would  allow  to  be  used  in 
corruption.  It  is  almost  a  reproach  to 
the  honorable  statesmanship  of  Great 
Britain,  that  abstaining  as  it  does,  vol¬ 
untarily  or  involuntarily,  from  these 
successful  qualities,  it  should  have 
managed  to  earn  all  the  opprobium  at¬ 
tached  to  them.  Then,  is  our  policy  suf- 
flciently  persistent  and  continuous  to 
ensure  success?  I  cannot  give  an  an¬ 
swer  to  so  broad  a  question  on  this  oc¬ 
casion.  But,  as  in  the  military  case, 
I  will  cite  another  Power.  There  is  one 
signal  quality  which  I  specially  admire 
in  the  policy  of  Russia.  It  is  practically 
unaffected  by  the  life  of  man  or  the 
lapse  of  time — it  moves  on,  as  it  were, 
by  its  own  impetus;  it  is  silent,  concen¬ 
trated,  perpetual  and  unbroken;  it  is, 
therefore,  successful.  But  I  must  pass 
from  these  arts,  for  such  topics  verge 
on  that  forbidden  territory  which  no 
rector  can  touch  and  survive. 

COMMKBCE. 

Commerce,  however,  comes  fairly 
within  my  limits  as  a  bond  of  Empire, 
and  affects  our  University,  which 
stands  aloft  in  such  a  teeming  mart. 
Here  then  is,  at  any  rate,  ample  oppor- 
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tunity  for  taking  stock  and  considering 
methods.  I  cannot  enter  into  the  dis¬ 
cussion  whether  there  is  cause  for 
aiarm  as  to  the  future  of  our  trade; 
there  is  no  time  for  that,  nor  is  this  the 
place.  But  it  may  fairly  be  alleged 
that  there  are  disquieting  symptoms. 
Whether  these  symptoms  be  truthful 
indications  or  not,  they  are  at  any  rate 
worthy  of  careful,  incisive  investiga¬ 
tion.  In  some  quarters  such  indications 
are  never  neglected.  I  am  greatly 
struck  by  a  passage  in  the  report  of  the 
United  States  Consul  at  Chemnitz,  cit¬ 
ed  in  the  pamphlet  in  which  our  Uni¬ 
versity  sets  forth  its  requirements.  “If 
an  industry  in  Germany  languishes,” 
he  says,  “immediately  a  commission  in¬ 
quires  into  the  causes  and  recommends 
remedial  measures,  among  which  usual¬ 
ly  is  the  advice  to  establish  technical  or 
Industrial  schools,  devoted  to  the  branch 
of  business  under  consideration.”  In  a 
word,  they  go  to  the  root,  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple,  to  the  source.  This  is  thorough¬ 
ness,  this  Is  the  scientific  method  ap¬ 
plied  to  manufacture  and  we  see  its 
success.  The  Americans,  I  gather, 
have  hitherto  applied  themselves  rather 
less  to  the  principles  than  the  applica¬ 
tions  of  science.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
say  which  are  right  The  Germans  are 
alarmed  at  the  development  of  Ameri¬ 
can  commerce,  and  we  are  alarmed  at 
both.  At  any  rate,  both  in  Germany 
and  the  United  States  you  see  an  ex¬ 
penditure  and  a  systematical  devotion 
to  commercial,  and  technical  and  scien¬ 
tific  training.  I  know  that  much  is 
done,  too,  in  Great  Britain.  But  I 
doubt  if  even  that  is  carried  out  in  the 
same  methodical  way;  nor  is  there  any¬ 
thing  like  the  same  lavish,  though  well- 
considered,  expenditure.  It  always 
seems  to  me  as  if  in  Germany  nothing, 
and  in  Britain  everything,  is  left  to 
chance.  Nothing  but  a  miracle  can 
stop  us,  think  the  Germans,  when  they 
have  completed  their  preparations.  We 
shall  have  our  usual  miracle,  thinks  the 


cheerful  Briton,  as  he  sets  out  a  good 
deal  in  arrear.  With  the  same  intelli¬ 
gent  persistence  with  which  the  Ger¬ 
man  makes  war,  he  has  entered  on  the 
peaceful  confiict  of  commerce,  and 
therefore  has  achieved  the  same  bril¬ 
liant  success.  We  need  not  envy  that 
success,  we  do  not  grudge  it;  but  it  Is 
well  to  observe  it,  and  to  note  its 
causes. 

,  The  Uhivebsitibb  ajid  Comiiebce. 

Commerce,  then,  is  a  bond  of  Empire 
which  this  University  by  its  training 
may  do  much  to  strengthen.  The  mer¬ 
cantile  committee  at  Edinburgh  de¬ 
mand,  indeed,  that  to  our  Universities 
shall  be  added  a  commercial  faculty 
which  would  stimulate  the  commercial 
side  in  our  secondary  schools,  which 
would  be  of  substantial  importance  in 
attracting  to  the  University  men  who 
are  about  to  enter  on  a  commercial 
life.  They  “believe  that  a  Univer¬ 
sity  education  would  be  of  the  greatest 
service  to  the  men  who  are  to  occupy 
the  chief  position  in  large  commercial 
undertakings.”  Our  university  has  not 
as  yet  seen  its  way,  where  so  much  has 
to  be  done,  to  take  this  new  and  im¬ 
portant  step.  It  has  done  much,  it  is 
doing  much,  but  it  Is  well  aware  of  its 
weakness.  It  is  now  appealing  for  aid 
to  place  itself  on  a  properly  scientific 
footing,  a  footing  adequate  to  its  posi¬ 
tion  in  this  great  commercial  communi¬ 
ty,  which  so  greatly  needs,  and  which 
can  so  fruitfully  utilize  opportunities  of 
technical  and  scientific  training.  It  will 
not,  I  think,  appeal  to  the  second  city 
of  the  Empire  in  vain.  But  the  newest 
of  our  Universities  has  advantages 
which  are  denied  to  the  more  ancient, 
with  regard  to  more  modern  require¬ 
ments.  For  the  practical  purposes  of 
the  present  day  a  University  which 
starts  in  the  20th  century  has  a  great 
superiority  over  a  University  founded 
in  the  15th;  more  especially  when  it  is 
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lanncbed  with  keen  intelligence  of  di¬ 
rection  and  ample  funds,  as  is  the  new 
University  of  Birmingham.  These  prac¬ 
tical  Universities  are  the  Universities 
of  the  future;  for  the  average  man,  who 
has  to  work  for  his  livelihood,  cannot 
superadd  the  learning  of  the  dead  to 
the  educational  requirements  of  his  life 
and  his  profession.  There  will  always 
be  Universities,  or,  at  any  rate,  colleges 
for  the  scholar,  the  teacher  and  the  di¬ 
vine;  but  year  by  year  the  ancient  Uni¬ 
versities  will  have  to  adapt  themselves 
more  and  more  to  modern  exigencies. 
And  where  so  much  has  to  be  absolute¬ 
ly  novel  it  is,  perhaps,  easier  to  begin 
than  to  remodel  or  adapt.  So  that  the 
new  Universities,  which  do  not  require 
for  their  utilitarian  purposes  hoary  an¬ 
tiquity  or  ancient  prescription,  will  have 
an  advantage  over  the  venerable 
schools  which  have  for  centuries  guard¬ 
ed  and  interpreted  and  transmitted  the 
accumulated  treasures  of  erudition. 

Action  and  Lbabnino. 

There  was  a  time,  long  years  ago, 
when  the  spheres  of  action  and  of  learn¬ 
ing  were  separate  and  distinct;  when 
laymen  dealt  hard  blows  and  left  letters 
to  the  priesthood.  That  was  to  some 
extent  the  case  when  our  oldest  Univer¬ 
sities  were  founded.  But  the  separa¬ 
tion  daily  narrows,  if  it  has  not  already 
disappeared.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
true  University  of  our  days  is  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  books.  What  if  a  future  philoso¬ 
pher  shall  say  that  the  best  University 
is  a  workshop?  And  yet  the  latter  def¬ 
inition  bids  fair  to  be  the  sounder  of  the 
two.  The  training  of  our  schools  and 
colleges  must  daily  become  more 
and  more  the  training  for  action, 
for  practical  purpose.  The  ques¬ 
tion  will  be  asked  of  the  product 
of  our  educational  system:— “Here 
is  a  young  fellow  of  twenty.  He 
has  passed  the  best  years  of  acquisition 
and  impression;  he  has  cost  so  much; 


what  is  his  value?  For  what,  in  all  the 
manifold  activities  of  the  world,  is  ho 
fit?”  And  if  the  answer  be  not  satis¬ 
factory,  if  the  product  be  only  a  sort  of 
learned  mummy,  the  system  will  be 
condemned.  Are  there  not  thousands 
of  lads  to-day  plodding  away,  or  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  plodding  away,  at  the  an¬ 
cient  classics,  who  will  never  make  any¬ 
thing  of  those  classics,  and  who,  at  the 
first  possible  moment,  will  cast  them 
into  space,  never  to  reopen  them?  Think 
of  the  wasted  time  that  that  implies; 
not  all  wasted,  perhaps,  for  something 
may  have  been  gained  in  power  of  ap¬ 
plication,  but  entirely  wasted  so  far 
as  available  knowledge  is  concerned. 
And  if  you  consider,  as  you  will  have 
to  consider  in  the  stress  of  competition, 
that  the  time  and  energy  of  her  citizens- 
Is  part  of  the  capital  of  the  common¬ 
wealth,  all  those  wasted  years  repre¬ 
sent  a  dead  loss  to  the  Empire.  If,, 
then,  these  recent  events  and  the  pres¬ 
ent  conditions  of  the  world  induce  think¬ 
ers  and  leaders  in  this  country  to  test 
our  strength  and  methods  for  the  great 
—hut,  I  hope,  peaceful— struggle  before 
us,  they  must  reckon  the  training  of 
man.  On  that,  under  Providence,  de¬ 
pends  the  future,  and  the  immediate 
future,  of  the  race;  and  what  is  Empire 
but  the  predominance  of  race? 

How  TO  Sbcube  Pbbdohinance. 

How  is  that  predominance  to  be  se¬ 
cured?  Remember  the  conditions;  na¬ 
tions  all  becoming  more  dense  and  nu¬ 
merous;  and,  therefore,  more  hungry 
and  more  difilcult  to  satisfy;  nations 
more  and  more  educated  and  intelli¬ 
gent,  more  observant  of  each  other;  na¬ 
tions  more  and  more  alive  to  their 
substantial  interests  and  capable  of 
pursuing  them;  nations,  therefore,  in¬ 
creasingly  aware  of  the  vital  necessity 
of  a  healthy,  growing  commerce,  and  | 
fiercely  determined  to  obtain  it;  na-  1 
tions  more  and  more  civilized,  and 
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therefore  less  and  less  anxious  for 
the  wager  of  battle,  bnt  still 

ready  even  for  that,  if  it  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  their  new  objects.  After 
ail,  when  you  have  reduced  all 
this  to  its  last  expression,  it  comes  to 
this— the  keener  and  more  developed 
intelligence  of  humanity,  stimulated  by 
competition  and  enhanced  by  training. 
It  is  with  that  intelligence  that  we  have 
to  struggle  and  to  vie.  This  conflict  we 
have  no  reason  to  fear,  if  we  choose  to 
rouse  ourselves.  We  have,  I  believe, 
the  best  natural  material  in  the  world. 
But  I  doubt  if  we  are  sufiQciently  alive 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  situation.  It  is, 
perhaps,  well  tb  revel  in  a  sunburst  of 
prosperity  and  of  high  wages.  It  may 
be  well  to  owe  much  of  that  prosperity 
to  an  unbounded  exportation  of  coal, 
of  which  we  have  a  large  but  limited 
supply,  and  which  is  vitally  necessary 
to  us  as  the  element  of  existence.  It 
is  well  in  a  time  of  stress  to  send  a  host 
of  spirited  Volunteers  to  the  front,  to 
admire  their  hereditary  valor,  and  to 
welcome  them  back.  It  is  well  to  be 
convinced  that  we  are  the  flnest  fellows 
on  the  earth  and  supreme  on  the  seas. 
If  that  be  the  truth  it  is  comfortable 
enough.  But  the  mere  exhilarating  im¬ 
pression  is  scarcely  suflQcient  If  it 
were  founded  on  hard,  tested  facts  it 
would  be  eminently  satisfactory.  But 
is  it?  There  is  no  disparagement  im¬ 
plied  in  the  criticism  of  this  attitude. 
There  is  only  a  sense  of  the  heedless 
self-confldence  of  strength.  Our  peo¬ 
ple  do  not  realize  the  actual  closeness 
of  competition,  and  the  cold,  elaborate, 
vigilant  science  which  that  fact  in¬ 
volves.  The  calculating  tortoise  in 
these  days  will  always  overtake  the  ex¬ 
uberant  hare;  and  yet  even  the  tortoise 
will  seek  to  Improve  his  pace.  Every¬ 
thing  that  survives  becomes  reflned  to 
an  art  Take  your  games  as  an  in¬ 
stance.  Chess,  I  suppose,  was  in  its  In¬ 
ception  an  artless  diversion.  It  now 
taxes  the  most  acute  minds  and  elicits 
BOLBCTTC.  YOL.  tXXin.  238 


new  powers  from  the  brain.  The  flrst 
cricketer,  as  I  judge  from  portraits, 
played  with  an  elementary  club,  which 
would  now  be  wholly  incompetent  to 
defend  a  wicket  for  an  instant  But 
football  affords  an  even  stronger  illus¬ 
tration.  I  suppose  it  began  in  the  child¬ 
ish  propensity  to  play  with  a  ball,  and 
the  boyish  anxiety  to  kick  anything. 
But  it  has  developed  into  a  science.  I 
know  of  no  sport  which  affords  such 
lessons  for  national  success  as  associa¬ 
tion  football.  I  do  not,  indeed,  under¬ 
stand  the  reflnements  of  the  game.  But 
the  meanest  intellect  can  grasp  that  it 
implies  Incessant  ^/atchfulness;  that  its 
essence  is  an  alert  combination  of  all 
powers  for  one  object;  that  Indolence  or 
selflshness  are  fatal;  that  the  player,  in¬ 
deed,  who  does  not  do  his  best  to  co¬ 
operate  or  who  plays  for  his  own  hand 
must  necessarily  be  outlawed.  So  it  is 
with  nations.  If  they  desire  to  survive 
they  must  constantly  sharpen  their  in¬ 
telligence  and  equipment.  They  need 
the  constant  co-operation  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  with  the  governed;  of  science 
and  vigilance  with  commerce;  of  the 
teachers  with  the  taught,  and  with  the 
age  in  which  they  teach. 

Sacbificb  abd  Endbavob. 

Remember,  too,  this  historical  fact. 
We  belong  to  a  nation  which  has  ever 
been  ambitious.  Under  the  great  Ed¬ 
wards  and  Harries  and  the  mighty 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  ambition  grew  and 
swelled,  and  has  never  bad  leisure  to 
shrink.  But  ambition,  though  an  exalt¬ 
ing,  is  an  exacting  virtue.  It  is  made 
of  stem  stuff;  it  cannot  endure  apathy 
or  even  content.  It  exacts  constant 
sacrlflce  and  untiring  endeavor.  Plant¬ 
ing  a  flag  here  and  there,  or  demarcat¬ 
ing  regions  with  a  red  line  on  a  map, 
are  vain  diversions  if  they  do  not  imply 
an  unswerving  purpose  to  develop  and 
to  maintain.  But  maintenance  requires 
that  we  shall  be  alive  to  all  modem 
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methods.  Yet  we  are  apt  to  forget  this, 
and  to  imagine  that  our  swaddling- 
clothes  will  suflSce  for  our  maturity.  I 
urge  you,  then,  gentlemen,  to  realize  in 
your  own  persons  and  studies  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  which  rests  on  yourselves. 
You  are,  after  all,  members  of  that 
company  of  adventurers  (used  in  the 
Elizabethan  and  not  the  modern  sense) 
which  is  embarked  in  the  business  of 
carrying  this  British  Empire  through 
the  20th  century.  Each  of  you  has  his 
share  in  that  glorious  heritage,  and 
each  of  you  is  answerable  for  that 
share. 

Be,  then,  practical  partners,  intel¬ 
ligent  partners,  industrious  partners, 
and  so  you  will  be  in  the  best  sense 
practical,  intelligent,  industrious  Impe¬ 
rialists.  Be  inspired  in  your  various 
callings  with  the  thought  of  the  service 
that  you  can  do  to  your  country  in 
faithfully  following  your  profession,  so 
that  in  doing  private  you  are  doing  pub¬ 
lic  duty  too.  The  Church,  the  law  and 
medicine,  those  chaste  and  venerable 
sisters,  will,  I  suppose,  claim  most  of 
you,  and  in  the  service  of  each  you 
have  ample  opportunities  of  rendering 
service  to  the  Commonwealth.  The 
law  is  the  ladder  to  Parliament;  and 
the  Tribunal  of  Appeal  is,  and  I  hope 
will  increasingly  be,  a  constitutional 
bond  of  Empire.  The  missions  of  the 
Churches,  and  the  Churches  themselves 
apart  from  their  sacred  functions  and 
home  labors,  which  directly  serve  the 
State  so  far  as  they  raise  their  flocks, 
have  incalculably  aided  in  the  expan¬ 
sion,  consolidation  and  civilization  of 
the  Empire.  And  medicine  should  tend 
and  raise  the  race  on  which  all  depends. 
For  from  my  point  of  view  there  is  not 
a  close  in  the  darkest  quarters  of  Glas¬ 
gow,  or  a  crofter’s  cabin  in  the  Hebri¬ 
des,  which  is  not  a  matter  of  Imperial 
concern  quite  as  truly,  in  its  proportion 
and  degree,  as  those  more  glowing 
topics  to  which  that  adjective  is  too 
often  limited. 


'  ‘  ;  1  rr  •  -c  I'-  .i 

OCB  Splbhdid  Domihion. 

And,  mark  this,  in  all  that  I  have  said 
there  is  no  word  of  war,  not  even  the 
beat  of  a  drum,  or  the  distant  singing 
of  a  bullet.  To  some  the  Empire  is 
little  else,  and  that  makes  many  hate 
the  word.  That  is  not  my  view.  Our 
Empire  is  not  founded  on  the  prece-  i 
dents  associated  with  that  name.  It 
is  not  the  realm  of  conquest  which  that 
term  has  been  used  to  imply.  It  has 
often  used  the  sword,  it  could  not  exist 
without  the  sword,  but  it  does  not 
live  by  the  sword.  Defence  and  readi¬ 
ness  to  flght  are  vital  enough  in  their 
way,  but  not  less  vital  is  the  civil  and 
domestic  side;  the  commerce,  the  edu¬ 
cation,  the  intelligence,  the  unceasing  | 
leaven  of  a  high  and  the  sour  decadence 
of  a  low  ideal.  War  and  conquest  can 
All  the  lives  of  but  a  part  of  the  nation;  i 
a  sane  and  simple  duty  to  the  Empire  \ 
may  well  inspire  the  whole.  And  when  ' 
we  work  In  that  spirit  we  should  re¬ 
ceive  grace  from  the  idea,  from  that  j 
glorious  vision  transformed  into  fact— 
the  British  Empire.  Remember  how 
incomparably  Shakespeare  described  i 
it:— 

This  Royal  throne  of  kings,  this  scep- 
tered  isle. 

This  earth  of  majesty,  this  seat  of 
Mars, 

This  other  Eden,  demi-paradise. 

This  fortress  built  by  Nature  for  herself 
Against  infection  and  the  hand  of  war. 
This  happy  breed  of  men— this  little 
world. 

This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  ' 
sea. 


'Ihis  blessed  spot,  this  earth,  this  realm, 
this  England. 

And  yet  that  was  only  the  source  and 
centre  of  what  we  now  behold,  which 
has  soared  so  far  beyond  whatever 
Shakespeare  can  have  conceived.  How 
marvellous  it  all  is!  Built  not  by  saints 
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and  '  angels,  but  ‘  the  '  work  of  men’s 
bands;  cemented  with  men's  honest 
blood  and  with  a  world  of  tears,  welded 
by  the  best  brains  of  centuries  past; 
not  without  the  taint  and  reproach  in¬ 
cidental  to  all  human  work,  but  con¬ 
structed  on  the  whole  with  pure  and 
splendid  purpose.  Human,  and  yet  not 
wholly  human— for  the  most  heedless 
and  the  most  cynical  must  see  the  fin¬ 
ger  of  the  Divine.  Growing  as  trees 
grow,  while  others  slept;  fed  by  the 
faults  of  others  as  well  as  by  the  char¬ 
acter  of  our  fathers;  reaching  with  the 
ripple  of  a  resistless  tide  over  tracts 
and  islands  and  continents,  until  our  lit¬ 
tle  Britain  woke  up  to  find  herself  the 
foster-mother  of  nations  and  the  source 
of  united  empires.  Do  we  not  hail  in 
this  less  the  energy  and  fortune  of  a 
Tbe  London  Times. 


race  than  the  supreme- direction  of  the 
Almighty  ^  Shall  we  not;  while  we  Adore 
tbe  blessing,  acknowledge  the  responsi¬ 
bility?  ‘And  while  we  see  far  away  in 
the  rich  horizons,  growing  generations 
fulfilling  tbe  promise, '  do  we  not  own 
with  resolution  mingled  with  awe  tbe 
honorable  duty  incumbent  on  our¬ 
selves?  Shall  we  then  falter  or  fail? 
The  answer  is  not  doubtful.  We  will 
rather  pray  that  strength  may  be  given 
us,  adequate  and  abundant,  to  shrink 
from  no  sacrifice  in  the  fulfilment  of 
our  mission;  that  we  may  be  true  to  the 
high  tradition  of  our  forefathers;  and 
that  we  may  transmit  their  bequest  to 
our  children,  aye,  and,  please  God,  to 
their  remote  descendants,  enriched  and 
undefiled,  this  blessed  and  splendid  do¬ 
minion. 


FRENCH  WIT  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY, 


If  It  be  true  in  the  words  of  a 
Frenchwoman,  herself  a  wit,  that 
"L’esprit  sert  k  tout  et  ne  suffit  k  rien,” 
it  is  certainly  true  that  the  wit  of  tbe 
Eighteenth  Century  serves  to  paint  a 
truer  picture  of  the  times  than  all  the 
dull  pages  of  learned  bistonans.  From 
anecdote  and  gossip,  compliment,  mal¬ 
ice,  fiattery,  repartee,  rises  ever  new 
the  figure  of  that  shocking  age,  that 
went,  wicked,  handsome  and  fearless, 
with  a  mot  still  on  its  lips,  to  the  guil¬ 
lotine. 

The  Court  of  Louis  XIV,  even  at  the 
end  of  tbe  seventeenth  century,  was  al¬ 
ready  a  synonym  for  that  delicate 
epigrammatic  cleverness  essentially 
French.  Wit  was  the  mode,  the  supreme 
mode  among  the  wittiest  people  in  tbe 
world  and  in  an  age  which  was  pre¬ 
eminently  tbe  Age  of  Good  Talk— and 
bad  deeds.  From  the  Son  King’s  gold¬ 


en  youth  to  his  sombre  setting  under 
tbe  De  Maintenon,  the  Court  Chronicle 
is  but  a  chronicle  6f  infinitely  charac¬ 
teristic  Jests  and  aphorisms.  It  was  a 
gorgeous  Louis,  fiosbed  with  confidence 
and  victory,  who  uttered  the  familiar 
“L’6tat  c’est  mol.”  It  was  she  who 
rose  from  pauperdom  to  govern  France 
by  the  careful  exercise  of  shrewd  vir¬ 
tues,  who  is  responsible  for  the  saying 
that  “nothing  is  so  clever  as  irreproach¬ 
able  conduct.”  The  heads,  crowned  or 
uncrowned,  set  the  example,  and  the 
sincerest  fiattery  was  imitation.  Even 
when  the  lesser  stars  outshone  tbe  Sun; 
himself,  he  was  nqt  offended. 

“Monsieur,”  said  Louis  to  a  new  am¬ 
bassador,  “what  I  chlefiy  desire  to  im¬ 
press  upon  you  is  that  you  follow  a  line  • 
of  conduct  entirely  different  from  that 
of  yonr  predecessors.” 

“Sire,”  replied  the  ambassador,  “I  in- 
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tend  to  act  so  that  your  Majesty  will 
not  need  to  give  such  an  instruction  to 
my  successor.” 

Here  indeed  one  might  be  daring  but 
not  dull,  and  frank  but  not  feeble. 
When  Bassomplerre,  ambassador  to 
Madrid,  relating  to  the  monarch  how  he 
had  entered  that  city  on  a  handsome 
mule,  “Oh,  oh!”  said  Louis,  with  a  king¬ 
ly  wit,  “what  a  fine  thing  to  see  an  ass 
on  a  mole!” 

“Very  fine,  sire,”  replied  Bassom- 
pierre;  “I  was  representing  you!” 

There  is  no  recorded  occasion  on 
which  such  a  candor  offended  the  ma¬ 
jesty  of  the  monarch  who  of  ali  mon- 
archs  best  knew  how  to  preserve  the 
outward  dignity  and  glory  of  a  king, 
and  who,  in  circumstances  where  the 
ordinary  mortal  would  have  felt  and 
acted  supremely  small,  always  con¬ 
trived  to  appear  to  the  dazzled  courtly 
eyes  of  the  old  regime  supremely 
^eat. 

Those  sycophants— the  best  syco¬ 
phants  known  to  history— perceived,  in¬ 
deed,  no  admission  in  the  least  damag¬ 
ing  to  the  king’s  honor  when  his  queen 
died  saying  that  she  could  not  remem¬ 
ber  a  single  happy  day  in  her  life;  and 
went  doubtless  Into  the  proper  rap¬ 
tures  of  delight  when  the  gallant  mon¬ 
arch  himself  observed  that  the  queen’s 
death  was  the  first  uneasiness  she  had 
given  him. 

Pages  of  moralizing  and  moral  statis¬ 
tics  could  hardly  present  a  more  start¬ 
ling  and  real  picture  of  that  Court  than 
the  little  story  of  the  noble  and  great 
woman  who,  entreated  to  go  to  Ver¬ 
sailles  if  only  to  set  a  good  example 
there,  replied,  “The  best  example  I  can 
set  is  to  stay  away;”  or  of  that  other 
woman  who  said*  that  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  post  to  fill  at  Court  was  that  of  a 
maid  of  honor. 

Cannot  one  fancy  the  two  stories  go¬ 
ing  the  round  of  the  royal  dukes  and 
duchesses,  of  my  lords  and  ladies  of 
the  bedchamber,  of  the  groups  in  the 


ante-room,  and  provoking  everywhere 
the  most  delicious  amusement? 

“Ma  tante,”  said  the  poor  little  Dau- 
phine  of  Savoy,  though  she  had  known 
the  Court  from  a  child,  “on  se  moque 
de  tout  id.”  At  everything.  At  honor 
and  virtue,  at  vice  and  dishonor  alike; 
with  the  mockery  that  was  soon  to  top¬ 
ple  monarchy  and  nobletse  together 
down  a  bottomless  pit  of  ruin. 

Bodily  ill  health  would  naturally  be 
unpopular  in  a  court  where  moral  dis¬ 
ease  was  so  rife,  and  it  was  another 
unhappy  Dauphine,  this  time  of  Bava¬ 
ria,  who,  when  her  friends  suggested 
to  her  that  her  frequent  maladies  were 
a  sham,  and  a  very  unmodish  sham 
moreover  and  in  the  worst  possible 
taste,  said  that  she  must  die  to  Justify 
herself.  Poor  soul!  ugly  in  a  Court 
where  beauty  was  a  necessity,  she  bad 
no  friend  in  the  world  but  that  good, 
coarse,  rough  old  Teuton,  Charlotte 
Elizabeth,  mother  of  that  “braggart  in 
crime”  the  Regent,  who,  for  her  part, 
described  the  Sun  and  his  satellites 
with  such  a  deadly  truthfulness  that  a 
more  decent  age  declines  to  transcribe 
her  remarks. 

As  for  religion,  that  was  a  Jest  too. 

“Why  do  you  have  so  many  fools  in 
your  Order?”  some  one  asked  a  Jesuit 
“II  nous  faut  des  saints,”  was  the  cynic 
reply.  To  believe  was  to  be  intellec¬ 
tually  feeble,  in  fact  Was  there  here 
no  forecast  of  that  philosophic  atheism 
which  was  so  modish  before  the  Revo¬ 
lution  that  a  woman  of  fashion  could 
damn  a  friend  in  the  words,  “D  est 
dffiste,  il  est  bigot?” 

One  of  the  best  stories  at  Court  was 
that  of  the  simple  little  country  sister 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Fontanges,  who 
making  her  profession  at  the  Abbey  of 
Chelles  and  astounded  at  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  the  service  and  the  groups  of 
clergy  In  their  splendid  vestments,  ex¬ 
claimed:  “This  must  be  Heaven!”  “No, 
Madame,”  replied  a  wag,  “there  are  too 
many  bishops.” 
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**Bach  sin  Is  an  epigram,”  said  the 
Abb6  Ciobelin  when  the  brilliant  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Cotilanges  had  made  her  con¬ 
fession  to  him.  If  the  Abbd  and  the 
penitent  both  thought  the  wit  made  the 
sins  more  venial,  why,  that  was  the 
opinion  of  the  age  and  shared  by  every¬ 
one.  What  hope  was  there  for  a 
Church  of  which  Iscariot-Dubois  was 
to  be  soon  high  priest  and  where  a  pun 
was  a  passport  to  a  place?  When  Ma¬ 
dame  d’Heudicourt  pleaded  with  Louis 
XIV  for  the  advancement  of  the  licen¬ 
tious  Abh6  Testu,  Louis  replied  that 
Testu  was  not  “assez  homme  de  bien” 
to  guide  others.  “To  become  so,  sire,” 
she  replied,  “he  only  requires  that  your 
Majesty  should  make  him  a  bishop.” 
So  pretty  a  wit  surely  deserved  a  pretty 
reward. 

Nobody,  It  appears,  saw  anything  be¬ 
neath  the  Jest  in  these  anecdotes— no 
sign  of  the  times  or  grim  prophecy  of 
the  times  to  come.  Was  not  that  a 
capital  story  of  the  peasant  who, 
meeting  the  king  hunting  in  winter 
time  without  a  muff  (manchons)  as  was 
the  fashion,  expressed  to  a  companion 
his  surprise  that  the  monarch  did  not 
protect  himself  from  the  cold.  “He  has 
no  need  to,”  said  the  other.  “His  hands 
are  always  in  our  pockets.”  That  low¬ 
born  mot  went  the  round  of  the  most 
aristocratic  circles. 

Gould  there  have  been  any  among 
them  who  remembered  it  again  on 
a  January  morning  many  years 
later,  when  another  king,  inno¬ 
cent,  expiated  the  sins  of  his  guilty 
race  under  the  guillotine? 

It  took  that  famous  Instrument  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  Bourbon  belief  in  the  Bour¬ 
bon  immensity,  infallibility  and  im¬ 
mortality.  It  was  not  only  the  cour¬ 
tiers  who  flattered  majesty,  but  the 
Church  itself.  When  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cesses  found  Abbd  Bonin  in  one  of  the 
royal  apartments  at  Versailles  and 
asked  him  what  he  did  there,  “I' have 
to  give  a  description  of  Paradise  in  a 


sermon,  Madame,”  he  replied,  “and  I 
have  come  here  to  take  notes.” 

These  were  the  clergy  who  wrote 
funeral  eulogies  for  a  Regent  and  a 
Louis  XV  and  declaimed  them  to  a 
laity  who  listened  with  perfect  gravity 
and  complacence.  It  was  only  a  Vol¬ 
taire  who  dared  to  think  that  some 
kind  of  apology  might  be  needed,  and  of¬ 
fered,  even  in  an  “Eloge  Funfibre,”  for 
the  vicious  tool  of  Pompadours  and  Du 
Barris,  and  made  for  the  worst  of  the 
Bourbons  that  splendid  and  courtly  ex¬ 
cuse,  “On  ne  pent  pas  6tre  toujours  rol: 
on  serait  trop  ft  plalndre.”  It  is  cu¬ 
rious  to  trace  further  on  in  the  little 
Due  d’Enghlen— with  what  a  fate  be¬ 
fore  him,  tragedy  knows— the  pride  of 
his  house.  When  he  has  committed 
some  childish  fault  his  tutors  punished 
him  by  making  him  have  his  dinner  at 
a  little  table  by  himself,  “I  hope  your 
Highness  will  feel  ashamed  of  your¬ 
self.”  “Eh!  messieurs,”  replied  the 
child,  “it  seems  to  me  that  you  are  the 
sufferers,  since  yon  are  deprived  of  the 
honor  of  dining  with  me.”  Not  a  bad 
pride  this  of  race,  in  the  dark  times  of 
revolution.  It  was  this  which  helped  a 
Lamballe,  who,  in  prosperity,  fainted 
at  the  sight  of  a  lobster  and  had  a 
“crlse  des  nerfs”  three  or  four  times  a 
day,  to  go  through  prison  and  death  a 
heroine;  and  this  which  supported  a 
child  called  Louis  XVII  through  such 
horrors  as,  recalled  a  hundred  years  af¬ 
ter,  have  made  men  ask  if  indeed  there 
be  a  benedeeut  God. 

But  to  that  pride  which  intoxicated 
them  in  prosperity  and  ennobled  them 
in  adversity,  the  Bourbons  added  a 
courtliness  exemplified,  not  by  a  hun¬ 
dred  anecdotes,  but  by  thousands.  The 
whole  “Blbllothfique  des  Cours”  is  full 
of  them— every  memorialist  has  a  hun¬ 
dred  new  ones  of  his  own. 

If  the  kings  were  fiattered,  they  could 
flatter.  They  set  the  example  of  grace, 
of  tact,  of  the  finest  magi^animity— of 
speech.  No  example  In  history  waa 
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more  admirably  followed.  If  phraaeac 
could  have  secured  <  a  mouarcby,  the 
French  throne  would  hare  been  found¬ 
ed  on  a  rock. 

When  Monsieur— the  first  Monsieur 
at  the  Court  of  Louis  XIY— discovered 
at  his  levfie  that  his  watch  had  been 
sicden,  presumably  by  one  of  his  valets, 
he  finished  dressing  hastily,  and,  ad¬ 
dressing  them  all,  said:  “Oenitlemen, 
the  watch  strikes.  Let  us  separate  as 
quickly  as  we  can."  What  a  tact  and 
finish  was  here!  The  spirit  of  Mon¬ 
sieur  was  admirably  caught  by  the 
French  gentleman  of  the  time  who,  at¬ 
tacked  by  robbers  at  five  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  simply  observed,  “Sirs,  you 
have  opened  very  early-  to-day.” 

There  is  but  one  record  of  a,  royal 
biUM.tn.  this  Mlliant  age,  and  that,  af¬ 
ter  an,  does  credit  to  the  kingly  heart 
if  not  to  the  kingly  head.  “Marshal, 
have  you  heard  of  the  death  of  my  poor 
Lausmatt?”  was  Louis  XV’s  only  ob¬ 
servation  to  Richelieu  when  he  came  to 
see  him  after  the  taking  of  Manon. 
Lausmatt  was  a  valet  de  cKambre.  Even 
poor,  dull,  lockmaking,  inadequate 
Louis  XYI  remembered  sometimes  the 
courtly  traditions  of  his  race,  and  when 
Madame  Vig6e  Le  Brun  showed  him 
that  picture  of  his  lovely  girl  queen 
which  afterwards  gave  to  her  the  fatal 
name  of  Madame  Deficit,  be  tamed  to 
the  artist  and  said,  “Madame,  I  know 
nothing  about  painting,  but  you  have 
made  me  love  it"  Aa  for  the  forlorn- 
little  king  of  the  Temple  Ae  dealt  in 
gentle  deeds  more  than  gentle  words— 
a  reversion  of  things  which,  had,bis  an¬ 
cestors  practised  it  might  have  turned 
the  tide  of  that  Bevx>hition  which,  in  his 
day  an  angel  from  Heaven  could  not 
have  stemmed.  It  was.  this  child  who, 
on  the  night  ot  June  21,  17Q2>  had  for 
lullaby  the  roar  of  the  human  sea  of 
fiory  in,  the  conrto  of  the  Tuileries  and. 
waking  to  the  sama  tempest,  asked, 
“Mamma,  tail  stiU  yesterday?"  Alas! 
tor  him.  it  was  henceforth  always  “year 


terday"  until  he  had  passed  beyond 
time. 

While  the  eighteenth  century  was, 
still  young  came  the  days  of  the  Re¬ 
gency  and  of  Louis,  miscalled  “Bien 
Aim6”— the  days  of  suppers  and  salons, 
philosophy  and  depravity,  madrigais, 
epigrams,  bouts  rimis,  the  days  of  Jest 
and  pleasure,  when  mirth  was  loude~st, 
and  misery  so  miserable  that  it  was 
dumb.  Had  there  not  risen  a  Monsieur 
Arouet  de  Voltaire,  whose  very  name 
was  a  synonym  for  good  things— good 
things  meaning  smart. things,  be  it  un¬ 
derstood?  Were  there  not  the  famous 
salons  of  Sceaux,  of  Madame  du  Def- 
fand.  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse, 
Madame  Geoffrin,  Holbach,  Helv6tius, 
a  hundred  others?  Wit  was  in  the  air; 
fiattery,  courtliness,  repartee.  To  talk 
well  was  the  whole  duty  of  man.  Had 
not  Monsieur  de  Voltaire  himself  said, 
“Un  bon  mot  vaut  bien  un  bon  liyre?” 
The  Fontenelle  of  the  “Plurality  of 
Worlds,”  for  instance,  was  much  more 
esteemed  for  his  repartees  than  for.  his 
book,  and  better  known  by  an  anecdote 
than  by  bis  genius.  He  was  ninety- 
seven  when  it  was  told  of  him  that, 
having  paid  the  beautiful  Madame  Hel- 
vfitius  a  hundred  compliments,  he 
passed  her  without  seeming  to  see  her. 
When  she  reproached  him  for  bis  want 
of  gallantry,  he  replied,  “Madame,  if  I 
bad  looked  at  you  I  could  never  have 
gone  by.” 

Age  was  no  excuse  for  dullness.  To 
the  last  one  must  be  alert,  brilliant, 
pointed.  It  was  the  Fontenelle  of  a, 
hundred  on  his  deathbed  who,  when  a 
friend  asked  biip,  “Oomment  cela 
va-t-u?"  wit  to  tlie  Mat  replied  '^Rh 
dying  lips,  “Oela  no  va  paa,  c^a  s’en 
va,"  The  anecdote  i«.  aa  iippossible  of 
translatloif  aa  am  ao  ipapy  others  of 
the  time.  It  wae  a  much  agrUer  aad 
bofhviKont  FonteneUe  take,  p^^wtonateiy 
toad  of  aapanagus  with  h»vitqdi  to. 
dinner  an  Abb^  vibp.piiqfarmtd  R 

with  buttoi:.  MtodXn^  Qfi  hpipitahM  oh- 
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HgatloDS,  Monsieur  Fontenelle  bad 
given  orders  ttiat  half  the  dish  shotild 
be  served  one  way,  half  the  other.  Just 
before  the  coiirse  came  on,  the  Abbd 
fell  down  in  a  fit.  Without  taking  the 
slightest  notice  of  him,  Fontenelle 
rushed  straight  to  the  kitchen,  crying, 
“All  with  oil!  all  with  oil!” 

A  cynic  flavor  to  one’s  Jest  pleased 
the  Jaded  palates  of  that  day.  Even 
good,  homely  old  Madame  Geoffrin, 
when  some  one  said  to  her  of  a  noto¬ 
rious  liar,  “What  he  says  is  quite  true,” 
responded,  “Then  why  does  he  say  it?” 

Blind  Madame  do  Deflfand,  who  was 
bom  cynical  'as  she  was  bom  bored, 
when  HelvCtlus  was  blamed  in  her 
bearing  for  having  made  selflshness  in 
his  great  book  “On  the  Mind”  the 
mainspring  of  human  action,  answered, 
“Bah!  he  has  only  betrayed  everybody’s 
secret.”  It  was  she  who  so  happily 
nicknamed  Montesquieu's  “Esprit  des 
Lois,”  “L’Esprlt  sor  les  Louis;”  and 
she  who  said  that  supper  was  one  of 
the  four  ends  of  man,  but  she  couldn’t 
recollect  the  other  three.'  It  was  the 
brilliant  Dodos'  who  always  expressed 
disdain  by  the  formula,  “O’est  I’avah't- 
dernler  des  hommes.”  “And  why  the 
last  but  one?”  asked  a  friend.  “Pour 
ne  ddcoura^r  personne.” 

As  for  Voltaire,  he  was  the  flrst  of 
cynics.'  When  the  author  who  was 
reading  aloud  his  dull  comedy  came  to 
the'  words,  “Here  the  Chevalier 
laughed”— “Happy  manr  murmured 
Voltaire.  It  was  not  the  spirit  of  the 
age  to  forego  one’s  repartee'  because  it 
gave  pain.  To  see  one’s  friend  wince 
was  an  assurance  that  one’s  Jest  bad  a 
^int '  ^  '  ’ 

'  When  that  brilliant  Monsieur  Arouet 
was  answering  dh  'dddress  presented  to 
him  by  ’some  little  provincial  college 
which  had 'called  Itself  “the  daughter  of 
the  unlversl'^  'of  'l^aris,”  who  would 
have  bftd  hi'th'deny  himself  bis  “I  don’t 
doubt' ^t!  jL'  VeryVi^dent'^rl  who  hM 
never  got  herWlf  tkiied  itbout?’*^  It  whs 
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this  same  Arouet  who,  wishing  to  keep 
dark  the  authorship  of  the  “Enfant 
Prodlgue,”  replied  to  his  friends,  “But 
if  people  guess?”— “Mentez,  mes  amis, 
mentez.” 

If  Voltaire  would  have  been  no  less 
Voltaire  without  his  moU,  that  is  but  a 
tribute  to  the  matchless  cleverness  of 
his  works.  Wit  in  those  days  not  only 
won  men  and  women  a  place  in  the 
world,  but  kept  It  for  them.  It  was 
better  than  money,  better  than  birth, 
better  than  beauty.  It  was  necessary 
to  give  piquancy  to  all  those  delightful 
possessions.  It  made  a  poor  companion, 
illegitimate  by  birth,  pitted  by  small¬ 
pox,  doubtful  in  morals,  living  on  char¬ 
ity,  one  of  the  flrst  hostesses  in  Paris. 
The  proud  aristocracy  of  that  gor¬ 
geous  day— proud  with  the  blindest 
pride  that  goes  Just  before  the  fall— 
were  content  to  be  received  by  the 
homely  daughter  of  a  vulet  de  chambre 
or  the  light  wife  of  a  Farmer-General, 
because  in  their  salons  was  wit- wheth¬ 
er  it  was  wit  on  the  old  faith  men 
thought  dying,  or  on  the  old  order  of 
things  men  thought  immortal,  or  on  a 
Utopian  new  world  which  they  still 
dreamed  might  be  raised  on  some  other 
foundation  than  the  shattered  ruins  of 
the  old. 

So  long  as  it  was  wit,  and  wit  with 
that  cynic  flavor  in  it,  that  was  enough. 
That  the  cynicism  was  needed  by  a 
class  who  bad  nothing  to  do,  and  bad 
done  nothing  but  amuse  themselves  for 
generations,  was  not’  wonderful.  It 
was  the  olive  after  the  too  gorgeous 
banquet.  That  the  c^lcism  became 
soon,  not  the  light  cynicism  of  Words, 
but  deeper,  of  the  soul,  was  not  woh- 
derful  either.  The  story  of  the  noble 
lady  who,  two  days  widowed,  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  a  surprised  friend  cheerfully 
playing  the  harp,'  and  whdse  'tunly  'ex¬ 
cuse  was,  "Ah!  you  should  have  'seeh 
me  yesterday!”  belonged  to 'a  lighter 
age  in  whose  Jest'  was  no  deeper  theSli- 
trig.  "The'  inotlter  who,  prilling  aif  her 
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daughter’s  sick-bed,  “Heaven  give  her 
back  to  me  and  take  all  my  other  chil¬ 
dren!”  was  interrupted  by  the  husband 
of  another  of  her  daughters:  “Do  you 
include  the  sons-ln-law?”  is  of  the  same 
category.  But  as  the  century  advanced, 
and  as,  side  by  side  with  the  volup¬ 
tuous  sloth  of  the  Bien  AJm6,  sprang 
into  being  strange  ideas'  of  some 
strange  future,  a  startling  conception  of 
a  France  in  which  the  French 
were  not  made  for  the  king 
but  the  king  for  the  French, 
it  became  the  fashion,  not  only  for 
novels  like  “Emile”  to  teach  women  ma¬ 
ternity  and  the  rights  of  their  depen¬ 
dents,  and,  later,  for  plays  like  “Fi¬ 
garo”  and  the  “Barber  of  Seville”  to 
warn  absolute  monarchy  of  absolute 
democracy— but  for  the  slightest  mots 
to  be  double-edged  and  significant. 

The  aphorism  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Lespinasse,  who  spent  her  whole  life 
entertaining,  “Those  who  come  to  see 
me  do  me  honor,  those  who  stay  away 
give  me  pleasure,”  pleased  her  guests, 
it  seems.  The  mot  had  a  little  whip  at 
the  end  of  it,  which  fiicked  her  hearers’ 
interest  into  new  life.  “Que  est-ce  qui 
est  heureux?”  said  D’Alembert,  lover 
of  Mademoiselle,  greatest  of  Encyclo¬ 
paedists  and  mathematicians.  “Qui  est- 
ce  qui  est  heureux?  .  .  .  Quelquo  mis¬ 
erable.”  There  was  that  which  gave 
one  food  for  thought,  too,  in  the  remark 
of  the  Duchesse  du  Maine,  the  queen 
of  those  gaUres  du  bel  esprit  at  Sceaux, 
who,  when  asked  what  she  wanted 
with  the  crowd  of  noisy  people  who 
surrounded  her,  replied,  “I  am  so  un¬ 
happy  as  not  to  be  able  to  do  without 
that  which  I  don’t  in  the  least  need.” 

It  was  such  an  ennui  as  this  as 
turned  women’s  thoughts  and  conversa¬ 
tion  to  philanthropy,  the  rights  of  men, 
anything  that  was  real  and  earnest,  if 
only  for  a  change;  and,  as  a  traveller 
observed,  what  they  said  In  the  salons 
under  the  Bien  Almfi,  they  said  In  the 
streets  under  his  successor. 


Such  new  ideas  were  whispered  still 
nearer  the  king,  it  appears.  Was 
there  nothing  but  a  jest  in  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  Government  as  “an  abso¬ 
lute  monarchy  tempered  by  lampoons,” 
or  in  the  remark  that.  If  it  were  not  for 
this  same  Government,  there  would  be 
no  more  laughter  in  France? 

Montesquieu  boldly  defined  a  lord  as 
“a  man  who  sees  the  king,  speaks  to 
the  minister,  has  ancestors,  debts  and 
pensions.” 

Prudhomme  chose  in  1789  as  his  motto 
for  his  new  “Journal  des  Kfivolutions 
de  Paris;”  “The  great  only  seem  great 
because  we  are  on  our  knees:  let  us 
get  up.” 

When  the  Bien  Aim6  himself  com¬ 
placently  said  of  the  Farmers-General 
— those  wicked  tax  gatherers,  the 
grasping  publicans  of  old  France— that 
they  sustained  the  State,  the  Due 
d’Ayen  had  the  courage  to  answer, 
“Yes,  sire,  as  the  rope  sustains  the 
criminal.”  The  anecdote  is,  after  all, 
but  a  preface  to  the  familiar  one  of 
Voltaire,  who,  at  the  party  when  every¬ 
one  was  telling  robber  stories,  had 
nothing  to  say  but  “Once,  gentlemen, 
there  was  a  Farmer-General”  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  honors  of  the  evening. 

The  times  were,  indeed,  fast  ripening 
or  rotting  to  revolution.  A  woman’s 
beauty  and  unscrupulousness  could  still 
fill  government  ofilces  with  her  friends, 
and  her  cleverness  be  trusted  to  keep 
their  infiuence  hers,  and  turn  the  point 
of  any  honest  rebuff.  The  Chancellor 
Maupeou  was  talking  one  day  to  Ma¬ 
dame  Lapelletier  de  Beaupr^,  who  had 
persuaded  all  her  many  relatives  in 
State  berths  to  oppose  the  Chancellor’s 
changes:  “It  is  a  great  pity,  Madame, 
women  mix  themselves  in  affairs  they 
understand  no  more  than  geese.”  “And 
don’t  you  know,”  she  answered,  “it  was 
the  geese  that  saved  the  Capitol?’  The 
wit  would  have  put  her  right  in  the  es¬ 
timation  of  that  strange  world,  if  she 
had  been  a  thousand  times  more  in  the 
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1  wrong.  So  long  as  one  was  amusing! 

s  Olbough,  to  be  sure,  this  topsy-turvy 

aristocracy  had  mostly  taken  now  to 
finding  amusement  in  odd  things,  such 
'  as  an  artificial  aping  of  Nature,  and 

r  liberty  as  advocated  by  the  apostles  of 

»  the  “Contrat  Social,”  which  a  wicked 
little  wit  of  an  Italian  Abbd  bad  hap- 
s  pily  defined  as  “the  right  of  Interfering 

)  in  other  people’s  affairs.”  It  was  this 

I  same  little  Galiani  who  had  once 

dubbed  Paris  the  “caf6  de  I’Europe.” 
)  That  title  was  apt  when  he  gave  It. 

I  Before  he  died  In  1787— jester  to  the 
t  I  end,  and  saying  that  the  dead  were  so 
)  bored  down  below  they  had  sent  for 

him  to  enliven,  them— there  were 
strange  whisperings  in  that  cafd  of  his, 

I  and  ominous  portents  in  its  air  for  most 

!  of  the  guests.  “Let  us  eat,  drink,  and 

be  merry,  for  to  morrow  we  die,”  should 
have  been  the  motto  of  that  house  of 
entertainment. 

At  Sceaux,  a  dissipated  old  Duchess 

I  could  still  observe  comfortably  when  a 
young  man  of  the  people  wooed  her: 
“A  Duchess  is  never  more  than  thirty 
for  a  bourgeois”  She  died  before  the 
days  when  such  a  saying  would  have 
brought  up  against  her— a  capital 
crime.  A  laughing  Dauphlness,  very 
wilful  and  charming,  and  fresh  from 
an  Imperial  schoolroom,  where  she  had 
I  gaily  succeeded  in  learning  nothing, 
I  nicknamed  her  dull,  mechanic  Louis 
I  “Vulcan;”  her  respectable  Necker  “the 
little  counting-house  clerk,”  her  great 
reforming  Turgot,  who  would  fain  be¬ 
gin  his  reforms  at  €ourt  and  deny  his 
lovely  archduchess  the  necessary  mil¬ 
lions  for  her  pleasures,  “the  ‘No*  minls- 
I  ter,”  and  Sartines  “the  gentle  liar.”  It 
I  was  she,  too,  who  classified  the  dreary 
ladles  in  waiting- as  Fossils,  Frumps, 
and  Lumps.  Was  it  these  girlish  mock¬ 
eries,  bitterly  repeated  and  magnified 
by  a  thousand  malicious  tongues,  of 
which  she  thought  on  that  last  morn¬ 
ing  when  her  would-be  confessor  re¬ 
minded  her  that  she  died  to  expiate  her 
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crimes,  and  she  answered,  “No  crimes, 
but  folUes?” 

When  the  Blen  AimO  was  buried 
amid  the  universal  rejoicing  of  his  lov-  i 

ing  subjects,  there  was  buried  with  him 
much  of  that  gaiety  and  lightness  f 

which  bad  made  a  wicked  Court  but  too' 
attractive.  The  volatile  Dauphlness  i 

was  queen  now — ^the  Queen  of  the  Dia¬ 
mond  Necklace,  the  Austrian,  Madame  'i 

Veto.  If,  in  the  early  days  of  the  reign,  j 

when  a  mad  little  world  went  masquer¬ 
ading  at  Trianon,  there  were  still  jests 
enough,  there  was  a-  deadly  earnestness 
beneath  them,  and  through  that  last  I 

fierce  sunshine  the  close  rumble  of 
thunder.  One  jester,  the  reforming 
Abbfi  Sley^  himself,  who  was  respon-  !l 

sible  for  the  memorable  “What  is  the  <- 

Third  Estate?  Nothing.  What  ought 
It  to  be?  Everything,”  when  one  of  his 
friends  asked  him  afterwards  what  he  :< 

had  done  during  the  Terror,  could 
only  say,  “What  did  I  do?  I  survived.”^ 

Another  jester,  the  Abbd  Maury,  ji 

who  once,  when  a  colporteur,  to  sell  his  ii 

newspapers,  went  about  crying,  “Death 

of  the  Abb6  Maury!”  hit  the  colporteur  , 

vigorously  over  the  head,  saying  i 

“There!  If  I  am  dead  you  will  anyhow 

believe  in  ghosts!”  narrowly  saved  his 

life  by  a  jest  at  last.  “A  la  lanterne,”  I 

shrieked  that  mad  mob.  “L’Abbd  d.  la 

lanterne!”  “Do  you  think  you  would  ' 

see  better  If  I  were  there?”  said  Mon-  ; 

sieur  with  consummate  coolness.  And  < 

the  laugh  went  with  him  and  they  let 

him  go.  ' 

But  when  one  has  to  jest  to  save 
one’s  skin  the  mirth  rings  a  little  hol¬ 
low.  The  wit  that  made  the  Sun  -  I 

King’s  Court  delightful  and  his  succes-  i 

sor’s  a  prophecy,  had^little  in  keeping  j 


with  the  grim  wit  of  the  Terror.  The  i 

■  Revolution  was  a  century  in  itself.  Its  ' 

bitter  humor  is  its  own— and  its  own 
only.  It  Is  certainly  not  the  humor  of  * 

that  splendid  trlfier,  that  gay  solver  of  | 

solemn  problems,  the  Eighteenth  Cen-  d 

tnry.  One  cannot  Instance  better  the  \\\ 
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great  golf  fixed  between  the  wit  of 
those  periods,  so  close  in  time  and  so 
wid^y  divided  in  spirit,  than  by 
recalling  the  old  story  of  the  deathbed 
of  Voltaire,  who  was  the  most  perfect 
representative  of  his  age,  and  a  little 
sto^  of  the  Terror. 

A  priest  forced  himself  upon  the  dy¬ 
ing  pagan. 

“And  from  whom  do  you  come?” 

Tb«  Oomhlll  Magmsine. 


“De  la  part  de  Dlen  mfime.” 

“Eh  blenr  Monsieur  rAbhd— vps  let- 
tres  de  crCance?” 

And  the  Abbd  insisted  no  more. 

“Do  yon  believe  in  hell?”  said  the 
President  of  the  Bevolntionary  Tribu¬ 
nal  to  the  Curd  of  Amplepuy. 

“How  can  I  doubt  It,”  he  answered, 
“when  I  see  It?” 

8.  0.  Tallentyre. 


BALLADE  OF  OLD  LOVE-LETTERS. 

Deep  in  a  cedar  chest  they  lie. 

Far  removed  from  the  light  of  day. 

The  ink  on  their  pages  long  since  dry. 

The  soul  of  their  longing  fied  away. 

Lines  that  vary  from  grave  to  gay, 

And  yearnings  tinged  with  the  heart’s  desire. 
And  words  that  promise  and  plead  and  pray— 
These  are  the  strings  of  Love’s  sad  lyre. 

Many  a  year  has  passed  them  by. 

Many  a  month  from  March  to  May, 

The  snows  have  gathered  on  hillocks  high. 

And  birds  have  sung  in  the  orchards  gay. 
Minstrels  carolled  their  roundelay, 

And  nights  grown  black  o’er  the  sunset’s  pyre; 
Yet  such  as  these  have  survived  decay— 

These  are  the  strings  of  Love’s  sad  lyre. 

All  too  sacred  for  mortal  eye. 

Let  them  dream  in  the  silence  gray. 

For  love  remains  though  the  lovers  die. 

Slow  passing  out  from  their  house  of  clay; 
These  shall  last  while  the  waters  play. 

And  on  till  the  steadfast  winds  may  tire. 

For  this  is  the  music  living  aye— 

These  are  the  strings  of  Love’s  sad  lyre! 

ElfTOT. 

Prince,  whom  the  Lords  of  earth  obey. 

Death,  although  thou  art  dark  and  diK. 

Here  is  that  Which  disputes  thy  sway — 

Th^  are 'the  strings  of  libve’s  sad  lyre! 
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THE  SPRINKAQE  OF  BRITAIN. 


Tbe  Goodwin  Sands,  wbicb  really 
consist  of  a  stratum  of  sand  about  fif¬ 
teen  feet  deep  resting  on  blue  clay  and 
including  in  one  portion  a  formation  of 
chalk,  can  safely  be  claimed  as  a  por¬ 
tion  of  our  lost  territory  which  existed, 
it  is  thought  by  geologists,  as  an  island 
as  late  as  1099,  when  the  great  fiood 
according  to  the  Saxon  Chronicle  sub¬ 
merged  it.  The  tradition  that  Tenter- 
den  Church  steeple  was  built  of  stones 
abstracted  fropn  the  sea  wall  protecting 
Earl  Goodwin’s  estate  with  the  result 
that  the  said  land  was  lost  is  not,  we 
are  afraid,  based  on  the  bed-rock  of 
solid  fact. 

The  neighborifig  Isle  of  Sbeppey— 
which  some  time  ago  was  estimated  to 
be  disappearing  at  the  rate  of  fifty 
acres  in  twenty  years— has  also  suf¬ 
fered  severely  by  the  ravages  of  the 
sea,  particularly  at  Minster-in-Shep- 
pey  and  Warden  Point,  where, 
it  is  said,  the  oldest  inhabitants 
can  recall  the  time  when  farm-build- 
inga  stood  on  ground  long  since  swept 
away  together  with  200  feet  of  the  cliff 
below;  t|ie  parish  of  Warden,  which  in 
the  seventies  possessed  796  acres,  of 
which  256  were  land,  has  lost  220  acres 
in  as  many  years.  In  the  ancient 
church  of  Reculvers  the  Isle  of  Tbanet 
possesses  a  splendid  gauge  for  meas¬ 
uring  the  ravages  of  the  ocean;  tbe 
church  in  Henry  VIU’s  time  a^as  a 
mile  in^nfi>  at  the  ^ginning  of  tbe 
present  century  between  it  and  the  sea 
Fere  a  cbnrcb-yarfii  &  road  and  some 
houses;  to-4ay  it  {Kpjupies  a  precariofis 
position  on  tbe  edge  of  the  cUff  abput 
ibalf-way  between  Bixchington  and 
Heme  Ray.  Captions  peoi^e,  by  the 
way,  op  arrivbig  at  that  fayorlte  va* 
tering-place  b#ye  beep  kpown  bo  ash 
for  the  ejywJt  Ideality  p*  the  ‘N?#!”— 
this  if  one  of  the  dtavbachi  tp  BPf- 


sessing  an  encroaching  sea.  At  its 
worst  points  the  shrinkage  of 
tbe  Island  is  estimated  at  three  f^ 
a  year,  which  is  a  rate  of  progression, 
although  quite  fast  enough  for  tbe  pro¬ 
prietors  of  Kingsgate  Castle  near 
Broadstalrs,  which  will  not  unlikely 
disappear  before  long,  tliat  does  npt 
offer  much  encouragement  to  long¬ 
sighted  individuals  to  purchase  land  a^ 
Canterbury  with  the  hope  of  reaping 
tbe  benefit  when  that  city  shall  become 
one  of  tbe  ports  of  England. 

Continuing  farther  sontJiwards,  we 
arrive  at  Deal,  where  early  in  August 
last  there  was  some  excitement  on  ac¬ 
count  of  tbe  encroachment  of  what  is 
sometimes  known  as  Britannia’s  safe¬ 
guard  and  the  possible  overthrow  of 
tbe  sea-wall,  the  foundation  of  which 
had  been  denuded  by  a  gale  some 
months  before  of  the  protecting  bl^- 
wark  of  shingle.  Since  Cteear  lan<fed 
there  (B.C.  K)  the  town  of  Deal  has 
suffered  not  a  little  at  the  hands  of  Ng- 
ture,  for  it  mofe  or  less  e^^Joyed  an 
earthquake  in  1692,  and  at  one  period 
of  its  career  lost  a  frontage  of  150  feet 
in  a  little  over  six  years. 

When  early  in  1807  a  series  of  land¬ 
slips  happened  at  Dover  and  Folhg- 
stone,  on  account  of  which  the  eqast- 
guard  station  at  Shakespeare’s  Cliff 
had  tp  follow  the  example  set  by  the 
station  at  Minster,  which  was  removed 
inland  half  a  mile  a  few  years  ago,  an 
examination  of  tbe  cogst  line  showjed 
how  remarkable  the  epcfqach'hPh^ 
have  bem  dgrhag  '^e  lg||t  bWPfity 
years.  It  was  sa|d  by  ttqap  bi^yt  9h^- 
fif^  tp  give  ap  op^pn  fpej^  ypFP 
ago  high  Fgter  np^rg  pn  tblp  pfrt  p^ 
the  cogft  FfHi  ^ 

seaward  thf^  ft  tb?  fW* 

thft  gtpata;:  fart  of  p^j^es 

In 
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A.  similar  tale  is  told  from  Beecby 
Head  to  Chichester,  where  the  land 
lost  varies  from  three  feet  to  as  much 
as  twenty  feet  annually,  the  greatest 
erosion  occurring  between  Selsey  Bill 
and  the  latter  city.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Brighton  the  cliffs  at  Black  Rock  have 
been  constantly  undermined,  and  at 
Rottingdean  part  of  the  highway  itself 
disappeared  into  the  sea  some  little 
time  ago;  but  the  advance  of  the 
enemy  is  nothing  like  so  rapid  as  it  is 
farther  down  the  coast.  The  village  of 
Selsey,  which  now  stands  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  sea,  is  traditionally  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  situated  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  a  peninsula  half  of  which  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  swept  away  since 
the  Saxon  era.  A  sea-track  to  the 
south  coast  of  Selsey  Bill  bears  the 
name  of  the  Park  to  this  day,  and  was 
indeed  a  park  stocked  with  deer,  the 
property  of  the  Bishops  of  Chichester, 
so  late  as  the  time  of  Henry  VIII;  it  is 
now  an  anchorage  ground  with  one  to 
three  fathoms  (18  feet)  of  water.  The 
site  of  the  ancient  cathedral  is  also 
covered  by  the  sea.  At  the  time  Sel¬ 
sey  Church  was  built  it  was  two  miles 
to  the  north-east  of  the  village,  but 
since  then  the  village  has  crept  up 
to  it  and  after  the  village  has  crept 
the  sea;  it  was  we  fear  not  so  much 
the  attraction  of  the  church  as  their 
repulsion  by  the  ocean  that  drove  the 
villagers  inland. 

With  regard  to  the  east  coast  a  sorry 
story  has  to  be  told,  the  county  of 
Yorkshire  for  instance  from  Bridling¬ 
ton  to  Spurn  Head  has  been  disappear¬ 
ing,  It  is  calculated,  at  an  average  rate 
of  six  feet  a  year.  It  is  said  that  care¬ 
ful  observation  of  a  certain  twelve  mile 
stretch  shows  that  the  cliffs  forty  feet 
high  have  been  eaten  away  by  the 
waves  for  132  feet  in  forty  years;  it  is, 
however,  at  Spurn  Head  that  the 
greatest  ravages  have  taken  place. 

In  Edward  the  First’s  time  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Ravenspur,  a  seaport  near 


Spurn  Head,  sent  more  than  one  mem¬ 
ber  to  Parliament;  in  1399  and  1471 
Henry  IV  and  Eidward  IV  respectively 
landed  there,  but  very  soon  after  the 
latter’s  visit  the  entire  town  was  swept 
away  by  the  sea.  To-day  the  village  of 
Kilnsea  alone  stands  upon  the  Head; 
the  old  site  of  the  village — once  a  fair 
place  on  a  hill,  with  a  fine  old  church, 
destroyed  by  the  waves  In  1826—18  now 
some  hundreds  of  yards  below  high 
water  mark,  and  when  New  Kilnsea 
joins  it,  the  sea  and  the  Humber  will 
not  take  long  to  destroy  the  entire 
promontory  and  make  things  very  un¬ 
pleasant  at  Grimsby.  The  Blue  Bell 
Inn,  half-‘way  between  the  sea  and  the  i 
river,  bears  a  stone  upon  which  is  in¬ 
scribed,  “Built  in  the  3rear  1847;  534 
yards  from  the  sea’’;  when  measured 
early  last  spring  the  distance  was  334 
yards. 

The  great  landslip  at  Cromer  in  May  ' 
last  year,  when  10,000  tons  of  earth 
fell  down  as  a  rrault  of  the  undermin¬ 
ing  of  the  cliffs  by  the  previous  No¬ 
vember’s  gales,  very  forcibly  drew  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  the  ravages 
of  the  sea  in  Norfolk.  At  Sheringham, 
about  four  miles  north  of  Cromer,  frig-  i 
ates  drawing  twenty  feet  of  water 
could  in  1829  ride  at  anchor  where  fifty 
years  before  a  cliff  fifty  feet  high 
stood.  The  adjacent  town  of  Shlpden,  ; 
which  once  stood  on  lower  ground  sea¬ 
ward,  has  reposed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean  since  the  time  of  Henry  IV,  leav-  * 
Ing  behind  no  traces  of  Its  existence, 
saving  some  masonry  supposed  to  have 
belonged  to  a  churtch.  Aldborough  in  < 
Suffolk  lost  its  market  place  within  this 
century;  but  the  town  of  Orwell,  that  S 
stood  about  five  miles  from  Harwich 
in  King  Alfred’s  days,  had  a  far  more 
disastrous  tussle  with  the  waves,  to 
which  it  eventually  succumbed;  It  is 
now  known  to  mariners  ,ns  the  West 
Rocks  shoal.  On  the  decay  of  Orwell, 
Harwich  rose  into  importance  shortly 
after  the  Conqueror  arrived,  but  even 
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that  port  has  had  some  grievous  battles 
with  the  hungry  North  Sea.  The  Bea- 
«on  Cliff  at  this  port  had  once  a  signal 
house  and  a  semaphore,  but  they  long 
ago  vanished,  with  a  good  portion  of 
the  cliff  Itself.  Eighty  feet  of  cliff  dis¬ 
appeared  between  1756  and  1804,  and 
another  350  feet  in  the  following 
thirty-seven  years.  A  tract  of  land 
Jcnown  as  the  Vicar’s  Field  and  part 
of  a  battery  built  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  shore  were  swept  away 
in  1829,  and  probably  the  tO'wn  would 
have  followed  suit  if  the  late  Sir 
Charles  Lyall  had  not  pointed  out  the 
danger  of  selling  for  cement  the  shin¬ 
gle  which  forms  a  natural  break-water. 
Before  the  sea  encroached  and  de¬ 
stroyed  its  harbors  and  streets  Dun- 
wich,  a  village  not  far  from  Harwich, 
was  one  of  the  most  important  towns 
in  Suffolk,  and  in  the  reign  of  Richard 
I  for  supplying  the  King’s  enemies 
with  corn  it  paid  a  fine  of  6,000  merks, 
whilst  Ipswich  contributed  but  200.  In 
the  good  old  days  of  Edward  1  it 
boasted  six  parish  churches,  three 
chapels,  several  friaries,  and  divers 
other  public  buildings,  including  a  jail; 
moreover,  it  contributed  eleven  ships 
of  war  to  the  navy.  To-day  its  popu¬ 
lation  is  about  200.  The  site  of  Dun- 
wich,  we  learn,  was  an  eminence  com¬ 
posed  of  loose  sand  and  loam,  and  both 
a  part  of  the  site  and  part  of  the  ad« 
jacent  coast  for  several  miles  to  the 
east  have  sunk  beneath  the  encroach¬ 
ing  ocean. 

At  Walton,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Felixstowe,  there  was  in  days  of  yore 
.a  castle  dating  from  the  time  of  the 
-Romans  which  existed  at  all  events  in 
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Henry  II’s  reign,  for  he  did  his  best  to 
destroy  it,  but  it  was  left  to  the  merci¬ 
less  waves  to  put  the  final  touches  to 
its  downfalL  In  the  same  neighbor¬ 
hood  stood  a  Roman  wall,  in  which  the 
fishermen  complain  to-day  that  they 
sometimes  entangle  their  nets  when 
trawling  several  miles  out  at  sea. 

The  west  coasts  do  not  appear  to 
have  suffered  as  much  as  those  border¬ 
ing  the  east  and  southeast  of  Elngland, 
but  the  coast  of  Lancashire  and  Ches¬ 
hire  has  undoubtedly  undergone  a  con¬ 
siderable  change  within  the  past  cen¬ 
tury.  It  is,  however,  comforting  to 
learn  that  “notwithstanding  the  great 
erosion  of  our  coast  line  by  the  sea  in 
many  places  additions  are  being  made 
both  naturally  and  artificially,  so  that 
it  is  probable  that  the  total  land  area  of 
England  and  Wales  is  as  great  now  as 
it  was  500  years  ago.” 

Did  we  not  read  the  other  day  that 
some  520  acres  of  land  reclaimed  from 
the  sea  some  years  ago  at  Bembridge, 
Isle  of  Wight,  were  sold  recently,  to¬ 
gether  with  an  additional  estate  of 
twenty-eight  acres,  for  £13,890?  Do 
not  people  talk  of  the  decayed  seaports 
of  Rye  and  Winchelsea  which  the  sea 
has  left  behind,  and  financiers  of  the 
Dee  Estates  and  other  reclaimed  lands? 
If  the  east  coast  loses  and  the  west 
gains,  does  not  this  give  the  nation  a 
change  of  scene?  What  more  can  we 
desire  if  we  do  not  possess  land  bor¬ 
dering  on  the  North  Sea?  Nothing— 
unless  we  are  interested  in  a  derelict 
seaport,  and  then  perhaps  we  may  le¬ 
gitimately  yearn  for  the  sea.  After  all, 
it  is  supposed  to  be  our  element 
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NAWAZ  KHAN,  THE  GIFT  OF  ALLAH. 


Nawaz  Khan  was  the  fighting  ram  of 
the  Marris.  This  is  a  chronicle  of  the 
resuit  of  his  dabbling  in  the  affairs  of 
the  British  Empire. 

The  Marris  tribesmen  were  a  Joyous 
set  of  looting  blackguards,  proper 
Pathans.  They  were  a  small  tribe;  to 
them  had  come  down  a  heritage  of  bor¬ 
der  feud  that  while  it  developed  the 
fighting  qualities  of  the  survivors,  kept 
the  census  _  within  bounds. 

Their  land  was  fifty  miles  northeast 
of  a  sin-stricken  teshil,  named  Sibi,  on 
the  Afghan  border.  Any  tribe  that  lives 
within  fifty  miles  of  that  station  is  sure 
to  be  bad  clean  through.  Sibi  was 
known  as  “the  white  man’s  grave;*’ 
that  was  fiattery— it  was  worse. 

In  September,  when  I  passed  through 
the  land  of  the  Marris,  they  despoiled 
me  with  cheerful  abandon;  they  looted 
my  commissariat  camel  with  platonic 
freedom;  and  one  night  a  lover  of  fine 
raiment  came  as  I  slept  and  cut  the 
side  from  my  tent  to  make  a  toga  for 
his  broad  shoulders.  Allah!  that  was 
clever. 

,  Six  foot-sore  brigands  made  sandals 
from  my  leather  gun-case,  and  then 
came  and  hob-nobbed  with  me  over  a 
pot  of  tea.  They  were  proud  of  their 
new  foot-wear;  the  oak-tanned  soles 
peeped  at  me  joyously  from  beneath 
the  square,  rugged  toes  of  the  una¬ 
bashed  Pathans.  I  said  nothing  about 
this  little  matter— controversy  might 
have  ended  with  a  slit  in  my  neck; 
they  had  such  a  summary  way  of  end¬ 
ing  unpleasant  arguments. 

My  guide,  who  was  a  first  cousin  to 
these  outlaws  in  deviltry,  was  the  best- 
natured  blackguard  I  ever  travelled 
with;  he  gave  me  politic  pointers,  for 
he  had  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent. 

“These  dwellers  in  caves,”  he  said. 


praved  camels— also  of  evil  swine;: 
therefore  take  no  no'tlce,  and  we  will 
get  through  pleasantly  enough— with¬ 
out  trouble.” 

His  policy  was  sound;  so  the  Marris 
and  I  remained  on  the  very  best  of 
terms.  They  even  showed  me  Nawaz 
Khan,  the  fighting  ram  that  had  bucked 
into  oblivion  every  other  ram  from  Dera 
Ghazi  to  Peshawar.  And  because  of 
that  they  had  been  exalted  among  the 
ram-fighting,  man-fighting,  any-sort-of- 
fighting  nations  of  that  kush. 

At  the  guide’s  suggestion  I  gave  the 
owner,  Rabat  Shah,  five  rupees  to  make 
silver  knobs  for  the  points  of  the 
Khan’s  horns.  Surely  I  had  become  a 
blood-brother  to  the  cut-throat  Marris. 
That  was  what  the  guide  said— also- 
was  I  safe  in  the  sight  of  Allah,  he  as¬ 
sured  me. 

When  I  returned  in  December, 
Nawaz  Khan,  “the  Gift  of  Allah,”  was 
gone.  He  had  been  looted,  or  had  tum¬ 
bled  over  a  cliff.  The  tribe  had  searched 
at  the  bottom  of  every  precipice  with¬ 
out  result.  That  he  had  been  stolen 
was  as  diflicult  of  belief  as  the  state¬ 
ment  that  some  one  had  made  away 
with  Buddha’s  tooth  from  the  temple 
at  Kandy. 

But  Nawaz  Khan  was  gone  of  a  cer¬ 
tainty.  And  now  there  was  only  the 
memory  of  his  many  battles,  and  the 
promise  of  much  murder  for  the 
thieves  who  held  him. 

******* 

When  I  reached  Sibi,  almost  the  first 
sight  I  saw  was  a  ram.  Joyous  in  much 
fat,  taking  a  rise  out  of  a  tall  Punjabi 
orderly  in  front  of  his  colonel’s  tent. 
The  ram  had  caught  him  fair  in  the 
middle,  on  the  south  side,  and  if  the 
soldier  had  been  brittle  he  would  have 
broken  in  two.  As  it  was  he  covered 


“are  the  unregenerate  offspring  of  de-  much  territory  before  alighting  on  bis 
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bead  in  the  white  sand  of  the  Sibi 
plain. 

The  orderly  was  vexed  at  this  Im¬ 
portunate  attention  from  the  hard- 
beaded  ram.  He  picked  himself  up 
with  Sikh  dignity  and  reached  for  his 
gun,  which  stood  with  three  inches  of 
Its  iron  muzzle  buried  in  the  soft  earth. 

Now  a  ram  when  he  tries  for  a  knock¬ 
out  blow  and  falls,  usually  backs  up 
and  plays  a  little  harder  next  time;  but 
the  orderly’s  assailant  seemed  to  think 
be  had  carried  the  Joke  iar  enough, 
wisely  perhaps,  and  walked  sedately 
over  to  the  Colonel’s  dog-cart  and 
started  peeling  the  yellow  paint  from 
its  spokes. 

Something  about  the  cut  of  this  pug¬ 
nacious  sheep  appeared  familiar  to  me. 

I  manoeuvred  up  to  him  strategically, 
keeping  my  line  of  retreat  well  open. 
A  critical  reconnaisance  convinced  me 
that  it  was  the  fighting  ram  of  my  free- 
booting  friends  who  lived  in  the  foot¬ 
hills  of  the  Sulimans;  there  were  the 
silver  knobs  of  which  I  was  the  donor. 

Great  Scott!  what  was  he  doing  here 
at  the  colonel’s  tent?  The  whole  Mar- 
ris  country  would  be  in  a  blaze  if  they 
knew  of  it. 

But  they  had  looted  me;  therefore  let 
them  look  to  Allah  for  the  return  of 
their  tribe’s  glory. 

**«**«• 

I  asked  Teniers,  who  was  a  lieutenant 
in  the  regiment,  where  they  had  paka- 
raod  the  sheep. 

“Such  a  lark!’’  he  answered.  “You 
know  the  Colonel  is  a  queer  fish;  stud¬ 
ies  his  book  on  tactics— form  D.B.Z.  in 
his  pocket  all  the  time.  Good  enough 
chap,  you  know,  the  old  fellow  is— 
wouldn’t  know  enough  to  step  inside 
if  it  were  raining  bullets,  and  nothing 
to  be  gained  by  getting  shot;  but  all 
the  same,  he’s  like  one  of  those  grease¬ 
less  country  carts  with  his  squeaky 
voice— puts  the  fellows  all  on  edge,  you 
know. 

“We  don't  mind  fighting— like  it,  of 


course;  but,  hang  it  all!  when  there’s 
no  fighting  to  be  got— when  all  these 
biil-fellows  are  like  a  bally  lot  of  shep¬ 
herds,  plodding  around  with  their 
sheep  and  goats,  and  no  raiding  on. 
why  we  want  a  bit  of  fun,  or  else  we’ll 
go  fiabby. 

“Now,  ‘Old  Squeaks’— that’s  what  the 
chaps  call  him— thinks  fun— polo,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it,  you  know— is  all  skit¬ 
tles;  he  talks  about  the  oflQcers  bio  win’ 
their  ’oof,  and  tommy  rot  of  that  sort” 

I  let  Teniers  talk,  and  busied  myself 
with  his  cheroot  case,  hunting  for  a  de¬ 
cent  Trichi;  I  knew  there  was  some¬ 
thing  needing  a  lot  of  explaining  away, 
and  that  my  young  friend  was  leading 
up  to  it  diplomatically  enough.  So  1 
waited,  and  smoked  patiently  as  be  rat¬ 
tled  on  with  his  picturesque  narrative. 

“Well,  it  seemed  hopeless  enough;  we 
sat  in  the  rottenest  sort  of  luck.  There 
was  some  fighting  up  Chitral  way  with 
Shir  Afzul,  Umra  Khan,  and  that  lot. 
but  we  never  got  the  route.  The  camp 
was  simply  dying  of  stagnation.  If 
cholera  had  come  down  from  the  Bolan, 
as  it  did  last  year,  it  would  have  played 
merry  Hades  with  us—  we  were  that 
stalled  for  want  of  fighting  or  some¬ 
thing. 

“There  were  always  five  or  six  of  our 
fellows  in  hospital,  and  not  a  broken 
bone  or  a  ‘concussion’  in  the  whole 
bally  lot— nothing  but  fiabby  heart. 
That  was  what  was  bowling  them  over 
—thinking.  Good  God!  we  didn’t  come 
out  here  to  think,  did  we,  Braem?” 

“I  should  say  not,”  I  replied,  with  an 
emphatic  laugh. 

Teniers  looked  at  me  quizzically. 

“Don’t  be  a  sarcastic  goat,”  he  said 
testily.  “We  can  think  right  enough 
when  it’s  needed;  but  fighting,  or  polo, 
or  racing’s  the  thing  to  keep  a  man  fit. 
Good  heavens!  the  surgeon  actually 
hinted  that  some  of  the  fellows  were 
malingering.  It  would  have  ended  ih 
mutiny  right  enough;  but  Just  then  we 
got  hold  of  Yusuf - 
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Before  my  friend  had  time  to  finish 
the  sentence,  there  was  a  rushing  noise 
like  the  cutting  loose  of  a  junior  cy¬ 
clone,  and  over  we  went,  tent  and  alL 
Lord!  but  It  was  a  mix  up.  The  cot,  a 
stool,  a  suit-case,  young  Teniers,  with 
a  sword  spitted  between  bis  legs,  and 
myself  rolled  up  in  several  yards  of 
canvas. 

I  felt  some  great  body  go  crashing 
over  me;  and  beard,  rather  indistinctly, 
the  lieutenant’s  voice,  mufiled  in  the 
folds  of  the  tent,  saying,— 

“It’s  that  damn  ram,  I  bet  a  guinea! 
What  in  the  name  of  .^llah  is  be  after 
now?” 

It  was  the  Khan  right  enough. 
When  a  sergeant  and  two  privates  had 
sorted  us  from  among  the  debris,  we 
discovered  that  a  small  brick-laden  don¬ 
key  had  excited  the  ram’s  curiosity, 
and  he  had  attempted  to  sample  the 
stability  of  the  groggy  little  legs  that 
looked  so  hopelessly  inadequate. 

The  donkey  dipped  about  just  in  time 
to  miss  the  rush,  and  Nawaz  Khan’s 
charge  carried  him  through  our  canvas 
house.  When  the  soldiers  had  re¬ 
pitched  the  wrecked  tent,  Teniers  con¬ 
tinued  the  interrupted  history  of  the 
advent  of  the  ram. 

“Does  he  do  that  often?”  I  asked. 

“That’s  the  first  time  he’s  pipped  my 
castle,”  said  the  lieutenant,  working 
the  sand  out  of  his  hair  with  a  brush. 
“His  favorite  mark  is  a  Tommy  curled 
up  on  a  charpoy,  asleep.  Sometimes  be 
bunts  the  water  barrels  over  too;  and 
once  he  tipped  the  old  man  up,  backing 
to  charge  something  that  seemed  a  hap¬ 
py  mark.  Squeaks  was  heels  on,  and 
didn’t  see  him  coming.  We  hid  the 
ram  for  two  days— the  colonel  would 
have  shot  him.” 

“Who  owns  him— did  one  of  the  men 
cfcor  (steal)  him?”  I  asked  cautiously, 
for  the  Khan’s  deed  made  my  friend 
a  bit  irrelevant  to  the  point  at  issue. 

“No:  got  him  from  Yusuf— you  know 
Yusuf  Khan,  the  camel  man?” 


I  assented.  I  remembered  him  well. 
Once  upon  a  time  he  had  sold  me  a 
mad  Bokharan  as  a  riding  camel,  and 
the  blatant  thing  had  run  away  with 
me  for  twenty  miles.  At  the  end  I 
was  sea-sick,  and  for  a  week  had  ama¬ 
teur  rheumatism.  “Yes,  I  remember 
him,”  1  said  reminiscently;  “he’s  a  bad 
lot  even  for  a  Pathan.” 

“Well,  Yusuf  wanted  the  contract  for 
supplying  transport  camels,  and  came 
to  me  about  it  Wanted  to  know  what 
backshish  he  could  give  the  colonel  to 
win  his  heart.  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
such  a  thing?  Fancy  bis  trying  to 
work  fiqueaks  that  way.  They  do  it 
among  themselves,  you  know;  every¬ 
body’s  got  to  have  his  dustoor,  so  he 
thought  it  was  only  a  question  of  find¬ 
ing  out  what  the  colonel’s  fancy  ran 
to. 

“Lutyens,  who  came  up  with  the  regi¬ 
ment  was  with  me,  and  we  pulled  old 
Yusuf’s  leg  no  end  of  a  time,  quizzing 
him  as  to  what  be  had  to  give  the  colo- 
neL  At  last  he  mentioned  that  he  had 
a  fighting  ram,  the  best  between  Sibi 
and  Cabul. 

“By  Jove!  you  should  have  seen  Lut¬ 
yens  jump  at  that.  He  swore  the  colo¬ 
nel  was  just  dying  to  have  a  fighting 
ram;  that  he  was  a  great  sportsman, 
and  simply  revelled  in  that  sort  of 
thing— lived  on  it.  I  must  say  that  1 
backed  the  major  up— I  had  to. 

“  ‘You’ll  get  anything  you  want,’  Lut¬ 
yens  told  Yusuf;  ‘only  don’t  bring  the 
ram  in.’ 

“Fancy  Squeaks  fighting  rams— it’s 
unholy!  His  aunt,  or  somebody, 
wouldn’t  like  it. 

“We  put  the  other  fellows  on  to  the 
‘good  thing,’  and  in  the  end  Yusuf  was 
coached  properly.  Also  we  worked  the 
colonel — stuffed  him.  It  was  as  good  as 
a  ballet,  or  a  brush  up  in  the  hills.  The 
fellows  came  out  of  hospital  to  play 
the  new  game  that  was  on. 

“The  colonel,  you  know,  had  been 
down  in  Burma  or  China,  or  some  other 
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heathen  country  with  his  regiment,  and 
when  they  were  sent  up  here  to  relieve 
the  10th,  neither  he  nor  any  of  the 
others  knew  a  word  of  this  Pathan  "baht 
—Pushto  is  like  dummy  talk  to  them. 
Of  course  he  had  passed  in  the  thing  at 
home,  the  lingo  we  all  went  through— 
Urdu,  they  call  it,  I  think;  but  here  it 
seems  to  be  Pushtu,  sheep-talk  and  Per¬ 
sian  mixed.  When  Squeaks  thinks  he’s 
telling  them  to  clear  out,  they  come  and 
sit  in  his  lap. 

“We  squared  bis  krani  (clerk).  He’s 
a  Bengali  Baboo,  and  is  afraid  of 
everything  but  rupees  and  ghee.  Lut¬ 
yens  frightened  him  to  death— swore 
he’d  ride  Shahzada  over  him  by  acci¬ 
dent  if  be  didn’t  make  proper  talk 
when  Yusef  brought  in  the  lambkin. 

“One  day  Yusuf  and  three  other 
brawny  Afghans  turned  up  with  the 
dirt  of  two-score  years  thick  upon  the 
lot  of  them.  Cracky!  but  they  were 
fierce  looking;  Jezails,  jade-handled 
.  knives  the  length  of  your  arm,  and  all 
i  the  rest  of  their  cut-throat  tools.  With 
them  came  the  ram,  of  course.  He  was 
short-clipped,  and  gorgeous  in  many 
colors,  painted  up  for  the  occasion.” 

“  ‘Diplomacy  is  the  racket,’  said  Lut¬ 
yens,  ‘play  Squeaks  on  that.’ 

,  “You  see  the  colonel  has  a  hobby  that 
1  if  we  can  humor  these  natives  we 
shan’t  have  to  fight  them.  It’ll  be  a 
beastly  hole  to  live  in  if  that  ever 
comes  about;  we’d  soon  die  off  if  there 
was  no  fighting  to  be  had. 

“The  old  man  had  a  regular  durbar; 
for  the  Baboo  explained  that  Yusef 
was  one  of  the  Khan  of  Kelat’s  small 
chiefs,  and  that  he  wanted  to  make 
friendship  with  the  English  for  bis 
tribe.  His  people  lived  somewhere  up 
in  the  Bolans  near  Kirta. 

‘‘They  ate  salt  together,  and  touched 
:  palms  with  a  rupee,  and  things  went 
on  swimmingly. 

‘‘Yusuf  couldn’t  understand  a  word 
:  the  colonel  said,  and  the  Afghan  baht 
was  all  Greek  to  Squeaks.  Lutyens 
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bad  his  eye  on  the  Krani,  who  was  in¬ 
terpreting  after  a  fashion— you  know 
Lutyens’s  eye— it’s  like  a  cocked  pistol— 
so  we  were  on  velvet. 

“The  game  was  that  Yusuf  had 
brought  in  the  ram  as  a  peace  offering; 
it  was  the  thing  his  people  prized  most 
on  earth— a  sort  of  sacred  gift;  and  so 
long  as  the  colonel  kept  the  ram  in  the 
regiment  Yusuf’s  people  would  look 
upon  us  as  blood-brothers. 

“It  was  all  Lutyen’s  doings,  I  swear. 

“At  first,  when  the  colonel  understood 
that  be  was  to  take  the  sheep,  he 
bucked  at  the  idea.  He  bates  every¬ 
thing  but  a  cavalry  horse,  you  know; 
and  only  likes  them  because  they’re 
useful. 

“The  funny  part  of  the  business  was, 
that  Yusuf  really  got  the  contract  for 
the  camels,  not  on  account  of  the  sheep, 
but  because  the  colonel  thought  it  a 
good  thing  to  win  over  this  head-man. 

“That’s  how  we  got  the  ram,”  said 
Teniers,  “He  simply  won’t  leave  the 
colonel— hangs  around  his  tent  all  the 
time  bunting  the  orderly.  One  day  he 
chewed  the  tops  off  Squeaks’^  new 
boots.  He’s  really  kept  us  alive.  And 
what’s  odd,  the  colonel’s  got  fond  of  him 
—we  all  know  that;  he  never  bunted 
the  old  man  once,  only  the  time  he  up¬ 
set  him  by  mistake.  He  just  does  as 
he  likes  In  the  regiment;  they  look  upon 
him  as  a  mascot 

“He’s  a  proper  budmasb,  but  what 
can  you  expect  from  a  ram  that’s  been 
brought  up  among  these  sons  of  Belial 
when  he  gets  into  decent  society? 

“The  sergeants’  mess  clubbed  in  and 
put  that  silver  ring  on  his  horn.  They’re 
a  scum  lot— they  looted  all  the  refresh¬ 
ment  rooms  coming  up  from  Karachi, 
but  they’d  fight  for  the  lamb  until  they 
were  wiped  out,  I  believe.  That’s  be¬ 
cause  he’s  so  properly  bad;  they  llk^ 
It.” 

I  said  never  a  word  about  the  origi¬ 
nal  owners  of  the  ram— it  would  be  a 
pity  to  spoil  sport  If  Yusuf  had  looted 
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him  from  the  Marris  he  deserved  that 
camel  contract  I  even  forgave  him  mj 
ride  on  the  mad  Bokharan. 

Then  we  had  a  week  of  proper  Sibi 
dulness;  nothing  happened,  absolutely 
nothing— only  the  heat;  it  was  terrific. 

The  Beluchis  in  the  plain  about  Sibi 
went  out  and  tilled  their  fields,  and 
tended  their  fiocks,  and  never  a  hill- 
man  swooped  down  on  them.  It  looked 
as  though  the  little  round  towers  of  de¬ 
fence  dotted  all  over  the  plain  like  huge 
chums,  might  as  well  be  levelled  to  the 
ground.  The  fellows  squabbled  among 
themselves,  and  prayed  for  strong- 
hearted  infidels  to  come  down  and 
fight  them.  It  was  the  heat— it  took  the 
life  out  of  everything.  Even  the  Khan 
lay  asleep  most  of  the  time — he  was 
getting  fat 

All  week  the  Colonel  had  labored 
with  official  zeal  over  a  letter  to  the 
Civil  and  Military  Gazette  on  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  higher  diplomatic  knowledge 
among  military  officers  in  command  in 
border  districts.  He  made  a  strong 
point  of  the  assertion  that  “diplomacy 
wa;9  the  higher  form  of  applied  pa¬ 
tience.”  He  always  wrote  with  a  tight 
grip  on  the  pen,  and  his  mouth  twisted 
to  one  side.  That’s  a  proper  military 
man’s  attitude— it’s  like  sword  play. 

Incidentally  the  ram  mixed  up  with 
the  Colonel’s  epic.  Tuesday,  while  he 
was  sweating  over  an  intricate  para¬ 
graph  that  wouldn’t  go  right  anyhow, 
the  Khan  stalked  Lutyens’  fox-terrier, 
and  shikarried  him  into  the  Colonel’s 
tent.  The  table  was  upset,  and  three 
pages  of  the  manuscript  fioated  in  ink. 
The  profanity  was  awful.  It  frightened 
even  the  Khan,  and  he  didn’t  show  up 
for  a  day. 

When  the  old  man  finished  the  article 
Thursday,  he  had  writer’s  cramp  and 
a  stiff  neck.  Friday  the  ram  nibbled 
the  letter  out  of  his  tunic  pocket  as  it 
lay  on  a  chair,  and  ate  It  The  orderly 
saw  him  Just  finishing  the  “Tours 
truly.  Diplomat” 


Now  patience  was  a  good  thing  to 
write  about  in  an  article  on  diplomacy, 
but  when  it  came  to  having  a  week’s 
work  chewed  up  by  a  bilious  ram,  it 
was  a  little  too  much  for  human  nature, 
and  the  Colonel’s  language  was  terrific; 
also  he  battered  the  Khan. 

All  Saturday  we  laughed  over  this, 
for  it  leaked  out  That  night  Nawaz 
Khan  chevvled  a  bowl  of  lettuce  that 
was  on  Major  Lutyens’  dinner- table; 
and  the  four  of  us  who  were  to  have 
dined  with  him  had  to  go  and  borrow 
a  scrap  meal  from  different  sections  of 
the  camp.  It  cost  Lutyens  twenty-five 
rupees  for  new  dishes,  to  say  nothing 
of  two  wasted  bottles  of  Simpkin 
opened  on  the  ram’s  horns. 

Monday,  Joy  reigned  in  the  regiment. 
The  “route”  was  out  for  a  detachment 
of  two  companies.  Where  they  were 
going  nobody  knew  only  the  Colonel. 
Something  was  on  up  in  the  hills;  it 
couldn’t  be  a  scrap  with  only  two  com¬ 
panies  going,  it  must  be  political.  How¬ 
ever  It  was  a  move,  and  Lutyens  and 
Teniers,  who  were  going,  were  full  of 
the  thing. 

By  daylight  Tuesday  morning,  the 
men  were  on  the  march,  and  by  noon, 
the  broad,  fiat  surface  of  the  Sibi  Put 
(desert)  had  swallowed  them  up;  there 
was  only  a  glinting  mirage  where  they 
had  gone  off  towards  the  northeast. 
They  were  heading  straight  for  the 
Marris  hills. 

A  feeling  of  misgiving  came  over  me 
when  I  realized  that  they  were  going 
towards  the  Marris  Pass,  for  the  ram 
had  gone  with  them. 

At  sunrise  Thursday,  bright  glinting 
fiashes  struck  our  camp,  thrown  from 
the  hills  to  the  east  It  was  a  helio¬ 
graph  signal.  It  read:  “Surrounded  by 
tribesmen  fifteen  miles  up  the  Pass. 
Hard  pressed.  Send  us  reinforce¬ 
ments." 

An  answer  was  flashed  back  that  we’d 
leave  immediately,  and  soon  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  regiment  was  streaming 
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across  the  Put,  with  two  7-pounders 
and  a  Gatling. 

******* 

This  is  what  had  happened  in  the 
meantime. 

After  they  had  gone  about  five  miles, 
the  Colonel  suddenly  discovered  that 
Nawaz  Khan  was  complacently  march¬ 
ing  with  the  transport.  The  old  man 
swore  like  a  trooper.  “Curse  the  brute,” 
he  exclaimed,  “am  I  never  going  to  get 
away  from  that  ram?”  But  the  fellows 
fancied  he  was  really  pleased  that  the 
Khan  had  stuck  to  them.  It  was  too 
late  to  turn  him  back,  so  Nawaz  and 
the  orderly  plodded  along  together. 

When  they  got  among  the  hills,  the 
natives  came  Into  the  camp  friendly 
enough.  At  first  there  were  a  few  of 
them.  They  talked  to  the  Colonel 
through  the  Krani,  and  though  the  lat¬ 
ter  was  a  little  mixed  on  their  haht,  he 
understood  just  enough  to  exchange  the 
courtesies. 

But  the  minute  they  got  their  eye  on 
the  ram,  things  changed.  They  soon 
slipped  away,  but  our  fellows  didn’t 
know  that  it  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  Khan;  they  didn’t  know  he  had 
been  looted  from  the  Marris. 

At  the  next  halt,  farther  up  in  the 
hills,  quite  a  large  body  of  tribesmen 
came  in  and  had  a  palaver.  Our  fel¬ 
lows  had  seen  them  hovering  about  on 
the  line  of  march.  The  Baboo  couldn’t 
explain  four  annas  of  what  they  said; 
but  it  was  easy  to  see  they  were  de¬ 
manding  the  ram. 

Then  the  old  man’s  liking  for  the 
heast  cropped  up.  “It  was  Infernal 
cheek,”  he  called  it.  The  ram  was  the 
regiment’s  mascot— it  would  be  like  giv¬ 
ing  up  the  colors.  Never!  he’d  fight 
them  first.  If  it  were  a  sort  of  toll  they 
were  levying,  he’d  pay  something  for 
the  sake  of  peace  rather  than  have  a 
tamatiha. 

He  ordered  the  Baboo  to  give  the 
chief,  Afzul  ul  Mulk,  fifty  rupees.  The 
latter  tucked  the  bag  of  silver  In  bis 


belt,  and  sat  on  his  haunches  sullenly. 

“What  is  he  waiting  for?”  asked  the 
Colonel. 

“He  wants  the  ram,  sir.” 

This  brought  the  Colonel  to  the  end 
of  his  diplomatic  tether — his  choler  got 
up,  and  he  ordered  the  Marris  to  clear 
out  of  the  camp.  They  went,  and  the 
troops  lost  sight  of  them. 

Toward  noon,  as  the  detachment 
marched  along  the  track  which  led  over 
a  dry  watercourse  up  to  a  narrow  slit  in 
the  hills,  they  were  suddenly  fired  upon 
from  in  front. 

The  hills  on  either  side  of  the  pass 
were  thronged  with  whlte-turbaned 
tribesmen  who  were  sniping  at  the- 
troops  with  long  rifies. 

The  Colonel’s  men  returned  the  fire, 
but  most  of  the  bullets  only  spatted 
against  the  rock-cover  the  hill-men 
crouched  behind.  “Phut!  phut!”  went 
the  guns  on  the  hill;  “p-p-ing-g!  spit! 
spat!”  came  the  leaden  pills  from  every 
side,  for  the  Pathans  were  closing  op  in 
the  rear  also.  The  men  were  caught 
in  a  trap. 

“We’ve  got  to  get  out  of  this,  and 
make  a  stand  on  higher  ground,  sir,” 
said  Lutyens. 

Then  the  men  charged  up  one  side  of 
the  valley,  and  drove  the  Marris  from 
the  top  of  a  hill  at  the  point  of  the  bay¬ 
onet.  It  was  hot  work.  Lutyens  got  a 
bullet  in  bis  arm,  and  half-a-dozen  men 
dropped  on  the  sloping  ground.  There 
was  no  time  to  get  them;  they  lay  there 
under  the  cross-fire,  as  well  as  eight  or 
ten  of  the  Pathans. 

It  looked  like  bad  business,  and  the 
bills  all  around  simply  swarmed  with 
tribesmen,  who  kept  up  a  dropping  fire. 
It  didn’t  do  much  harm— the  range  was 
too  great;  but  the  troops  were  surround¬ 
ed,  and  it  would  be  tough  work  getting 
out.  The  Marris  saw  they  had  our  fel¬ 
lows  trapped,  and  played  a  waiting 
game.  There  were  hundreds  of  them— 
the  hills  were  alive. 

Teniers  and  Sergeant  Flynn  voldb- 
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teered  to  slip  through  the  enemy  that 
pight  and  bring  up  reinforcements. 

They  took  a  heliograph  with  them, 
because  they  could  signal  from  the  foot¬ 
hills  in  the  morning,  saving  a  twenty- 
mile  tramp,  and  get  word  to  the  regi¬ 
ment  sooner.  They  stole  out  in  the 
darkness,  and  the  men  waited,  not 
knowing  whether  they  would  get 
through  or  not. 

All  night  the  tribesmen  kept  up  a  spit¬ 
ting  fire— Just  enough  to  make  rest  im¬ 
possible.  That  was  their  game— to  keep 
the  small  troop  hemmed  in,  and  worry 
them  to  death. 

Our  fellows  knew  what  it  meant— 
water.  The  hill  was  like  an  ash-heap — 
as  dry.  The  water  bottles  wouldn’t 
fight  the  heat  for  twenty-four  hours; 
another  twenty-four  and  the  chaps 
would  parch  up  and  choke.  The  men 
of  Allah  on  the  hills  knew  that,  too. 

Of  course.  If  Teniers  didn’t  get 
through  and  the  balance  of  the  regi¬ 
ment  didn’t  turn  up,  the  detachment 
would  have  to  fight  Its  way  out.  It 
would  be  at  terrible  cost;  probably  not 
a  man  would  get  through  alive.  They 
hadn’t  a  field-gun  with  them— nothing 
but  their  rifles— so  couldn’t  shell  the 
enemy  from  their  path.  This  was  a 
serious  mistake;  but  the  Colonel  bad 
evidently  started  out  on  a  political  mis¬ 
sion,  and  considered  guns  an  impedi¬ 
ment  to  rapid  travel.  So  they  prayed 
hard  that  Teniers  or  the  sergeant  might 
get  through. 

They  expected  the  natives  to  rush 
them  just  before  daylight;  but  there 
was  no  attack— nothing  but  the  wearing 
fire— the  dribbling  in  of  bullets  to  keep 
them  on  edge. 

The  wounded  and  dead  lay  between 
the  two  forces.  Once  our  men  tried  to 
slip  down  to  bring  in  their  comrades, 
but  were  driven  back;  twice  the  tribes¬ 
men  crept  down,  but  were  repulsed 
with  a  stiff  volley— fAeir  mission  was 
throat-imttina, 

In  the  morning  it  was  seen  that  the 


Marrls  had  been  at  work  during  the 
night.  Two  stone  “sangers”  bad  been 
thrown  up  within  fair  range  of  our 
men;  but  Lutyens  had  also  constructed 
a  barricade,  so  honors  were  even. 

About  nine  o’clock,  half-a-dozen  Mar- 
ris  came  down  with  a  white  flag— they 
wanted  to  pick  up  the  wounded.  Our 
fellows  were  glad  of  the  chance  of  a 
truce,  and  the  poor  chaps  who  bad  lain 
out  all  night  were  brought  in. 

While  this  was  going  on,  another  par¬ 
ty  of  eight  or  ten  came  in  with  a  white 
flag  also,  and  with  them  was  a  gigantic 
ram— short-clipped,  and  with  all  his 
glory  of  war-paint  on  his  strong-ribbed 
sides  and  muscular  quarters.  The  Ba¬ 
boo  unearthed  from  their  muddy  vocab¬ 
ulary  that  they  wanted  to  fight  the 
Khan. 

“They’re  a  rum  lot,’’  said  Lutyens, 
who  bad  his  arm  in  a  sling;  “while 
they’ve  got  us  hemmed  in,  and  hope  to 
starve  us  out,  they  want  to  pass  the 
time  pleasantly  by  holding  sports.  But 
it  will  delay  matters  anyway,  and  give 
Teniers  a  chance.  If  he’d  been  cap¬ 
tured  we’d  have  beard  about  it;  I  think 
—he  must  have  got  through.” 

“We’ll  fight  them  with  the  ram,  won’t 
we,  sir?”  he  said  to  the  Colonel.  “It’ll 
keep  things  back.  We’ll  mark  time  as 
long  as  we  can— I’ll  swear  the  ram  has 
just  been  fed,  and  hold  the  fight  off  for 
a  couple  of  hours  till  he’s  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  He’s  too  fat  to  fight  anyway— the 
other  fellow’ll  do  him  up;  their  brute’s 
as  fit  as  a  fiddle.” 

So,  with  the  aid  of  the  Baboo,  the 
thing  was  explained,  and  the  fight  held 
off  until  after  dinner;  the  visitors,  who 
were  probably  selecting  the  Individual 
throats  they  meant  to  slit  when  they 
had  persuaded  us  to  surrender  our  rifles 
later  on,  were  fed  with  profuse  hospi¬ 
tality. 

It  was  a  fine,  diplomatic  play  all 
round.  Afzul  Mulk  reasoned  that  they 
were  helping  to  eat  up  the  provisions 
the  troops  bad  to  subsist  upon,  there- 
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fore  they  would  be  starved  Into  surren-  or  they’ll  take  It  48  an  omen  tbit 


der  the  sooner.  The  Colonel  and  his 
officers  hoped  that  Teniers  had  escaped, 
and  if  they  could  delay  matters  with 
the  aid  of  the  ram  long  enough,  the  re¬ 
lieving  force  would  pop  in  on  the  flank 
of  the  enemy  with  a  machine-gun  or 
two,  and  save  the  situation. 

The  hiilmen  were  receiving  reinforce¬ 
ments  ail  the  time.  They  were  a  flne 
lot  of  blackguards,  these  Marris;  they 
ate  cheerily  with  our  fellows,  and 
viewed  critically  the  commissariat  they 
hoped  to  be  placed  In  command  of  by 
the  help  of  Allah  and  much  thirst 

Lutyens,  who  had  taken  charge  of  the 
fighting  arrangements,  delayed  bring¬ 
ing  out  the  Khan  as  long  as  he  dared. 
At  last,  about  two  o’clock,  he  concluded 
he  had  reached  the  limit;  the  visitors 
were  muttering  impatiently. 

A  sharp  look-out  was  kept  to  prevent 
a  surprise,  and  the  tamasha  started. 

The  Khan  was  full  of  it.  Fighting  in 
the  camp  at  Sibl  had  been  stupid  play 
—nothing  fought  back;  here  was  the 
sport  of  his  lambhood.  The  Marris  ram 
was  keen  as  a  fox-terrier. 

When  they  came  together  in  the  first 
round  it  was  like  the  bursting  of  a 
shrapnel;  but  it  was  only  a  feeler.  They 
backed  off  a  little  farther  next  time, 
and  with  short.  Jerky  pig-jumps  banged 
into  each  other.  The  flint  horns  cracked 
sharp  and  clear  in  the  still  mountain 
air. 

As  It  went  echoing  up  the  candns  of 
the  hills  the  tribesmen  cheered  with 
joy;  it  was  a  fight  after  their  own 
hearts.  The  whole  camp  warmed  up 
to  the  fun,  and  the  Colonel  was  the 
most  excited  man  in  the  detachment. 

Lutyens  was  new  to  the  game,  and 
didn’t  handle  his  ram  right.  One  of  the 
tribesmen,  who  had  been  watching  the 
Khan  with  loving  eye,  jumped  up,  and 
begged,  with  much  pantomime,  to  be 
given  chargd  of  the  detachment  ram. 

“Let  the  Marrl  handle  him!”  cried  the 
Colonel.  “We’ve  got  to  win  this  fight. 


they’re  going  to  beat  us.” 

The  Pathan  almost  cried  for  joy  when 
he  put  his  strong  fingers  in  the  Khan’a 
whiskers.  He  laid  his  swarthy  face 
against  the  ram’s  Roman  nose,  and  the 
sheep  knew  him.  It  was  Rabat  Shah, 
the  Khan’s  rightful  owner;  but  our 
chaps  didn’t  know  that.  They  backed 
the  rams  among  themselves.  Afzul, 
the  head-man  of  the  Marris,  drew  forth 
the  Colonel’s  fifty  rupees  he  had  tucked 
in  his  belt,  and  gave  Squeaks  to  under¬ 
stand  he  wanted  to  gamble  on  the  fight. 
Jove!  if  the  Colonel  didn’t  take  him  up. 
Nobody  had  ever  seen  him  make  a  bet 
in  bis  life  before. 

The  Khan’s  new  handler  played  fair 
—played  to  win.  Lutyens  watched  him 
close;  but  be  didn’t  need  that.  He  was 
a  proper  sportsman— they’re  all  that. 
He  gave  the  Khan  a  chance  to  get  his 
wind,  delayed  each  round  as  long  as 
he  could.  That  was  what  our  fellows 
wanted. 

The  Khan  was  a  bit  the  stronger,  and 
at  first  got  a  lead  over  the  other  chap; 
but  the  hawk-eyes  of  the  natives  had 
sized  up  the  situation  pretty  well.  They 
knew  that  our  ram  was  fat,  inside  and 
out,  and  would  tire  after  a  bit.  Their 
ram  was  as  bard  as  nails;  everything  in 
their  country  is,  men  and  all.  He  was 
like  a  fighting  boar— gaunt  and  rough; 
all  muscle  and  pluck,  with  horns  of 
steel. 

The  Khan’s  charges  became  percep¬ 
tibly  less  fierce;  he  wavered  a  little  as 
they  came  together  like  rocks  in  an  ava¬ 
lanche.  His  hind  quarters  drooped  after 
each  crash. 

“This  comes  of  you  juniors  always 
stuffing  the  beast  with  sugar  or  some 
cursed  thing,”  squeaked  the  Colonel,  de¬ 
spairingly  “You’ve  spoiled  one  of  the 
best  fights  ever  was.” 

What  with  preliminaries,  and  rests 
between  rounds,  and  hard  fighting,  the 
battle  had  lasted  over  an  hour,  when  fi¬ 
nally  the  Khan  was  smashed  to  the' 
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earth  by  a  glancing  blow  that  slipped 
from  his  horns  and  tore  along  his  thick 
neck.  He’d  had  enough— he  knew  that. 
Not  for  his  old  master  even,  not  for- 
anything,  would  he  face  the  music 
again.  The  tribesmen  bad  won. 

The  visitors  sprang  to  their  feet  and 
cheered  the  wild  battle-cry  of  the  Pa- 
than.  Up,  up  the  hills  it  went  caught 
up  and  echoed  from  throat  to  throat- 
hundreds  of  them,  until  the  whole  range 
rang  with  the  pean  of  victory.  It  was 
impressive.  Our  men  were  awed.  It 
was  like  a  foreboding  of  disaster. 

The  Colonel  quietly  handed  over  the 
rupees  to  Afzul.  The  Marris  squatted 
on  their  haunches  again;  and  Lutyens, 
to  show  that  there  was  no  Ill-will,  or¬ 
dered  hot  coffee  served  to  them. 

Rabat  Shah,  who  had  bandied  the 
Khan,  got  him  on  bis  feet,  and  started 
to  lead  him  over  to  the  little  group  of 
squatted  tribesmen. 

The  Colonel  Interfered.  “Take  the 
ram  away  from  that  chap,”  he  ordered. 
“I  believe  they’re  trying  to  walk  him 
off.” 

The  orderly  took  the  Khan  from  the 
Marris,  and  put  him  over  with  our  men. 
Rabat  Shah  was  astonished— indignant 
He  hustled  the  orderly  a  little,  and 
there  was  a  bit  of  a  scuffle  at  first;  but 
the  ram  was  taken  away  from  the  per¬ 
sistent  tribesman. 

The  sitting  Marris  muttered  among 
themselves,  and  commenced  to  move 
about  restlessly.  Afzul  was  energeti¬ 
cally  trying  to  explain  something  to  the 
Baboo. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  asked  the  Colo¬ 
nel.  “What  does  he  say?” 

“Not  understanding  his  talk,  sir,”  re¬ 
plied  Lall  Ghose,  the  Baboo.  “His  talk 
not  of  my  country,  therefore  not  under¬ 
standing  proper.  He  wanting  the  sheep, 
sir,  I  think.” 

“That’s  rich,”  retorted  the  Colonel, 
“dash  bis  eyes!  I  suppose  they  think 
that  because  the  ram’s  beaten  we  won’t 
keep  him.  Tell  them.  If  yon  can,  with 


my  salaams,  that  if  they  want  him  real 
bad,  they  can  come  and  take  him  in  their 
usual  zabardasti  (force)  way— there’ll  be 
a  few  dead  Mussulmen  before  they  get 
him,  though.  But  don’t  burry  It,  Baboo, 
keep  them  as  long  as  you  can.  I’d  like 
to  hear  the  music  of  a  Gatling  on  their 
fiank  over  there.” 

Now  the  Baboo  loved  to  talk— all  Ba- 
boos  do;  but  the  Marris  didn’t  want 
talk;  it  was  the  ram  they  were  after. 
Besides,  they  bated  a  Baboo  worse  than 
they  did  the  cursed  Feringhls,  the  Brit¬ 
ish. 

When  they  saw  they  were  getting 
more  Baboo  talk  than  ram,  they  ex¬ 
changed  a  few  fierce,  hot  words  among 
themselves,  standing  defiantly  erect, 
then  turned  away,  anger  dipping  from 
every  fold  of  their  loose  dress,  and 
marched  sullenly  down  the  hill,  across 
the  valley,  and  up  where  crouched  their 
fellow-tribesmen. 

“Gad!  they’re  mad,”  said  the  Colonel. 
“Wonder  what  it’s  all  about  We’ll  get 
pepper  now;  get  ready  for  them.  Ma¬ 
jor.” 

Below  the  valley  was  silent  The 
dead  had  been  turned  under  the  rubble 
of  loose  earth  and  broken  stone;  and 
the  wounded  brought  into  '  the  lines. 
The  sun  was  almost  dipping  behind  the 
peaks  in  the  west. 

With  set  faces  the  men  waited  for 
the  blood-thirst  rush  that  would  come 
surely;  either  that  or  the  hiss  of  a 
shrapnel  coming  up  the  valley  from  the 
relief.  Which  would  come  first?  It 
was  time  for  the  reinforcement.  If  Te¬ 
niers  had  escaped. 

They  could  see  the  tribesmen  creeping 
closer  down  from  the  surrounding  hills 
—drawing  the  death-circle  a  little  near¬ 
er. 

“Reserve  your  fire,”  said  the  Colonel, 
sternly.  “Give  it  to  them  when  yon 
can  smell  them.  .We’ll  make  as  good  a 
fight  as  the  ram  did,  anyway.” 

“By  Jove!  they’re  mad  clean  through.” 
said  Lutyens,  as  he  watched  the  Pa- 
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tbans  through  his  field-glass;  “they 
I  won’t  even  wait  for  the  dark;  and  to 
starve  us  out  Is  too  slow  evidently. 
There  they  go  sniping  again!”  as  little 
white  puffs  of  smoke  darted  out  from 
!  the  hillside  like  hot  breath  on  a  frosty 
morning,  and  the  “p-s-lng-g”  of  the 
'i  whirling  lead  struck  on  his  ears. 

Then  he  swept  the  valley  to  the  south 
with  the  powerful  glass.  Nothing 
!  moved  in  that  direction  but  the  white 
;  of  a  fiuttering  Marrls  coat  or  the  brown 
I  of  a  sheep-skin  vest. 

Lower  and  lower  moved  the  white 
circle  of  creeping  tribesmen.  It  was 
like  watching  the  foam-wash  of  the  In¬ 
coming  tide— closer,  always  closer;  and 
i  oftener  the  white  puffs  of  smoke;  and 
almost  Incessant  the  spitting  of  the  bul- 
'  lets  against  the  rocky  barricade  that 
!  protected  the  crouching  soldiers. 

I  “Fix  bayonets!”  commanded  Lutyens, 
I  and  as  the  order  went  round  the  walled 
^  circle,  the  shining  steel  was  clicked  into 
i  place  with  grim  earnestness, 
f  ‘  “They  don’t  relish  the  steel,”  said 
;  Lutyens;  “we  can  give  them  points  at 
i  that  game,  anyway.”  It  was  a  grim 
Joke,  for  he  knew  well  that  numbers 
would  tell  in  the  end,  and  though  they 
might  be  driven  back  once,  twice,  a 
dozen  times,  the  Pathan  wolves  would 
;  come  again  and  again,  until  every 

i  throat  was  cut. 

j  The  foe  was  down  in  the  valley  now, 
[  not  five  hundred  yards,  and  slipping 
from  rock  to  rock— stalking  their  white 
prey. 

^  “When  they  mass  for  the  rush,”  said 
Ii  the  major  to  the  men,  “we’ll  give  them 
a  volley,  and  another  before  they  reach 
us;  then  it’ll  be  the  bayonet  against 
their  big  knives.  Gad!  I  almost  thought 
—no,  it  couldn’t  be.  I  fancied  I  heard 
a  bugle;  but  it’s  one  of  their  cursed 
sheep-calls,  I  suppose. 

The  Marris  were  armed  with  smooth- 
worn  Sniders  (“gas-pipes”)  and  the 
long-barrelled  )eeail.  More  than  half  6t 
them  had  nothing  but  the  strong,  hun¬ 


gry  knives  that  would  rip  and  slash 
when  they  had  broken  the  ranks. 

Suddenly  Afzul  was  seen  to  jump  on 
a  rock  and  wave  a  green  and  yellow 
banner.  That  was^the  signal  for  the 
onslaught.  Pandemonium  broke  loose. 
Every  rock  and  every  hill  echoed  with 
a  hundred  tongues  the  fanatic  Moslem 
cry. 

“They’re  a  noisy  lot  of  beggars,”  said 
the  Colonel;  “just  like  the  Burmese;  but 
they’ll  fight  better,  I  fancy.” 

Like  a  pack  of  hungry  wolves  giving 
cry,  they  started  up  the  ascent. 

“Present!  steady,  men— aim  iow!— 
fire!”  came  the  commands  sharp  and 
clear  from  the  Major. 

A  red  circle  of  hot,  belching  fire  dart¬ 
ed  from  the  black  barrels  of  the  Mar¬ 
tinis,  and  the  wailing  hail  swept  down 
the  hillside;  the  white,  rushing  line 
swayed,  staggered,  trembled  for  an  In¬ 
stant,  and  then  came  on  again,  closing 
UP  the  gaps  that  had  been  bitten  into  It 
by  the  leaden  teeth.  The  Sniders  and 
the  jezaila  vomited  back  an  answer; 
but  the  stone  barricade  grabbed  at  the 
bullets,  and  only  three  men  swayed 
drunkenly  from  the  wall. 

Half-way  up  the  hill  the  Martinis 
coughed  again,  and  the  second  volley 
ploughed  deeper  and  more  terrible  Into 
the  blood-thirsted  Pathans. 

Again  the  line  wavered;  there  was  a 
lull;  and  Afzul’s  voice  could  be  heard 
bellowing  like  a  mountain  leopard  at 
his  hesitating  men. 

A  low,  moaning  shriek  came  up  the 
valley;  there  was  a  crash  as  a  shrapnel 
burst,  and  an  acre  of  bullets  hissed  and 
screeched  as  they  cut  through  the  air 
on  the  charging  enemy’s  flank. 

“Boo-o-m-m!”  ponderously  came  the 
voice  of  the  screw-gun  that  had  thrown 
the  shell. 

“Hurrah!  the  relief!”  cheered  Lut¬ 
yens,  his  bared  sword  gleaming  in  the 
air.  “Give  the  scoundrels  anothe-  vol¬ 
ley.” 

Down  In  the  valley  an  English  bugle 
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was  sounding  the  charge.  “Ph-u-t-t, 
ph-u-t-t,  ph-u-t-t!”  a  Gatling  was  chir¬ 
ruping,  and  “Boo-o-m-m!”  a  7-pounder 
was  chorusing.  The  advancing  troops 
were  volley-firing,  Und  the  white  mass 
of  turbaned  tribesmen  was  being  rolled 
hack  like  a  war  map. 

Afzul’s  men  had  come  too  late — the 
stone  wall  stared  at  them  stolidly — they 
broke,  and  fold  on  fold  the  Pathan  mass 
was  pushed  back,  and  up  through  the 
pass  they  had  come  down  from. 

“Just  in  time,  eh?”  panted  Teniers,  as 
he  galloped  up  to  the  detachment. 
“They  winged  you,”  nodding  his  head 
toward  Lutyen’s  arm. 

The  relief  was  complete.  It  was  use¬ 
less  to  follow  the  Marris  among  the  hills 
without  cavalry.  I  had  gone  up  with 
the  regiment,  and  Teniers  told  me  all 
about  the  trouble.  There  was  a  ton  of 
guilt  on  my  soul,  for  If  I  had  spoken, 
had  told  of  the  ownership  of  the  ram,  all 
this  might  have  been  averted.  How 
was  I  to  break  It  to  the  Colonel?  I 
mMt  tell  him. 

That  night  at  dinner  Lutyens  sudden¬ 
ly  broke  in  with,  “Well,  we  had  two 
ripping  fights  to-day.” 

“Was  this  the  second  attack?”  que¬ 
ried  Teniers. 

“No;  Nawaz  Khan  fought  the  first 
battle.  We  had  a  truce,  and  the  hill- 
fellows  came  down  with  a  sheep  built 
like  a  Blue-bull,  and  he  did  up  the 
Khan  in  fine  shape.” 

“Why  the  thunder  did  they  attack 
you  this  time  then  If  they  got  the  ram?” 
I  asked. 

“They  didn’t  get  him,”  said  the  Colo¬ 
nel,  simply,  In  his  squeaky  voice.  “We 
wouldn’t  give  him  up.” 

“Good  heavens,  sir!”  I  exclaimed; 
“you’ve  blasted  forever  the  name  of  the 
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British  as  true  sportsmen.  The  funda¬ 
mental  principle,  sir,  governing  all  ram- 
fights  from  Calcutta  to  Cabul  is,  that 
the  victor  takes  the  beaten  ram.” 

The  Colonel’s  face  turned  ashy  pale. 
That  he  had  killed  a  score  or  more  of 
tribesmen  was  all  right,  for  that  had 
been  a  fair  fight;  but  that  he  had  done 
this  thing  was  a  disgrace,  he  saw  that. 

“More  than  that!”  I  exclaimed,  excit¬ 
ed  by  what  had  been  said,  and  seizing 
the  opportunity,  “the  ram  belonged  to 
them  in  the  first  place.  He  was  the 
pride  of  their  tribe.  Somebody  looted 
him,  probably  the  man  who  brought 
him  Into  the  regiment,  Yusuf.” 

“How  do  you  know  that,  sir?”  gasped 
the  Colonel. 

I  explained. 

“What  shall  we  do— what  shall  we 
do?”  moaned  the  Colonel,  helplessly. 

“Jove!”  exclaimed  Lutyens,  “we  must 
put  this  right.  We  can’t  have  these 
beggars  taking  us  for  a  lot  of  welshers. 
They  fought  game  enough,  and  they 
were  In  the  right,  too.” 

As  atonement  I  offered  to  find  Afzul 
the  next  day,  and  explain  matters. 

I  did.  Taking  Teniers  and  a  white 
fiag,  I  followed  up  the  tribesmen  and 
found  Afzul.  I  explained  it  all. 

We  had  trounced  them;  we  were  In 
force,  and  he  realized  that  what  I  said 
must  be  true.  No  white  man  could 
have  stolen  the  Khan;  it  most  have 
been  Yusuf. 

He  accompanied  me  back  to  the  camp. 
The  Khan  was  turned  over  to  him,  and 
a  good  indemnity  paid  for  the  dead 
tribesmen,  for  we  were  undoubtedly  in 
the  wrong. 

“You  may  go  through  my  country,” 
said  Afzul.  “The  fight  was  a  good 
one.” 

ir.  .1.  Fraser. 
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TO  CHAUCER. 

Who  Died  in  the  Autumn  of  1400,  on  October  25th. 

“When  that  AprillO  with  bis  shourOs  sotd 
The  drought  of  March  had  percOd  to  the  rotO" 

And  the  first  notes  of  Spring  had  power  to  call 
You  from  your  book,  her  glances  to  enthral 
Tour  eyes  long-fastened  on  the  hearts  of  men; 
When  at  your  window  where  the  fowlSs  sang 
The  winding  horn  their  melodies  outrang; 

Or  at  the  inn,  in  your  rare  company 
The  pilgrims  laughed  and  little  thought  to  be 

Poor  dust— the  Immortal  pictures  of  your  pen  ; 

In  that  fair  season  would  the  unfettered  lays 
Of  rhymeless  songsters  prick  your  heart  with  praise; 
By  gilded  mead,  down  deep  embowered  glade, 

In  haunts  by  natural  beauty  secret  made. 

Wandered  alone  our  poet  of  the  throng; 

We  wander  with  you,  Chaucer,  down  the  years; 
Love's  Rose  reopens,  and  the  pomp  of  spears 
Sparkles  anew;  once  more  the  daises  blow 
Beneath  your  feet,  and  o'er  us  as  we  go 

Sounds  sweet  and  full  the  nightingale’s  song. 

On  cloistered  lawns,  empurpled  by  the  rose. 

Where  memory  softly  into  music  fiows. 

Linger  the'burdens  of  your  far  refrain  ; 

Swiftly,  to  love  or  laughter  tuned,  the  strain 
From  sparkling  humor  into  passion  glows; 

With  prayer  of  martyr,  cry  of  battle  shrill 
Mingles  the  distant  murmur  of  the  mill ; 

On  high  sentence  and  knightly  speech  sublime 
Breaks  the  rude  laughter  of  the  olden  time. 

On  true  love’s  sigh  the  sound  of  lawless  blows. 

E’en  so  your  eyes  that  shone  with  ecstacy 
Grew  dim  with  mirth,  twinkled  from  sage  to  sly, 

Now  scoffed  at  Love,  now  bowed  before  Her  shrine. 
Till  She  at  last  in  clemency  divine 

For  saintlier  song  forgave  Her  poet’s  scorn. 
Softly  you  closed  the  book  of  chivalry. 

True  knigUt,  repenting  all  your  “ribaudye”  I 
The  rose  had  laid  her  loveliness  aside. 

The  fields  were  widowed  of  their  golden  pride. 

What  time  their  poet  to  the  grave  was  borne. 
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What  though  at  this  sad  season  silence  fell 
On  Ups  that  loved  of  vernal  days  to  teU, 

Shrewd  Time  that  robs  the  rhymester  of  his  song 
Reveres  the  bard;  e’en  now  through  ages  long 
Visions  of  elder  days  your  verses  bring. 

A  mortal  dies,  soon  must  his  image  fade 
In  the  most  loyal  memory  to  a  shade; 

The  poet  lives,  within  the  heart  secure; 

Five  hundred  years!  and  stUl  your  words  endure. 

Poet  of  Spring-time,  of  our  verse  the  Spring! 

W.  S.  Case. 
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The  tide  was  low  in  the  Grande  Baie, 
■Little  runnels  of  water  ran  seawards, 
•making  lines  on  the  broad  brown  palm 
-of  the  sands.  The  wet  seaweed  and 
.poUshed  rocks  glistened  in  the  sun¬ 
shine,  while  the  Ranee  ran  full  and 
•rapid  to  meet  the  tumbled  waters  of 
the  Bay,  making  rather  a  stormy  pas¬ 
sage  for  the  little  steamer  we  awaited 
to  cross  to  Dinard. 

We  had  descended  the  steep  ramparts 
of  St  Malo,  and  bad  taken  the  Uttle 
digue,  where  weather-beaten  Breton 
fishwives— mahogany-colored  with  sun 
and  strong  air— offer  their  poor  wares 
of  shell,  and  shell-frames,  and  pin¬ 
cushions,  for  sale.  To  our  right  was 
the  rocky  Islet— an  islet,  however,  only 
at  fuU  tide— where  lies  buried  Chateau¬ 
briand,  that  intrepid  and  select  spirit 
his  grave  keeping  Its  lonely  outlook 
over  boundless  ocean  towards  the  sun¬ 
sets  of  the  Atlantic,  and  that  West  he 
loved. 

We  watched  the  bustUng  little  steam¬ 
er  Armand  Behic  make  her  way  across, 
and  her  motley  crowd  of  passengers 
■disembark.  Then  another  crowd 
mounts  the  gangway,  and  with  much 
fussing  and  aggressive  wihistling  the 
iboat  turns,  and  is  off  again.  We  glance 


round  at  the  mixed  company,  from  the 
fashionables  of  Dinard  and  the  peas¬ 
ants  vrlth  their  clean  white  caps  and 
aprons,  to  the  rather  dirty  and  greasy 
canaille.  Of  course  the  priests  are  not 
a-wanting.  One  sees  some  good,  re¬ 
fined  faces  among  them;  mostly  the 
type  is  strong-featured,  rough  and 
coarse. 

Presently  the  twang  of  a  guitar  Is 
heard,  and  one  turns  round  to  see  a 
comical  figure.  A  little  man,  ruddy  and 
fat;  blue  eyes,*  shrewd  and  full  of  hu¬ 
mor;  his  short  legs  bowed,  and  the 
whole  of  him  clad  in  the  seediest  of 
garments,  down  from  the  battered  silk 
hat  to  the  sloppiest  of  tan  shoes.  Fin¬ 
ishing  his  prelude,  he  trolls  his  ditty- 
some  catchy  air  of  the  oa/^x  chantants 
or  the  streets— with  perfect  noncha¬ 
lance  and  a  sense  of  bonne  camaraderie 
all  round.  He  nods  and  winks,  and 
beams  out  humorous  glances,  while  he 
picks  out  a  few  chords  on  his  husky 
guitar,  and  occasionally  shifts  bis  tan 
clad  feet  in  a  shufiiing  dance.  I  look 
round.  The  well-packed  crowd  are 
beaming  a  reflection  of  his  gaiety.  The 
priest  at  his  breviary  cannot  keep  the 
corners  of  his  mouth  from  twitching, 
the  children  Join  in  chorus  and  dance. 
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wrblle  two  sturdy  Euslisbrnen  of  the 
honest  open-air,  fox-hunting  type, 
break  into  peals  of  hearty  laughter. 

But  the  short  crossing  is  already  over, 
and  we  near  the  Dinard  pier.  Our 
happy  troubadour  bows  and  smiles  and 
passes  round  his  old  hat,  with  polite 
and  effusive  thanks  for  the  francs  and 
sous  that  drop  in,  a  certain  dignity  in 
his  air  withal— an  air  not  of  cringing, 
but  of  one  who  knows  be  has  given 
value  for  his  money.  And  so  he  has,  for 
he  was  beguiled  the  rather  uncomforta¬ 
ble  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  his  songs— 
vulgar  and  poor  enough,  perhaps— have, 
at  least  for  a  brief  momeqit,  said  begone 
to  dull  care. 

Afterwards,  lying  on  the  springy 
short  grass  on  the  rocks  above  St.  Eno- 
gat,  and  often  since  then,  the  quaint 
apparition  of  the  strolling  singer  comes 
before  me;  not  without  a  strange  at¬ 
traction,  that  leads  on  to  sundry  reflec¬ 
tions. 

Surely  this  was  a  descendant  of  one 
of  Callot’s  troop  of  tatterdemalions;  of 
that  scapegrace  poet  Villon;  of  the 
singer  of  the  Vaux  de  Vire;  and  a  born 
brother  of  the  braw  sodger  in  Burns’s 
“Jolly  Beggars.”  Where  would  he  go 
when  the  day’s  singing  was  over?  And 
how  the  roaring  fun  would  run  high, 
with  a  flery  fillip  given  by  the  em-de-vie 
in  the  estaminet  where  the  Jovial  crew 
held  “howfif.”  Truly  a  vagabond— but 
what  a  happy  one!  What  unself-con¬ 
sciousness,  what  careless  merriment 
and  Joy  in  life!  And  what  a  cause  of 
joy  in  others,  that  a  whole  dismal  crew 
could  be  influenced  by  it,  and  dance  to 
his  piping!  Surely  this  cheery,  light¬ 
hearted  scalliwag  had  found  something 
the  respectable  often  miss.  This  wan¬ 
dering  stone  had  gathered  no  moss— 
the  respectable  moss  of  money  and 
cares  and  conventions  and  responsibil¬ 
ities— but  he  had  got  some  equivalents. 
He  bad  perfect  freedom  of  life,  a 
hearty  enjoyment  of  the  present,  no 
trammels  and  conventions  to  hinder  his 
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natural  bent,  no  reputation  to  keep  up, 
and  he  might  wander  wherever  fancy 
led  him.  Truly  Nature  is  not  niggardly, 
and  these  were  some  of  the  compensa¬ 
tions  she  offered  him  for  the  cold,  wet, 
hungry  days,  and  the  nights  that  were 
not  “sown  with  stars.”  For  Nature¬ 
like  Wisdom— is  justified  of  her  chil¬ 
dren. 

We  all  of  us  have  a  more  or  less  lik¬ 
ing  for  the  wandering  vagabond  life, 
and  even  the  bonds  and  restrictions  of 
centuries  of  civilization  have  not  alto¬ 
gether  done  away  with  the  impulse 
that  makes  us  restless  and  eager  for 
change.  This  feeling  attacks  us  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  particularly,  for  it 
was  then  our  old  palaeolithic  forefa¬ 
thers  left  the  caves  where  they  had  hi¬ 
bernated,  and  with  the  first  spring 
greenness  took  to  the  woods  once  more, 
to  roam  at  will  over  their  happy  hunt¬ 
ing-grounds.  We  revert  to  these  far-off 
ancestors,  and  can  still  feel  a  reflection 
of  their  fierce  Joy  in  springtime;  while 
some  men,  and  women  too,  have  been 
overcome  by  the  longing,  and  have 
chosen  the  wandering  life. 

A  few  occur  to  me.  Besides  the  Dev¬ 
onshire  Carew  and  the  scholar-gypsy, 
so  idylllcally  sung  by  Matthew  Arnold, 
there  was  dear  old  George  Borrow,  that 
unique  and  delightful  representative  of 
the  Bible  Society  in  Spain.  Who  does 
not  follow  his  travels  with  never-fail¬ 
ing  interest,  whether  among  the  gypsy 
camps  at  home  or  in  the  wild  regions 
of  Spain,  where  the  dawn  of  each  new 
day  was  the  opening  of  some  wonderful 
adventure,  and  every  night  brought 
with  it  the  strangest  stories  and  confi¬ 
dences  from  his  quondam  companions? 
What  a  full  and  varied  life  be  lived! 
Of  him  it  can  truly  be  said  that,  by  his 
wide  sympathy,  he  inherited  the  earth, 
though  he  never  owned  a  foot  of  its 
soil. 

We  are  told  by  bis  wife  that  Sir 
Richard  Burton  had  a  strain  of  gypsy 
blood— at  least,  gypsies  always  claimed 
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bim  as  their  kin  by  reason  of  some  pe¬ 
culiarity  of  the  eye;  and  perhaps  this 
accounts  for  the  restless  roving  life  he 
lived  in  all  impossible  comers  of  the 
earth,  consorting  with  Arabs  in  the  des¬ 
ert,  pilgrims  at  Mecca,  and  many  of  the 
wild  tribes  of  Africa  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica. 

A  great  contrast  to  him  is  presented 
by  Richard  Jefferies,  who  was  content 
to  wander  in  English  lanes  and  wood¬ 
lands,  the  patient,  loving  student  of  the 
life  of  the  field  and  hedgerow,  and  the 
writer  of  that  curious  pantheistic  self- 
revelatlon,  “The  Story  of  my  Heart.” 

Not  unlike  Jefferies  is  Thoreau,  the 
philosopher  of  Walden;  indeed,  if  we 
turn  to  America,  we  find  she  has  given 
us  at  least  two  notable  specimens  of 
the  literary  vagabond,  in  Thoreau  and 
Walt  Whitman.  Thoreau  found  that 
“the  mass  of  men  lead  lives  of  quiet 
desperation,”  and  “envying  the  sim¬ 
plicity  and  nakedness  of  man’s  life  in 
the  primitive  ages,”  resolved  to  cut 
loose  from  conventions  and  practice 
plain  living  and  high  thinking.  To  this 
end  he  planted  his  hut  in  the  forest, 
by  Walden  pond,  and  there  for  over 
two  years  he  “spent  his  days  as  delib¬ 
erately  as  Nature,”  raised  beans  for  his 
sustenance  and  wrote  his  open-air 
essays. 

In  the  one  entitled,  “Where  I  Lived, 
and  What  I  Lived  For,”  he  says:  “I 
went  to  the  woods  because  I  wished  to 
live  deliberately,  to  front  only  the  es¬ 
sential  facts  of  life,  and  see  if  I  could 
not  leam  what  it  had  to  teach,  and  not, 
when  I  came  to  die,  discover  that  I 
had  not  lived.  ...  I  wanted  to  live 
deep,  and  suck  out  all  the  marrow  of 
life;  to  live  so  sturdily  and  Spartan- 
like  as  to  put  to  rout  all  that  was  not 
life,  to  cut  a  broad  swath  and  shave 
close,  to  drive  life  into  a  comer,  and  re¬ 
duce  it  to  its  lowest  terms,”  &c.  And 
this  he  did,  with  great  advantage  to 
himself  and  to  all  those  Who  ponder 
oref  his  sage  refiections. 


If  the  burden  of  Thorean’s  message 
is.  Return  to  Mother  Earth,  his  prose 
lesson  is  emphasized  in  the  poems  of 
that  full-throated  singer  who  chanted 
the  songs  of  the  “Pioneers”  and  of 
“The  Open  Road.”  Walt  Whitman, 
though  be  loved  the  clash  and  tumult  of 
life  in  towns  and  cities,  loved  yet  more 
the  open  vault  of  night,  the  trackless 
forest,  end  the  boundless  prairie;  in¬ 
deed,  his  swinging  lines  seem  to  have 
caught  the  large  grandiose  sweep  of 
these  same  boundless  prairies,  along 
with  somewhat  of  their  billowy  monot¬ 
ony. 

But  what  splendid  delight  in  freedom, 
and  in  a  life  lived  face  to  face  with  Na¬ 
ture  and  the  overhanging  sky,  breathes 
through  and  vivifies  his  verse.  Hear 
him  for  a  moment: 

I  think  heroic  deeds  were  all  conceiv’d 
in  the  open  air,  and  all  free  poems 
also, 

I  think  I  could  stop  here  myself  and  do> 
miracles. 

Now  I  see  the  secret  of  the  making  of 
the  best  persons, 

It  is  to  grow  in  the  open  air,  and  to  eat 
and  sleep  with  the  earth. 

Of  the  night,  in  a  more  passionate 
mood,  he  sings: 

Press  close  bare-bosom’d  night. 

Press  close  magnetic  nourishing  night. 
Night  of  south  winds— night  of  tlie 
large  few  stars. 

But  no  Nachtsiuck— DO  poem  of  the 
night— is  more  exquisite  than  that  chap¬ 
ter,  “A  Night  Among  the  Pines,”  by 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  our  own  spe¬ 
cial  Scotch  vagabond,  whom,  like  the 
best  wine,  I  have  kept  for  the  last. 
Never  was  such  a  boy  for  playing  the 
truant,  both  from  school  and  college. 
On  the  breezy,  balmy  spring  mornings 
be  simply  could  not  settle  to  books  in 
Stuffy  classrooms,  but  set  off  on  long 
solitary  rambles  over  the  Braid  and 
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Pentland  Hills,  learning  there  the  more 
•direct  and  gnomic  lessons  that  Nature 
teaches  to  those  her  children  who  bring 
to  her  the  sympathetic  and  receptive 
mind. 

In  bis  pocket  was  always  a  pencil 
and  a  penny  note-book,  and  even  then 
be  sought  diligently  for  the  right  word, 
and  acquired  the  perfect  style  which 
distinguishes  him,  as  well  as  that  ac¬ 
curate  knowledge  of  hill  and  moorland 
that  enabled  him,  years  after,  in  far-off 
tropical  Samoa,  to  reproduce  with  ab¬ 
solute  fidelity  the  characteristic  scen¬ 
ery  and  atmosphere  of  his  native  land. 
Almost  the  first  use  he  made  of  bis 
liberty  was  to  travel  through  the  Ce- 
vennes,  with  a  donkey  to  carry  his 
pack,  and  there  be  wrote  bis  charming 
first  book,  where  he  describes  how  he 
slept  in  the  pine- wood: 

Night  is  a  dead  monotonous  period 
under  a  roof;  but  in  the  open  world  it 
passes  lightly,  with  its  stars  and  dews 
and  perfumes,  and  the  houi*s  are 
marked  by  changes  in  the  face  of  Na¬ 
ture.  What  seems  a  kind  of  temporal 
death  to  people  choked  between  walls 
and  curtains  is  only  a  light  and  living 
slumber  to  the  man  who  sleeps  afield. 
All  night  long  he  can  hear  Nature 
breathing  deeply  and  freely;  even  as 
she  takes  her  rest,  she  turns  and 
smiles.  ...  A  faint  wind,  more  like  a 
moving  coolness  than  a  stream  of  air, 
passed  down  the  glade  from  time  to 
time;  so  that  even  in  my  great  chamber 
the  air  was  being  renewed  all  night 
long.  ...  I  have  not  often  enjoyed  a 
more  serene  possession  of  myself,  nor 
felt  more  independent  of  material  aids. 
The  outer  world,  from  which  we  cower 
into  our  houses,  seemed  after  all  a  gen¬ 
tle,  habitable  place;  and  night  after 
night  a  man’s  bed,  it  seemed,  was  laid 
and  waiting  for  him  in  the  fields,  where 
God  keeps  an  open  house.  I  thought  I 
had  rediscovered  one  of  those  truths 
which  are  revealed  to  savages  and  bid 
from  political  economists. 

When  he  wrote  this,  he  little  thought 
that  he  should  pass  his  later  years  in 
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friendly  intercourse  with  savages,  and 
that  they  should  cut  a  path  through  the 
virgin  forest  and  lovingly  carry  his 
body  to  its  last  resting-place  on  the 
summit  of  Yaca  mountain.  “Under  the 
wide  and  starry  sky,  dig  the  grave  and 
let  me  lie,”  he  had  asked  in  his  “Re¬ 
quiem.”  His  wish  was  granted.  He 
sieeps  his  last  sleep  under  southern  con¬ 
stellations,  and  beneath  him  the  bound- 
iess  surging  Pacific. 

It  may  be  objected,  and  not  unreason¬ 
ably,  that  these  are  instances  of  mere 
amateur  vagabonds,  and  are  not  the 
genuine  old-fashioned  sort,  who,  a  gen¬ 
eration  ago,  were  to  be  met  with  in 
every  country  lane,  and  whose  favorite 
rendezvous  was  the  Border  country. 

Yetholm  has  for  centuries  been  the 
headquarters  of  the  gypsies  and  other 
“gangrel  bodies,”  and  in  summer,  the 
old  Roman  road  which  crosses  the 
Cheviots  was,  on  its  lower  slopes,  lined 
on  either  side  with  their  camps,  a  veri¬ 
table  street  of  tents.  Not  long  ago,  in 
one  of  my  waiks,  I  came  suddenly  on 
one  of  these  camps  pitched  most  ap¬ 
propriately  in  “No  Man’s  Land”  fox 
covert.  The  blue  smoke  curled  up 
among  the  fir  trees,  and  the  three- 
legged  pot  sent  forth  a  savory  odor,  as 
it  steamed  merrily  over  a  woodfire.  A 
donkey  stood  tethered  to  a  tree,  while 
the  children  and  dogs  raced  together 
among  the  heather,  and  bracken,  and 
wild  raspberry  bushes.  Altogether  an 
ideal  home— at  least  for  a  sunny  May 
morning,  with  a  fresh  breeze  sending 
the  white  clouds  scampering  over  the 
blue,  and  what  a  contrast  to  a  back 
court  in  a  London  slum! 

However,  the  policeman— that  august 
representative  of  law  and  order— is  as 
inexorable  with  bis  “move  on,”  in  the 
scantly-peopled  country  as  on  the  “pop¬ 
ulous  pavements,”  and  these  wandering 
tinkers  are  fast  disappearing,  and  only 
the  slouching,  melancholy  tramp  re¬ 
mains. 

In  the  extreme  north  and  west  of 
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Scotland,  cave-dwellers  are  still  to  be 
found,  and  some  years  ago  I  visited 
one  of  their  habitations  near  Wick. 
This  cave  was  of  enormous  proportions, 
and  had  been  scooped  apparently  by 
wind  and  weather,  in  the  high  cliffs 
fronting  the  bay,  with  Its  storm- 
tossed  waters  and  Its  biting  nor’- 
easters.  I  imagined  it  would  make  a 
cold  winter  residence,  but  on  going  in, 
found  that  the  outer  air  only  pene¬ 
trated  a  few  yards,  when  it  was 
blocked  by  the  cave  air,  and  that,  in 
reality,  the  interior  was  both  warm  and 
comfortable.  In  high  tides,  however, 
the  waves  washed  over  the  slippery 
rocky  path  that  leads  to  the  cave’s 
mouth,  and  on  a  dark  stormy  night 
three  of  the  dwellers  were  caught  by  a 
wave  and  washed  out  to  sea.  A  kind 
lady  of  Wick  took  one  of  the  children, 
sent  her  to  school,  and  trained  her  for 
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domestic  service.  She  was  clever,  and 
seemed  to  be  happy.  But,  ah!  those  be¬ 
guiling  spring  mornings  that  stir  the 
blood  in  the  veins  like  new  wine!  On 
such  a  dewy  dawn  she  disappeared, 
and  was  never  heard  of  more. 

Well,  it  takes  all  sorts  to  make  a 
world,  and  doubtless  the  vagabond 
helps.  Though  School  Boards  and  po¬ 
lice  are  doing  their  best  to  improve  him 
off  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  type  will 
always  survive.  The  inclination  is  too 
deeply  rooted  in  human  nature,  the  in¬ 
herited  instinct  is  too  strong. 

How  many  of  the  staid  and  virtuous 
are  there  who  do  not,  at  times,  feel 
this  overwhelming  attraction,  this  mys¬ 
terious  prompting,  and  who,  at  the  end, 
mayhap  die  dreaming— if  not  “bab¬ 
bling:”  like  that  notorious  old  vagabond 
Falstaff— “of  green  fields?” 

M.  M.  Turnbull. 
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History  is  essentially  the  telling  of  a 
true  Story.  That  Story  must  have  some 
major  interest  and  should  properly 
boast  a  certain  grandeur;  it  must  be 
concerned  with  the  political  relations  of 
men,  or,  if  it  be  but  an  anecdote,  it  must 
attach  to  a  personality  or  a  place  wor¬ 
thy  of  mention  if  it  is  to  deserve  the 
gn'eat  title  of  History.  But  while  It  Is 
true  that  the  matter  demands  propor¬ 
tion  and  degree,  yet  the  governing  con¬ 
dition  which  marks  out  History  from 
every  other  department  of  letters  is 
that  in  writing  History  you  are  telling 
a  great  Story,  and  that  the  Story  is 
true. 

If  a  man  should  go  about  saying  that 
it  is  a  science,  a  work  whose  interest 
lies  in  the  mere  getting  at  a  fact  or 
the  barren  formulation  o'f  a  law,  be 


would  be  very  wrong.  For  in  the  first 
place  no  human  relation  was  yet  dis¬ 
covered,  not  even  that  established  in 
criminal  trials,  where  fact  was  more 
than  an  imperfect  foundation  whereon 
human  emotions,  memories  and  moral 
analogies  could  build  up  their  unsub¬ 
stantial  reality;  and  in  the  second  place 
no  accumulation  of  Fact  whatsoever 
will  give  to  the  accidents  of  living  the 
rigidity  of  a  scientific  law.  It  may  be 
that  determinism  is  a  false  scent;  it 
may  be  that  the  synthesis  is  too  com¬ 
plex  for  the  mind  to  deal  with;  what¬ 
ever  it  is,  not  even  our  moderns  can 
force  History  into  the  mould  of  physics. 
For  there  runs  all  through  It  the  picture 
of  Ourselves,  men  loving,  astonished, 
blundering,  finding  their  best  in  vagrue 
visions  and  their  worst  in  fantastic  ter- 
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rors.  In  a  word  the  spirit  of  comedy  at  one  time  the  picturesque,  at  another 
dominates  this  kind  of  literature  above  the  exact,  is  in  fashion  and  men  are 
all  others,  and  so  true  is  this  that  if  I  afraid  of  whatever  criticism  happens 
had  preferred  epigram  to  exactitude,  I  for  the  moment  to  be  violent;  but  of  all? 
might  have  called  history  an  admirable  the  errors  which  the  Historian  can  com- 
great  comedy  that  happened  to  be  true,  mlt,  that  of  which  we  have  all  been. 

Now  in  the  attempt  to  tell  this  true  lately  guilty,  and  from  which  we  are 

story,  or.  If  you  will,  to  present  this  but  just  escaping.  Is  surely  the  worst; 
comedy,  there  are  three  things  a  man  I  mean  the  accumulation  of  precise  de- 
has  to  do.  He  has  to  entertain  his  tails,  the  passion  for  minute  research, 
reader— that  is  his  first  function;  It  is  and  the  consequent  neglect  of  unity  and) 
quite  impossible  for  a  thing  to  remain  method. 

In  the  mind  that  has  not  struck  roots  If  you  contrast  the  kind  of  faults  that 
and  grown  there,  therefore  the  mind  have  been  committed  from  the  exagge- 

must  be  stirred.  Secondly,  he  must  ration  of  the  other  elements  in  past  His- 

take  care  to  chronicle,  that  is,  he  must  torlcal  work  with  the  result  of  this  last 

be  thinking  all  the  while  not  only  of  his  kind  of  disproportion,  it  will  be  evident 
audience  but  of  the  jealous  dead,  and  at  once  how  much  more  regrettable  1»- 
he  must  be  passionately  concerned  that  micrography  than  any  other  species  of 
the  deeds  of  great  men  shall  not  perish;  writing.  For  consider  the  Chroniclers, 
nor  can  I  imagine  a  better  motive  for  It  was  their  business — or  they  thought- 
beginning  a  History  than  the  desire  to  it  so — to  note  down  merely  what  they 
do  justice  to  unknown  valor.  Finally,  thought  to  be  of  major  importance 
he  must  have  continually  present  in  his  among  the  things  they  saw  or  heard  of. 
mind  a  corrective  sense  of  detail  and  Yet,  though  they  did  this  only,  and  neg- 
an  Industrious  readiness  to  bolt  out  the  looted  to  weave  the  whole  Into  a  fabric, 
truth,  even  in  little  things,  for  with-  and  even  slipped  into  a  hundred  Invol- 
out  this  it  is  certain  that  the  divine  po-  untary  errors  of  statement,  making  half 
etry  that  is  in  all  of  us  will  run  away  their  story  fabulous,  yet  what  you  get 
with  him,  and  that  he  will  tell  a  fine  is  a  tale  of  a  kind,  and  it  is  often  start- 
story,  but  one  in  which,  alas!  a  plot  will  Hag  In  Its  physical  poignancy— a  kind' 
soon  introduce  Itself,  till  that  which  of  resurrection:— 
was  meant  for  History  ends  as  solid  “I  noticed  that  even  after  dark  one 
fiction  should,  in  a  just  balance  of  re-  heard  the  whistling  of  the  arrows.” 
ward  and  punishment.  “1  took  the  King’s  dress  in  my  hand' 

I  have  put  these  three  things  in  a  cer-  and  compared  it  with  the  stuff  of  which 
tain  order,  and  called  one  of  them  “the  his  was  made,  and  said,  ‘See,  you  are  a 
first,”  because  it  seemed  prior  to  the  proud  villain,  you  dress  far  above  your 
others  in  point  of  time;  I  mean,  a  man  station  and  wear  the  same  cloth  as  the 
must  first  desire  to  tell  his  story  and  King  himself.’  ” 

catch  his  audience  before  he  can  con-  “A  man  on  a  tower  built  out  to  sea 
aider  those  other  qualities.  Yet  no  one  saw  a  ship,  and  said,  ‘That  is  King 
of  the  three  is  strictly  chief,  but  all  are  Richard’s  ship  for  it  is  crimson  all  over 
equally  indispensable  to  the  whole,  and  has  crimson  sails.’  ” 

Each  also  may,  according  to  the  spirit  If  a  man  writes  these  things  be  Is 
of  the  time  or  the  private  bent  of  the  welcome  to  tell  me  tales  of  salamanders 
writer,  be  especially  insisted  upon;  and  and  green  afrits  till  the  end  of  bis  book. 
It  is  from  such  special  Insistence  where  I  am  none  the  less  certain  that  I  have  a 
all  should  be  evenly  adjusted  that  the  History  of  a  kind  before  me.  Simpllc- 
major  faults  of  Historians  proceed.  For  Ity  and  Humility  have  made  him 
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credulous,  but  they  have  also  given  him 
a  powerful  hold  upon  my  heart  and  he 
brings  up  the  dead  men  to  life,  men 
like  him  and  me,  by  saying  so  many 
things  as  one  would  naturally  say  them, 
and  noticing  at  once  what  all  the  world 
naturally  notices. 

Then,  again,  a  more  modern  man,  con¬ 
scious  of  his  pen  and  of  the  vast  audi¬ 
ence  to  which  he  can  appeal,  will  sacri¬ 
fice  too  much  to  the  telling  of  a  brilliant 
story.  This  our  Romantics  have  cer¬ 
tainly  done.  Michelet,  for  example, 
who,  determined  to  launch  an  epic, 
brings  in  too  many  deified  principles,  es¬ 
tablishes  a  Republican  Olympus,  and 
here  and  there  keeps  this  man  off  the 
stage  or  thrusts  that  one  on  it  for  the 
sake  of  his  climax.  But  such  error  and 
exaggeration  remain  pardonable.  You 
can  take  a  chapter  of  Michelet,  cut  out 
fifty  abstract  propositions,  and  correct 
with  a  pencil  half-a-dozen  inaccuracies 
{if  as  many)  and  still  discover  the  His¬ 
torian.  He  has  certainly  told  you  a  fine 
great  Story,  and  in  the  main  a  true  one. 

But  that  third  modem  error,  micro¬ 
graphy,  is  unpardonable,  for  it  kills  the 
very  essence  of  History,  cutting  its 
root.  In  getting  at  the  exact  facts  in 
a  hundred  details  you  are  not  telling  a 
story  at  all,  and,  so  far  from  telling  the 
truth,  you  are  quite  certainly  saying 
something  false,  and  you  are  creating 
innumerable  opportunities  for  telling 
some  favorite  lie.  For,  when  I  come  to 
think  of  It,  if  I  desired  to  create  a  thor¬ 
oughly  false  impression,  I  would  con¬ 
ceive  no  better  way  of  doing  It  than  by 
accumulating  a  number  of  absolutely 
certain  facts  (especially  if  they  were 
new)  and  arranging  them  in  my  own  or¬ 
der;  as,  for  Instance,  to  say  of  Julius 
Caesar,  “this  epileptic  was  of  aristocrat¬ 
ic  birth  and  the  principal  matter  of  his 
works  is  to  describe  his  own  actions  in 
the  third  person.”  Or,  again,  “The 
reign  of  George  III  In  Corsica  was  re¬ 
markable  from  the  fact  that  It  saw  less 
murders,  brigandage  and  rebellions  than 


that  of  any  other  Monarch  the  island 
had  obeyed.”  The  facts  implied  or 
stated  in  either  of  these  sentences  are 
absolutely  true,  the  impression  created 
is  wholly  false,  and  the  larger  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  facts  the  more  Irrefragable 
would  appear  the  vicious  conclusion  at¬ 
tached  to  them.  Such  “scavenging”  of 
history  has  also  this  evil  attached  to  it, 
that  in  no  conceivable  way  can  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  facts,  even  if  they  are 
well  selected,  present  an  historical 
truth.  The  actions  of  men,  their  Inter¬ 
play,  and  their  relative  values,  have 
evidently  something  in  them  of  the  or¬ 
ganic  and  no  amount  of  mechanical  in¬ 
dustry  will  get  life  into  dead  materials. 
Leave  out  the  breath  of  a  time.  Its 
standards  and  ideals,  its  humor;  or, 
again,  leave  out  of  account  the  common 
truths  about  men— that  they  are  con¬ 
fused  bunglers  rather  than  plotters, 
that  they  act  otherwise  in  crowds  or  In 
panic  than  they  do  singly  and  at  ease; 
neglect  to  impress  such  verities  upon 
your  reader  side  by  side  with  your  rela¬ 
tion  of  facts,  and  the  total  result,  how¬ 
ever  true  its  component  details  may  be, 
is  false,  and  the  next  good  poem  or 
fairy  tale  you  may  come  across  is  far 
more  nearly  related  to  the  spirit  of  His¬ 
tory  than  the  rubbish  heap  you  have  ac¬ 
cumulated  with  so  much  labor. 

I  know  that  In  conclusion  this  will  be 
asked;— bow  can  the  great  mass  of  mod¬ 
ern  research  be  used,  then,  and  by  what 
right  will  you  produce  a  book  on  this  or 
that  if  you  neglect  it;  and  If  you  do 
not  neglect  It,  how  can  you  fail  to  be 
swamped  if  you  try  to  write  as  the 
storytellers  wrote  fifty  years  ag^>?  Well, 
the  answer  to  such  a  question  would  be 
in  itself  a  book,  and  a  mere  statement 
of  it  would  exceed  the  conclusion  of 
this  article.  But  I  should  begin  to  an¬ 
swer  that  question  by  another.  How 
do  we  understand  and  present  true  im¬ 
pressions  of  our  everyday  life?  We  see 
a  million  things,  we  do  not  do  more 
than  half  note  them,  we  do  not  remem- 
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bet  them  separately  at  all,  and  yet  we 
get  a  tnith  ont  of  the  whole.  I  know 
What  Piccadilly  is,  and  I  know  a  Sussex 
tattdscape  when  I  see  it.  How?  The 
mind  has  done  something  with  these  In- 
ndmerable  details,  for  which  the  mathe- 
matictane  furnish  us  a  metaphor  when 
they  talk  of  integration.  It  is  in  a  sim- 
naf  way  that  I  would  have  a  man  re¬ 
ceive  the  accumulation  of  detail  which 
a  strange  swarm  of  servants  has  quar¬ 
ried  for  him.  It  need  not  absorb  so 
much  of  his  time  as  he  fears— why,  all 
the  known  facts  on  Waterloo  would  fit 


Ihto  a  copy  of  The  Times!— what  bn 
needs  time  ^or  is  the  thinking  ott  of  thd 
unity,  the  getting  at  the  picture.  And, 
when  he  has  that,  then  let  him  present 
If  as  artists  do,  passed  through  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  his  mind  and  impressed  with  the 
harmony  that  the  soul  gives  to  every¬ 
thing  it  creates  or  transforms,  and  let 
him  not  begin  to  write  until  he  finds 
that  moment  of  vision  of  which  the 
great  French  Historian  speaks,  when 
he  tells  at  the  outset  of  his  book,  .Tai 
iw  La  France. 

Hilaire  Belloc. 


STEINITZ  AND  OTHER  CHESS-PLAYERS. 


Things  have  not  stood  still  with 
chess-players  since  Steinitz  began  his 
career  in  London  neariy  forty  years 
ago.  It  was  the  tournament  of  1862 
that  attracted  him  to  this  country  at  a 
period  of  temporary  eclipse,  so  far,  at 
least  as  English  chess  was  concerned. 
Staunton’s  empire  was  at  an  end,  the 
lustre  of  his  great  achievements  for  the 
moment  dimmed  by  the  dazzling  radi¬ 
ance  of  Morphy’s  brief  appearance. 
When  challenged  by  Morphy,  and  not, 
as  it  was  supposed,  quite  relishing*  the 
encounter,  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed, 
“I  wish  this  young  man  would  attend 
to  bis  chess  and  leave  me  to  my  lite¬ 
rary  studies.”  For  Staunton,  besides 
being  a  great  chess-player,  was  also  an 
accomplished  Elizabethan  scholar,  and 
was  then  engaged  on  his  edition  of 
Shakespeare.  Thus  the  match  between 
Morphy  and  Staunton  never  came  off, 
much  to  the  disappointment  of  the 
amateurs  of  the  day,  though  there  can 
be  little  doubt  as  to  what  would  have 
been  the  result;  for  the  Englishman  was 
an  elderly  and  somewhat  laborious 
player,  while  the  American  was  young 
and  seemed  to  win  his  games  by  easy 
flashes  of  Inspiration;  and  when  youth 
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meets  age,  the  Fates  usually  side  with 
the  rising  star,  as  was  exemplified 
when  Steinitz  played  Anderssen,  and 
again  when  Lasker  deprived  Steinitz  of 
his  time-worn  laurels. 

Morphy’s  astonishing  but  momentary 
display  was  also  ended  when  Steinitz 
came  to  London.  It  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  climax  of  a  great  period, 
and  though  it  had  undoubtedly  aroused 
fresh  interest  in  chess,  it  was  followed 
by  a  reaction,  as  has  sometimes  been 
the  way  with  supreme  manifestations 
of  the  arts.  Blackbume  had  not  “ar¬ 
rived,”  and  Zukertort  had  not  been 
heard  of,  so  that  there  was  an  admira¬ 
ble  opening  for  a  young  player 
of  genius.  Steinitz,  however,  did 
not  at  once  come  to  the  front. 
The  great  tournament  was  won  by 
the  old  champion,  Anderssen,  and 
the  ambitious  young  Austrian  only 
succeeded  In  taking  the  sixth  prize.  It 
is  rather  curious  to  observe,  in  compar¬ 
ing  the  tournaments  held  in  London  In 
1862  and  1899,  that  out  of  the  fourteen 
or  fifteen  competitors  engaged  In  each, 
only  two  took  part  In  both,  namely; 
Steinitz  and  Blackburhe.  In  1862 
Steinitz  was  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
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six  and  Blackburne  a  youth  of  twenty. 
It  may  be  that  in  1899  both  these  play¬ 
ers  made  their  last  appearance  in  an 
international  contest.  Both  looked  old 
and  worn;  and,  broken  in  health  as 
they  were,  it  was  not  without  a  feeling 
of  melancholy  regret  that  those  who  re¬ 
membered  their  great  encounters  in  the 
past,  watched  them  twice  more  sit  op¬ 
posite  each  other  to  play  their  two  last 
games,  which  resulted  in  a  victory  for 
each.  Blackburne,  on  the  whole,  ac¬ 
quitted  himself  well  in  the  tournament, 
winning  two  games  of  Plllsbury  and 
one  of  Lasker,  and  taking  the  sixth 
prize;  finishing,  in  fact,  next  after  the 
five  players  who  are  now  acknowledged 
to  be  the  best  in  the  world,  namely, 
Lasker,  Pillsbury,  Maroczy,  Janowski 
and  Schlechter.  But  Steinitz,  the  older 
man  by  six  years,  the  champion  of  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century’s  standing,  was 
for  the  first  time  in  his  experience  left, 
out  of  the  prize  list,  and  this,  though 
there  were  nine  prizes  among  fifteen 
competitors.  He  took  his  defeats  like 
a  man,  with  resignation  and  dignity, 
occasioqally  going  over  positions  and 
explaining  to  sympathetic  onlookers 
how.  In  his  former  days,  he  would  have 
forestalled  combinations,  or  grasped 
opportunities  that  had  presented  them¬ 
selves  and  had  been  neglected. 

But  the  Steinitz  of  1862  was  full  of 
resolution  and  vitality.  His  position  in 
the  tournament  of  that  year  was  by  no 
means  in  accordance  with  his  concep¬ 
tion,  never  particularly  modest,  of  his 
own  capacity;  and  Dubois,  who  liad 
been  fifth,  was  promptly  defeated  by 
him  in  a  match.  This  was  followed  by 
other  similar  contests,  including  an  en¬ 
gagement  with  Blackburne,  which  end¬ 
ed  in  a  signal  victory  for  Steinitz  by 
seven  games  to  one. 

Among  the  most  enthusiastic  ama¬ 
teurs  of  those  days  was  the  late  Lord 
Russell  of  Killowen,  then  a  rising 
young  barrister,  who,  however,  did  not 
find  the  demands  of  clients  so  pressing. 


as  to  prevent  him  from  indulging  free¬ 
ly  in  his  favorite  games  of  whist  and 
chess  at  the  old  Westminster  Club.  It 
was  owing  to  bis  exertions,  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  those  of  a  few  friends,  that 
the  match  between  the  young  aspirant 
Steinitz  and  the  veteran  champion,  An- 
derssen,  was  arranged.  Lord  Russell, 
however,  told  me  only  two  or  three 
months  before  his  death,  at  the  last 
chess  function  he  attended— the  annual 
dinner  of  the  Metropolitan  Chess  Club 
—that  all  his  sympathies  had  been  with 
Anderssen,  of  whom  he  was  the 
backer.  He  admired  the  old  man’s 
dashing  and  dauntless  style  of  play, 
and  the  cautious,  subtle  tactics  of  the 
younger  expert  did  not  appeal  to  his 
taste.  Moreover,  Steinitz  had  not  the 
gift  of  making  himself  popular,  even  in 
his  youth.  His  character  was  indepen¬ 
dent  and  aggressive,  and  he  loved  a 
fight,  in  which  it  must  be  said  be  al¬ 
ways  bore  himself  sturdily;  for  never 
was  there  a  bolder  or  more  determined 
opponent.  Thus  it  was  a  great  disap¬ 
pointment  to  Lord  Russell,  and  to 
many  other  amateurs  of  the  old  school 
that  Steinitz  defeated  Anderssen,  and 
by  this  victory  gained  the  champion¬ 
ship  of  the  world,  a  distinction  that  he 
held  against  all  comers  for  twenty- 
eight  years.  Lord  Russell  always  held 
that  Anderssen,  who  only  lost  by  a 
margin  of  two  games  out  of  fourteen, 
was  in  reality  the  better  player,  and 
doubtless  there  were  many  others 
of  the  same  opinion,  for,  even  at 
the  present  time,  no  one  would 
regard  such  a  narrow  victory  as 
conclusive.  In  any  case  it  is  certain 
that  Stelnltz’s  powers  ut  that  time  were 
far  from  having  reached  their  matur¬ 
ity.  He  had  not  developed  the  theories 
that  revolutionized  the  existing  ideas 
on  chess  and  established  the  “modera 
school.” 

It  was  part  of  Stelnltz’s  nature,  and 
no  doubt  one  of  the  reasons  of  his  suc¬ 
cess,  that  he  would  take  nothing  for 
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granted.  His  mind  was  essentially  an-  with  loss,  often  severe  enough  to  make 


alytical,  and  there  was  ample  scope  for 
its  activity  in  the  game  of  chess,  the 
anaiysis  of  which  had  scarcely  gone  be¬ 
yond  its  fringe  at  the  time  when  he 
took  it  in  hand.  Several  books  had  been 
published  professing  to  give  instruction 
in  chess,  but  these  were  mainly  occupied 
in  explaining  the  comparatively  limited 
knowledge  that  had  been  obtained  from 
experience  in  the  openings,  and  many 
of  them  were  untrustworthy.  Staun¬ 
ton  had  Improved  on  the  previous 
works,  and  had  done  much  towards  sys¬ 
tematizing  the  existing  knowledge, 
codifying  the  openings  and  correcting 
the  errors  of  previous  writers.  But  in 
his  works  the  tone  of  personal  preju¬ 
dice  and  ipse  dixit,  the  desire  to  estab¬ 
lish  his  own,  often  valuable,  opinions, 
was  more  pronounced  than  the  love  of 
purely  scientific  investigation.  His 
teaching,  on  the  whole,  was  rational 
and  useful,  but  it  did  not  touch  the  root 
of  the  matter.  Experts  of  the  mid-cen¬ 
tury,  following  the  example  of  such  po¬ 
tent  and  imaginative  players  as  McDon¬ 
nell  and  Labourdonnais  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  rely  on  the  force  of  attacks 
usually  directed  against  the  adverse 
king.  They  would  endeavor  to  obtain 
a  favorable  position  for  a  grand  assault 
and,  given  the  opportunity  they  would 
generally  carry  it  out  with  intrepidity, 
and  often  with  brilliance.  It  was  a 
fascinating  and  exciting  style  of  play 
that  had  many  attractions  for  both  com¬ 
batants  and  spectators.  Even  at  the 
present  day,  when  analysis  has  done  so 
much  to  discourage  the  Ruperts  of 
chess,  their  methods  are  those  that 
arouse  the  most  general  admiration.  No 
doubt  the  uncertainty  of  such  “sport¬ 
ing”  tactics  lends  them  an  additional 
charm,  and  commends  them  to  those 
who  seek  rather  the  excitement  of 
play  than  the  scientific  exactitude  that 
has  now  been  brought  to  bear  on  the 
game.  Certain  it  is  that  many  attacks 
proved  premature,  and  were  repulsed 


ultimate  defeat  unavoidable;  for  pieces 
that  had  been  diverted  from  defensive 
functions  to  take  part  in  an  attack 
necessarily  left  a  weakness  in  the  main 
position,  and  if  the  enemy  could  find 
his  way  to  the  weak  spot,  the  advanced 
forces  could  not  be  withdrawn  in  time 
to  save  the  situation. 

It  occurred  to  Steinitz  to  search  for 
strategy  of  a  more  trustworthy  char¬ 
acter.  Pressure  on  the  queen’s  side 
was  one  method  of  averting  a  king’s 
side  attack,  for  the  men  could  not  be 
advanced  to  the  assault  without  creat¬ 
ing  a  weakness  that  would  eventually 
prove  fatal;  but  Steinitz  did  not  rely  on. 
this  alone.  His  method  was  not  only  to 
maintain  so  much  pressure  on  a  given 
point  as  would  prevent  his  adversary’s 
pieces  from  becoming  dangerous  else¬ 
where,  but  at  the  same  time  to  work 
for  some  slight  advantage  in  position* 
an  advantage  so  apparently  trlfilng  that 
it  had  scarcely  been  adequately  valued 
in  the  days  of  hot  attacks,  such  as 
a  doubled  pawn,  an  open  file,  a  major¬ 
ity  of  pawns  on  the  queen’s  side;  and 
this  once  obtained,  to  patiently  and  sci¬ 
entifically  build  on  It  until  it  grew  into 
a  winning  preponderance.  It  was  a 
method  demanding  extraordinary  per¬ 
severance  and  precision,  but  so  effec¬ 
tive  that  others  had  to  adopt  it,  and 
thus  Stelnitz’s  teaching  entirely 
changed  the  manner  of  play,  and  his 
strategy  held  the  field  for  many  years, 
until,  in  fact,  it  was  further  Improved 
upon  by  Lasker,  and,  perhaps,  also  by 
other  young  players  who  have  lately 
come  to  the  front. 

I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  technicalities 
in  this  article,  but  as  some  may  be 
curious  as  to  how  Lasker  has  improved 
on  Steinitz,  I  may  brlefiy  say  that  the 
present  champion,  beside  finding  new 
ways  of  treating  the  openings,  has 
evolved  certain  principles  of  play,  and 
he  requires  not  only  that  a  move  should 
be  a  strong  move,  but  that  It  should  be 
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In  accordance  with  these  principles. 
Further,  Lasker  is  not  always  content 
with  the  slow  building  up  of  a  winning 
position,  but  having  established  an  ad¬ 
vantage,  however  trifling,  he  is  always 
on  the  alert  for  an  opportunity  to  make 
it  the  basis  of  a  decisive  combination. 
Lasker,  moreover,  is  not  subject  to  the 
moods  that  often  led  to  Steinitz’s  de¬ 
feat  The  old  champion  would  persist 
in  playing  variations  that  he  advocated, 
even  though  he  knew  his  opponents  bad 
discovered  effective  means  of  meeting 
them.  He  never  refused  gambits  or 
played  close  defences,  and  be  was  ever 
ready  to  meet  bis  adversaries  on  their 
own  ground,  allowing  them  to  select 
their  own  form  of  opening,  and  flrmly 
believing  in  his  ability  to  beat  them, 
whatever  they  might  do.  These  were 
peculiarities  of  which  his  rivals  had 
many  opportunities  of  taking  advan¬ 
tage.  In  tournaments  his  idiosyncra¬ 
sies  frequently  led  to  his  defeat,  for, 
meeting  a  different  player  every  day, 
as  is  the  custom  in  such  competitions, 
he  had  no  opportunity  of  making  up  lost 
ground;  but  in  matches  they  were  of 
little  account,  for  Stelnitz  could  afford 
to  give  away  a  game  or  two  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  these  encounters  in  order  to 
obtain  the  measure  of  his  opponent. 
Consequently,  it  was  in  match-play  that 
his  greatest  successes  were  achieved. 

It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  Stei- 
nitz  was  not  an  imaginative  player;  but, 
!f  it  were  necessary  to  prove  the  fallacy 
of  this  view,  one  need  only  point  to  his 
marvellous  game  with  von  Bardeleben, 
which  won  the  flrst  prize  for  brilliancy 
in  the  Hastings  tournament  of  1895. 
This  was  after  Steinitz  had  lost  his  flrst 
'match  with  Lasker;  he  was  still  a  great 
player,  and  his  undaunted  spirit  ad- 
hared  to  the  brflef  that  he  could  yet  re- 
imvar  tha  championship.  His  self-con- 
fMende  was  to  be  still  more  forcibly 
Shaken  later  on,  but  it  may  be  doubted 
Whether  it  ever  deserted  him  complete^ 
ly. '  Tha  game  with  von  Bardeleben 


was  one  of  his  happiest  etforta.  is  a 
peculiarly  intrickte  position  that  had 
been  brought  about  in  Steinitz’s  very 
best  manner,  von  Bardeleben  perceived 
that  he  bad  a  lost  game.  Being  in  bad 
health,  and  having  been  disturbed  by 
the  applause  that  bad  on  previous  oc¬ 
casions  greeted  striking  achievements 
of  which  he  had  been  the  victim,  he  took 
the  unusual  course,  instead  of  resign¬ 
ing,  of  absenting  himself  from  the  room 
and  leaving  Steinitz’s  victory  to  be 
marked  by  the  clock.  Steinitz  em¬ 
ployed  the  time  in  working  out  a  mag- 
niflcent  mating  combination  in  ten 
moves,  which,  much  to  their  gratiflca- 
tion,  he  demonstrated  to  the  spectators 
and  the  committee,  at  the  same  time 
announcing  his  intention  of  entering  the 
game  for  the  brilliancy  competition,  in 
which  it  was  easily  successful. 

It  would  be  possible  to  cite  many 
other  proofs  that  Steinitz  could  be  as 
brilliant  as  any  one  when  he  liked.  The 
truth  is  that  he  saw  many  tempting 
and  surprising  variations  that  others 
could  not  have  resisted,  but  often  re¬ 
jected  them  in  favor  of  the  slower  and 
more  subtle  strategy  that  enabled 
him  to  crush  his  opponents  by  mere 
weight  of  position,  preferring,  in  fact, 
to  rely  on  the  methods  that  be  had  him¬ 
self  originated.  His  play  at  its  best 
had  the  gathering  force  of  a  snowball 
rolled  in  snow,  and  placed  his  oppo¬ 
nents  helplessly  at  his  mercy.  He  had 
a  joking  way  of  warning  young  players 
to  “never  combine;’’  perhaps  some  of 
them  took  this  seriously.  As  to  his  own 
powers  of  combination,  there  can  be  no 
two  opinions,  and  there  are  many  of  bis 
games  on  record  to  prove  it  equal  to 
that  of  any  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
not  Inferior  to  that  of  the  best  of  his 
successors.  All  the  same,  Steinitz  wfts 
far  from  being  a  perfect  player.  There 
was  a  vein  of  eccentricity  in  bis  meth-. 
ods,  and  it  was  his  custom  to  play 
against  the  board  rather  thah  against 
the  player,  this,  of  cenrhe,  is  hot  the 
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whole  ait  of  the  game,  for  the  peraonal 
element  must  tell  in  cbesa,  as  in  every¬ 
thing  else. 

I  have,  I  hope,  made  it  clear  that 
through  Steinita’a  influence  chess  has 
undergone  a  complete  revolution  in  re¬ 
gard  to  strategical  methods  during  the 
latter  part  of  this  century,  but  the  revo¬ 
lution  that  has  taken  place  among  the 
players  is  no  less  striking  and  interest¬ 
ing.  Notwithstanding  that  the  game 
has  grown  gradually  more  scientiflc  and 
difficult,  it  has  slowly  but  surely  be¬ 
come  democratized.  Formerly  the 
“royal  game,”  as  It  Is  traditionally 
called,  was  patronized  by  kings,  and 
was  the  pastime  of  prelates,  nobles  and 
scholars.  We  read  of  the  young  Vene¬ 
tian,  Leonardo,  travelling  to  Madrid  to 
encounter  the  renowned  Buy  Lopez  in 
the  presence  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and 
being  loaded  with  honors  and  riches  as 
a  reward  for  his  victory.  Great  chess¬ 
players  were  made  much  of  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century;  but  I  wonder  what  his 
Majesty  would  have  said  to  a  Pillsbury 
who  could  play  his  twenty  games  simul¬ 
taneously  blindfold  t  The  game  long 
flourished  as  an  exclusively  aristocratic 
amusement  It  was  practised  by  Napo¬ 
leon  and  served  to  while  away  many  of 
his  dreary  hours  at  St.  Helena.  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  am  cmrect  in  saying  that  no 
chess  club  existed  before  the  present 
century.  Several  had  grown  up  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  the  provinces  at  the  time  when 
Steinitz  flrst  came  to  England,  and 
some  of  these  were  under  aristocratic 
patronage.  But,  compared  with  the 
number  that  exist  to-day,  they  were 
very  few  and  far  between,  nor  was 
their  life  of  that  sturdy,  vigorous  char¬ 
acter  that  marks  the  many  assemblages 
of  yonng  men,  who  now,  from  autumn 
to  spring,  and  sometimes  in  summer, 
too,  enthusiastically  play  their  tourna¬ 
ments,  handicaps  and  matches  mitlrely 
to  their  own  satisfaction,  and  generally 
witbont  the  need  of  enconragem^ 
from  patrons.  Oboes  has  passed  from 


the  hands  of  the  aristocisey  to  those  o< 
the  people.  Chess  clubs  exist  by  hup- 
dreds;  there  must  be  at  least  a  hqpdre^ 
in  the  metropolitan  area  alone;  every 
big  city  has  several,  and  a  multitude  of 
others  flourish  in  small  towns.  They 
are  affiliated  with  county  associations,, 
and  these  again  are  organized  into  sep¬ 
arate  divisions,  while  a  project  is  on 
foot  to  combine  the  whole  In  a  National 
Union.  To  those  who  remember  tho 
days  when  Steinitz  made  his  flrst  ap¬ 
pearance  in  London,  the  change  must 
be  astounding. 

My  own  recollections  of  chess  go  bach 
about  flve  and  twenty  years.  In  1879 
I  saw  Steinitz  play  one  of  the  games  of 
his  match  with  Blackburne  at  the  West 
End  Chess  Club— a  match  in  which  tbe 
late  master  gained  a  hollow  victory.  I 
was  struck  at  the  time  by  his  leonine 
appearance  and  by  his  determine^ 
expression.  I  remember  also  belnft 
deeply  absorbed  In  tbe  game,  in  which, 
I  think,  Blackburne  tried  a  gambit, 
making  an  attack  on  the  king’s  side, 
while  Steinitz  pressed  him  on  tbe 
queen’s  side.  I  recall  the  period  of  In¬ 
tense  excitement  while  one  wcmdered 
which  attack  would  get  home,  and  I 
have  not  forgotten  tbe  deadly  force  of 
the  advance  by  which  Steinitz  eventu¬ 
ally  succeeded.  To  these  two  players, 
more  than  to  any  other  individuals,  is 
no  doubt  to  be  attributed  tbe  increasing 
popularity  of  chess.  They  were  oppo¬ 
sites  in  method  and  appearance.  Black¬ 
burne,  tall,  calm  and  essentially  Eng¬ 
lish;  Steinitz,  short,  tawny,  full  of  sup¬ 
pressed  excitement  and  deadly  earnest. 
Blackburne  played  in  a  manner  that  dOr 
veloped  the  grace  and  beauty  of  chess 
as  they  had  never  been  exploited  ex¬ 
cept  by  Morphy;  be  gave  exhibitions  of 
simultaneous  play  and  of  blindfold 
chess  that  captivated  all  beholders,  and 
tempted  them  to  emulate,  generally 
with  disappointing  resnlts,  his  dabovats 
eombinations.  StMnljts  was  inculcating 
bis  scientiflc  strategy,  and  each  mastev 
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had  his  followers.  But  even  twenty- 
five  years  ago  a  chess-player  was  “a 
rare  bird  on  earth.” 

The  present  extraordinary  growth  of 
the  popularity  of  the  game  must  surely 
have  some  significance.  Many  of  the 
players  are  young  men  engaged  in 
ofilces,  shops  and  factories;  that  their 
numbers  include  several  clergymen, 
doctors,  lawyers  and  members  of  other 
professions  is  not  so  remarkable.  What 
strikes  me  as  important  is  that  so  many 
young  clerks,  and  others  of  similar  oc¬ 
cupation,  should  find  their  chief  recre¬ 
ation,  at  least  in  the  winter  months,  in 
the  game  of  chess.  It  is  an  aspect  of 
the  social  problem  that  deserves  con¬ 
sideration,  suggesting,  as  it  does,  an 
increasing  tendency  towards  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  mental  faculties.  Moreover, 
If  it  were  not  for  the  cozy  and  sociable 
atmosphere  of  their  chess  clubs  and  the 
charm  of  the  game,  many  of  these 
young  men  might  be  getting  into  mis¬ 
chief,  or  at  least  spending  their  time 
to  less  advantage.  Nor  can  it  be  said 
that  the  infiuence  of  chess  is  harmful 
for  it  is  invariably  unaccompanied  by 
gambling,  it  undoubtedly  has  a  stimu¬ 
lating  effect  on  the  mind,  and  the  social 
advantages  of  the  clubs  where  men  of 
ell  grades  meet  on  an  equality  are  not 
to  be  overlooked.  Not  less  remarkable 
is  the  growing  popularity  of  chess 
among  women.  The  Ladies’  Chess  Club 
was  only  established  four  or  five  years 
ego,  and  it  already  takes  rank  among 
the  most  energetic  and  successful  of  the 
London  clubs.  It  is  not  long  ago  that 
scientific  chess  was  regarded  as  alto¬ 
gether  beyond  the  capacity  of  women; 
but  they  have  brilliantly  proved  the 
contrary;  the  members  of  the  Ladles’ 
Chess  Club  are  rapidly  increasing  in 
numbers,  the  club  successfully  engages 
In  matches  with  others  supported  by 
the  opposite  sex,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  either  the  suitability  of  the 
game  for  women,  or  their  ability  to 
hold  their  own  at  it  with  men.  One 


would  like  to  ascertain  why  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  community  that  until 
recently  knew  nothing  of  chess  has 
fallen  under  the  spell  of  its  fascina¬ 
tion.  Chess  has  sometimes  been  con¬ 
demned  on  account  of  this  very  quality; 
it  has  been  said  that  it  is  so  enticing 
as  to  tempt  men  from  their  duties  and 
to  absorb  their  intelligence. 

A  moment’s  consideration  will  show 
the  weakness  of  such  an  argument.  The 
essential  qualification  of  a  game  is  its 
fascination;  if  it  is  not  alluring  it  is 
nothing.  To  call  a  game  fascinating, 
therefore,  is  to  pay  it  the  greatest 
possible  compliment,  but  if  it  prove  too 
engrossing  the  fault  must  lie  with  the 
player  and  not  with  the  game.  It  is  at 
least  better  that  he  should  be  attracted 
by  chess  than  by  cards  or  billiards.  I 
do  not  wish  to  say  anything  against 
these  games,  but  the  truth  remains  that 
they  do  not  offer  the  scope  for  enjoy¬ 
ment  without  the  added  temptation  of 
gambling  and  drink  that  is  afforded  by 
chess.  A  game  at  chess  is  in  Itself  suf¬ 
ficient  to  stimulate  its  votaries  without 
the  additional  excitement  depending  on 
a  stake;  but  few  can  play  cards  or  bil¬ 
liards  for  nothing.  No  doubt  the  cheap¬ 
ness  of  chess  attracts  many  who  re¬ 
quire  recreation,  but  cannot  afford  ex¬ 
pensive  amusements,  and  if  this  were 
the  only  recommendation  of  the  game 
it  would  be  something.  It  may  be  also 
that  in  this  competitive  age  the  need  of 
mental  recreation  grows  stronger,  and 
chess  and  draughts  are  the  only  games 
that  can  be  ranked  as  a  purely  mental 
exercise. 

But  I  believe  that  in  most  of  us  there 
is  some  kind  of  artistic  instinct,  some 
sesthetlc  tendency,  that  finds  no  outlet 
in  the  humdrum  of  everyday  life.  If 
this  is  true  it  will  sufllciently  account 
for  the  increasing  popularity  of  chess, 
for  it  is  an  art  as  well  as  a  game.  Its 
intricacies  and  combinations  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  affording  aesthetic  delight  that 
may  be  compared  with  the  emotions 
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produced  by  poetry,  pictures  or  music- 
different,  DO  doubt,  but,  to  many,  simi¬ 
larly  sufficing.  One  need  not  be  an  ex¬ 
pert  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  play;  to 
the  beginner  it  is  like  a  voyage  through 
an  unknown  country  teeming  with 
beautiful  surprises.  Every  sitting  re¬ 
veals  some  new  and  captivating  fea¬ 
ture,  suggests  some  tempting  path,  or 
affords  some  hint  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  pursuing  the  journey.  Those  from 
whose  organization  the  artistic  temper¬ 
ament  is  not  entirely  absent,  and  who 
do  not  play  solely  with  the  object  of 
Scoring  up  victories,  may  well  be  ex¬ 
cused  for  turning  to  the  game  with  zest 
and  leaving  it  with  regret  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  all  to  the  good  that  young  men 
Whose  opportunities  of  pursuing  the 
arts  are  so  limited  should  have  such  an 
easlly-available  means  of  artistic  ex¬ 
pression.  If  chess  is  an  art,  how  can 
we  blame  Steinitz  for  being  its  slave? 
It  is  as  though  Shakespeare  might  be 
justifiably  attacked  on  the  ground  of 
his  absorption  in  play-writing,  or  Phid¬ 
ias  for  his  subjection  to  the  chisel. 
There  would  have  been  no  progress  in 
any  art  had  there  been  no  devotees, 
and  Steinitz,  I  maintain,  was  an  artist. 
Perhaps,  from  some  points  of  view,  he 
may  even  be  regarded  as  a  benefactor 
of  the  human  race.  In  any  case,  chess 
vras  his  profession,  and  a  man  cannot 
be  blamed  for  giving  as  much  attention 
as  he  pleases  to  his  means  of  livelihood. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  game  was 
far  from  having  absorbed  the  whole  of 
Stelnltz’s  mind,  for  he  often  got  out  of 
practice  through  abstention,  though  he 
certainly  regarded  chess  as  of  the  first 
Importance  to  his  scheme  of  life. 

Despite  the  advance  of  chess  there 
seems  to  remain  a  good  deal  of 
misapprehension  in  regard  to  the 
game  and  its  influence.  I  believe 
that  there  still  exist  those  whose 
conception  of  a  chess-player  Is 
a  man  bf  ascetic  appearance,  whose 
mind  works  in  a  groove,  and  who  Is 


continually  puzzling  out  variations  and 
combinations,  oblivious  of  the  affairs  of 
the  world.  I  have  encountered  (in  both 
senses)  a  great  number  of  chess¬ 
players,  but  have  never  met  with  one 
who  answers  this  description.  On  the 
contrary,'  I  have  almost  invariably 
found  them  to  be  alert  and  versatile- 
men  who  have  a  wide  grasp  on  affairs, 
who  are  capable  of  expressing  interest¬ 
ing  opinions  on  a  great  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects  and  who  are  much  less  given  to 
the  common  habit  of  loose  thinking 
than  others.  They  Include  many  of  the 
athletic,  literary  and  musical  tastes, 
though,  singularly  enough,  I  have  met 
among  them  but  few  artists— I  should 
say  painters,  for  of  artists  in  other  di¬ 
rections  there  are  plenty.  I  can,  in  fact, 
only;  recall  one  graphic  artist,  Boden, 
who  was  a  first-class  chess-player; 
though  Sir  J.  E.  Millais  was  fond  of  a 
game,  Horwitz  had  some  artistic  ability 
and  Sir  Wyke-Bayliss  plays  enthusias¬ 
tically  In  his  Infrequent  leisure.  Among 
literary  men,  however,  there  have  been 
several  good  chess-players,  the  most  no¬ 
table,  for  he  excelled  in  both  capacities, 
being  Buckle,  the  author  of  the  “His¬ 
tory  of  Civilization;”  but  the  names  of 
Buskin  and  B.  D.  Blackmore  are  also 
memorable. 

I  should  like,  before  bringing  these 
discursive  remarks  to  a  close,  to  say  a 
word  about  Zukertort,  for  his  Influence 
On  the  chess  of  the  time,  though  he  has 
been  dead  twelve  years,  is  scarcely  less 
marked  than  that  of  Steinitz  or  Black- 
bume.  He  was  the  rival  of  both  these 
masters,  and  he  had  his  triumph's 
against  them,  for  he  vanquished  Black- 
bume,  and  won  the  great  tournament 
of  1883,  in  which  all  three  wbifb'  en¬ 
gaged;  but  was  defeated  by  Stelnlta  in 
the  memorable  match  of  1886.  The  an¬ 
alytical  work  accomplished  by  Zuker¬ 
tort  was  scarcely  less  than  that  of  Stei¬ 
nitz,  and  in  many  respects  it  helped  to 
elucidate  the  complicated  problems  of 
the  game.  The  controversies  that  oc- 
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curred  between  these  two  masters  wiere 
like  the  contact  of  flint  and  steel,  ^nd 
^cited  sparks  that  helped  to  illuminate 
the  way  for  lesser  chess-playmis.  Zuker^ 
tort,  like  Blackbume,  aided  in  popular¬ 
ising  the  game  by  his  wonderful  blind¬ 
fold  displays,  and  though  he  never  man¬ 
ifested  the  brilliance  of  the  Englishman 
}p  this  department,  he  had  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  playing  the  greatest  number  of 
games  simultaneously,  for  be  encoun¬ 
tered  a  strong  team  of  sixteen  at  the 
West  End  Chess  Club,  occupying  two 
evenings  in  the  performance  of  the 
feat;  and  this  achievement  held  the  rec¬ 
ord  until  the  present  year,  when  it  was 
surpassed  by  Pillsbury.  Zukertort  was 
a  thorough  artist,  who  combined  im¬ 
mense  technical  knowledge  with  a  bril¬ 
liant  Imagination,  and  probably  no  play¬ 
er  ever  displayed  greater  form  than  be 
did  in  the  tournament  of  1883.  He  was 
an  exceptionally  nervous  man,  of  deli¬ 
cate  constitution,  and  be  was,  moreover, 
perhaps  a  trifle  vain.  It  is  a  thousand 
pities  that  he  engaged  in  a  contest  with 
such  a  redoubtable  match  player  as 
Steinitx  was  fourteen  years  ago.  But 
for  that  Zukertort  might  have  been 
sUve  to-day.  His  physique  was  not 
equal  to  the  strain,  bis  nervous  system 
suffered  a  terrible  reaction  after  bis  de¬ 
feat;  he  never  recovered  his  health,  and 
4ied  two  years  later. 

But  the  rewards  of  chess  are  small, 
and  it  offers  few  temptations  to  those 
who  would  adopt  it  as  a  means  of  earn¬ 
ing  a  living.  Zukertort  was  compelled 
to  pursue  bis  profession  te  the  end,  and 
there  was  similar  compulsion,  apart 
from  his  indomitable  self-confldence,  to 
Induce  Steinitx  to  accept  the  challenge 
of  Lasker.  I  believe,  however,  that 
whatever  his  circumstances,  Steinitx 
would  have  played  Lasker,  for  he 
hgd  a  flghttng  spirit  that  nothing 
could  quell.  There  is  little  to 
fpcommend  chess  as  a  profession, 
qgd  perhaps  the  present  movement  is, 
1«  some  respects,  the  stronger  because 


it  is  entirely  supported  by  amateurs^ 
The  professionals  grow  fewer  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  there  is  no  accession  to  their 
ranks  in  this  country;  but  it  cannot  be 
said  that  their  achievements  are  not  ap¬ 
preciated  and  it  must  always  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  it  is  to  their  exertions  that 
the  improvement  in  the  science  of  the 
game  is  chiefly  due. 

Among  the  young  players  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  Pillsbury,  the  American  cham¬ 
pion,  and  Schlechter,  the  Austrian 
champion,  are  prominent  Last  year  it 
seemed  probable  that  the  French  player 
Janowski,  might  prove  a  formidable 
rival  to  Lasker  for  the  championship. 
But  Janowski,  for  the  time,  at  least, 
has  sunk  into  the  background,  partly, 
perhaps,  through  departing  from  the 
patient  and  scientiflc  methods  advocat¬ 
ed  by  Steinitx,  and  relying  too  much  on 
his  great  resourcefulness  and  ingenuity 
to  get  him  out  of  tight  places  at  critical 
moments  or  to  enable  him  to  win  by 
brilliant  coups.  Pillsbury  is  a  fearless 
player,  who  has  an  admirable  record  of 
games  with  Lasker,  and  Schlechter  is  a 
young  man  whose  gradual  and  steady 
improvement  has  brought  him  to  the 
front  and  gives  great  hope  for  his  future. 
Steinitx,  who  was  an  excellent  Judge, 
had  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  play. 
Maroczy,  the  young  Hungarian,  whose 
record  is  even  better  than  that  of 
Schlechter,  seems  to  have  but  indiffer¬ 
ent  health,  and  altogether  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  If  Lasker  has  to  fight  for  the 
championship  in  the  next  few  years  it 
will  either  be  with  Pillsbury  or  Scblecb- 
ter. 

Meanwhile,  the  chess  movement  In 
this  country  is  rapidly  gaining  force. 
It  has  produced  an  abundance  of  clever 
young  players,  and  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  it  can  bring  to  the  front 
a  champion  who  is  capable  of  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  great  men  whose 
memory  I  have  recalled.  There  are 
many  others  to  whom  I  might  haVe  re¬ 
ferred.  A  tribute  is  owed  to  Bird,  the 
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veteran  entbusiast,  who  has  probably 
played  more  games  than  any  other  liv¬ 
ing  man,  and  who  is  now,  after  some 
fifty  years  of  almost  incessant  play,  in 
a  condition  of  health  that,  I  fear,  pre¬ 
cludes  the  possibility  of  his  ever  again 
enjoying  his  favorite  pastime  with  the 
same  seal  and  q>irlt  as  of  old.  I  might 
have  mentioned  Burn,  who  has  long 
been  in  the  front  rank  of  English  play¬ 
ers,  and  on  whom,  since  Blackbume’s 
partial  retirement,  devolved  the  task, 
which  he  has  manfully  and  creditably 
undertaken,  of  holding  up  the  standard 
of  English  chess  in  International  con¬ 
tests.  But,  after  all,  Blackburne  is  the 
player  who  has  done  most  to  earn  the 
goodwill  of  English  amateurs.  He  won 
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the  Championship  of  England  in  1868, 
and  since  then  has  not  only  maintained 
that  position,  but  has  delighted  ns  with 
his  play,  and  has  brought  honor  to  this- 
country  in  a  long  list  of  competitions 
with  the  experts  of  the  world  at  homs- 
and  abroad.  He  played  some  beautiful 
games  in  the  tournament  of  1899,  but 
this  year  the  failure  of  his  eyesight  b«a 
obliged  him  to  abandon  tournament 
play,  it  is  to  be  hoped  but  temporarily. 
If  the  present  popularity  of  chess  caik 
give  rise  to  another  Blackburne,  it  will, 
in  my  opinion,  have  Justified  Itself;  but 
I  have  given  other  reasons,  of  a  dider¬ 
ent  kind,  and  not,  I  hope,  without  their 
potency,  why  it  deserves  to  be  regarded) 
with  satisfaction. 

Antony  OsMfu 


THE  FISHER-FOLK. 

Christ  He  walked  with  fisher-folk— O  the  years  since  thenr 
Brother  still  to  the  fisher-folk,  and  they  are  men. 


Men  with  eyes  their  Mistress  gave  them. 
Different  they  and  we. 

By  the  yeliow  lights  at  anchor 
In  the  blackness  of  the  sea. 

Hair  as  fair  as  in  olden  years. 

Slow  speeched,  greatly  daring. 

Careless  out  from*  the  shifting  beach 
We  heedless  of  their  faring. 

(Treading  byways  that  they  know. 

Shunning  highways  that  they  know,) 

Bound  with  utter  gladness  to  serve  their  friend  the  sea. 


Christ  He  chose  the  fisher-folk— now  the  world  is  old. 
Brother  to  the  fisher-folk— and  the  tale  is  told. 

Mending  their  nets  by  Galilee— the  many  years  since  then. 
Brother  still  to  the  fisher-folk,  and  they  are  men. 

Ml 
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DISILLUSIONED  DAUGHTERS. 


The  century  Just  closing,  as  a  recent 
writer  in  this  Review  has  reminded  us, 
‘has  been  called  the  Woman’s  Era.  Per¬ 
haps  we  hardly  needed  the  reminder. 
Three  years  ago,  when  we  were  cele¬ 
brating  the  reign  of  one  woman  of  ge¬ 
nius,  we  gave  proof  of  the  high  devel¬ 
opment  of  our  logical  faculties  by  ex¬ 
tending  those  congratulations  to  the  en¬ 
tire  female  sex.  Scarcely  had  the  echoes 
of  the  Diamond  Jubilee  died  away  than 
an  International  Women’s  Congress 
pressed  our  achievements  upon  a  slightly 
wearied  world.  And  lest  we  might  con¬ 
ceivably  think  that  enough,  a  Woman’s 
Era  Exhibition  has  lately  made  up  for 
lack  of  popularity  by  an  ubiquitous 
presence  upon  street  boardings.  Yes. 
It  is  the  Woman’s  Era  Just  as  it  is  the 
era  of  advertisement;  our  fuller,  freer 
life  finds  its  natural  expression  in  a 
■poster. 

Posters  have  their  uses.  There  is 
nothing  so  serviceable  for  drawing  at¬ 
tention  to  the  obvious  and  enabling 
other  and  less  encouraging  aspects  of 
a  subject  to  find  congenial  obscurity.  A 
Woman’s  Exhibition?  Which  is  more 
important,  the  quality  of  the  exhibits 
-or  the  sex  of  the  exhibitors?  -  Is  the 
second  to  be  an  excuse  for  the  first?  If 
not,  what  need  to  add  to  the  many  ex¬ 
isting  show-places?  The  Academy  and 
the  Salons  make  no  distinction  of  sex. 
Do  women  wish  to  disarm  criticism  by 
asserting  their  femininity,  or  is  it  only 
that  they  have  not  yet  got  over  the 
nalveti,  which  is  perpetually  being  sur¬ 
prised  at  its  own  astonishing  clever¬ 
ness?  Shall  we  ever  get  used  to  our¬ 
selves,  or  was  Ibsen  an  ironist  when  he 
let  us  out  of  our  doll’s  houses?  Did  he 
know  only  too  well  that  like  the  chil¬ 
dren  which  we  are,  we  should  creep 
back  to  our  toys  when  we  were  tired  of 
showing  off? 


However,  we  are  not  back  there  yet 
We  are  living  the  full,  free  life  and  try¬ 
ing  to  think  that  we  enjoy  it  And  if  at 
times  comes  a  still,  small  voice  suggest¬ 
ing  that  happiness,  like  charity,  should 
begin  at  home,  we  point  triumphantly 
to  the  careers  opening  for  women,  to 
the  widening  fields  of  philanthropic  ac¬ 
tivity,  to  the  growing  participation  in 
field  sports,  to  everything  except  that 
which  at  least  kept  our  grandmothers 
quiet  and  contented,  a  keen  pride  and 
pleasure  in  the  duties  of  housekeeping. 

But  the  still,  small  voice  will  not  al¬ 
ways  be  silenced.  It  suggests  that  even 
a  professional  woman  wants  a  home  to 
come  back  to,  that  there  is  a  limit  to 
the  capacity  of  the  sturdiest  feminine 
philanthropist,  for  getting  in  and  out  of 
public  conveyances,  or,  last  but  not 
least,  that  in  the  British  Isles  it  some-  > 
times  rains,  and  then  what  Is  to  become  i 
of  the  girl  who  cares  for  nothing  but 
hockey  or  cricket?  What  does  become  | 
of  her?  She  has  all  my  sympathies,  i 
for  she  is  about  the  most  lost  creature 
on  this  earth,  left  to  yawn  through  the  ■ 
day  in  a  weariness  only  temporarily  re¬ 
lieved  by  a  perusal  of  Ladles’  Field  \ 
and  periodically  deepened  by  depres¬ 
sing  visits  to  consult  the  barometer.  I 
But  seriously,  are  we  so  much  happier 
than  our  grandmothers  that  we  can  af-  j 
ford  to  look  back  with  pity  to  the  dul-  . 

ness  of  the  eighteenth  century?  Put  ! 

aside,  for  the  moment,  the  great  mass  | 
of  women  who  work  because  they  must,  | 
and  consider  only  the  girls  of  the  lei-  | 
sured  class,  whom  Lady  Jeune  has  por-  | 
trayed  so  sympathetically.  She  seems  | 
quite  confident  of  their  happiness  and  | 
of  their  enviable  future;  but  has  ^ 
she  not,  with  a  beautiful  optimism,  tak-  ^ 
en  them  all  on  a  bright  sunny  day  vrlth  H 
their  best  frocks  on?  Is  there  no  other  i  i 
side  to  the  picture?  I  fancy  that  few  [J 
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women  nearing  middle  life  with  a  large 
acquaintance  amongst  girls  and 
amongst  their  own  contemporaries 
would  name  contentment  as  the  pre¬ 
vailing  characteristic  of  the  female  sex. 
Whence  came  the  South  African 
“plague  of  women”  but  from  the  hun¬ 
ger  of  empty  heads  and  hearts  for  fresh 
sensations?  Who  swell  the  compara¬ 
tively  harmless  crowd  of  lady  canvass¬ 
ers  but  the  restless  and  unoccupied 
women  of  the  leisured  classes?  And 
how  comes  it  that  within  a  very  few 
years  of  “coming  out”  the  modern  girl 
resorts  to  an  employment  bureau,  or  to 
some  “working”  woman  of  her  acquaint¬ 
ance  to  entreat  advice  about  entering 
a  profession?  I  doubt  if  discontent  and 
Impatience  of  monotony  were  ever  more 
rife  than  now  at  the  end  of  the  Wom¬ 
an’s  Era.  It  is  not  only  necessity  that 
recruits  the  ranks  of  women  workers. 
“Something  to  do”  is  the  universal  cry, 
meaning,  in  nearly  every  case,  some¬ 
thing  outside  the  sphere  of  home  duties. 

Of  course,  a  good  deal  must  be  set 
down  to  reaction  against  the  narrow¬ 
ness  and  insipidity  of  early  Victorian 
days.  I  have  never  been  quite  able  to 
understand  how  it  happened;  but  it 
all  seems  as  if  the  first  half  of  this  cen¬ 
tury  contrived  very  successfully  to  lose 
what  the  eighteenth  century  had  pos¬ 
sessed  without  on  Its  own  account  mak¬ 
ing  any  compensating  gain.  Some  reac¬ 
tion  was  inevitable.  When  education  had 
reduced  itself  to  elegant  extracts  and 
the  use  of  the  globes,  it  was  perhaps 
•hardly  wonderful  that  the  rebound 
should  spring  as  far  as  Kant  and  the 
higher  mathematics.  An  age  which 
worked  Berlin  wool  parrots  with  bead- 
€d  eyes  naturally  gives  place  to  one 
which  pays  outsiders  to  dam  its  stock¬ 
ings.  But  too  much  can  be  made  of 
this  theory  of  action  and  re-action.  At 
All  events  as  the  higher  education  of 
women  has  now  lasted  more  than  the 
lifetime  of  a  generation,  it  is  permissi¬ 
ble  to  ask  that  It  should  be  Judged  by 


Its  fruits.  If  fifty  years  of  emancipa¬ 
tion  have  failed  to  establish  an  equilib¬ 
rium,  is  there  not  at  least  a  suspicion 
that  some  important  factor  may  have 
been  too  hastily  thrown  away? 

What  were  the  elements  which  made 
for  peace  and  contentment  in  the  eigh¬ 
teenth-century  life?  No  doubt,  when 
colonies  were  almost  non-existent,  there 
was  far  less  disproportion  between  the 
numbers  of  the  sexes.  Fewer  women 
remained  unmarried,  and  it  was  not 
only  possible  but  usual  to  regard  spln- 
sterhood  as  a  reproach.  Let  us  grant 
that  more  women  married;  and  that  the 
care  of  a  husband  and  children  left 
them  little  leisure  for  repining.  But 
does  the  same  result  follow  now?  Is  not 
marriage  often  just  the  crowning  disillu¬ 
sionment?  “She  would  be  better  mar¬ 
ried,”  people  often  say  of  the  listless, 
unoccupied  girl,  forgetting  in  their 
haste  the  scores  of  listless  young  mar¬ 
ried  women  who  sit  discontentedly 
waiting  until  their  husbands  can  find 
them  a  little  amusement.  Marriage  in 
Itself  is  certainly  no  cure  for  the  char¬ 
acteristic  disease  of  the  age,  a  sort  of 
mental  anaemia,  which  shows  itself  in 
utter  incapacity  to  take  any  lasting 
interest  in  reasonable  pursuits.  It  is 
our  British  boast  that  we  do  not  deal 
in  mariaffea  de  convemnce;  yet  It  Is  idle 
to  deny  that  as  we  go  up  the  social 
scale,  more  of  calculation  and  arrange¬ 
ment  does  enter  into  these  matters. 
Where  love  has  not  been  the  only,  or 
even  the  chief,  consideration,  will  the 
excitement  of  a  new  position  bring 
much  permanent  help  to  the  girl  with 
no  other  resources?  If  her  husband’s 
income  is  large,  marriage  may  Increase 
her  pleasures  without  adding  to  her 
domestic  duties.  The  result  of  such  a 
disproportion  was  written  of  old  in  the 
copy-books.  If  bis  income  is  small,  she 
feels  defrauded  of  her  due  share  of 
pleasures,  and  finds  in  the  new  duties 
only  a  new  form  of  weariness.  Holi¬ 
days  for  housewives!  Did  not  the  pit- 
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eoui  tale  unfolded  this  summer  in  the 
columns  of  a  daily  paper,  suggest  to 
•ome  of  us  at  least  certain  damaging 
reflections  on  the  way  in  which  our  sex 
has  contrived  to  arrange  its  affairs? 

No,  it  may  be  true  that  few  of  our 
grandmothers  remained  unmarried;  but 
that  is  not  in  itself  enough  to  account 
for  the  difference.  Nor  should  a  philo¬ 
sophic  and  feminist  age  expect  to  ac¬ 
count  for  it  by  any  external  condition, 
even  so  important  a  factor  in  the  en¬ 
vironment  as  a  man  about  the  house. 
Women  in  the  eighteenth  century  and 
earlier  were  often  as  highly  educated 
as  ourselves;  they  conversed  in  various 
languages,  they  drew,  they  painted, 
they  sang,  they  played,  and  over  and 
above  these  intellectual  employments, 
they  passed  their  days  in  a  round  of 
domestic  duties,  involving  often  great 
manual  skill  and  calling  for  no  little 
exercise  of  ingenuity.  Was  not  this  the 
secret  of  their  happiness?  We  have 
their  education;  we  have  possibly  im¬ 
proved  upon  it;  but  where  are  those 
manual  occupations  which  are  Nature’s 
own  provision  for  mental  relaxation? 
They  are  the  weariness  reserved  for 
the  modem  housewife  whose  husband 
cannot  afford  to  relieve  her  of  domestic 
drudgery. 

That  state  is  the  most  fortunate 
which  is  as  far  as  may  be  self-sufficing, 
and  that  individual  is  the  happiest 
whose  resources  are  mainly  in  himself. 
It  is  a  truth  as  old  as  philosophy  itself, 
so  old.  Indeed,  that  we  have  forgotten 
H  is  not  a  truism.  Yet  in  the  education 
of  girls  we  have  done  our  very  best  to 
develop  Just  those  qualities  which  least 
tend  to  self-dependence.  Of  course,  we 
had  no  such  intention.  We  set  out  to 
increase  their  brain-power  by  giving 
them  all  knowledge  for  their  iHovince, 
and  when  we  were  accused  of  overtax¬ 
ing  their  mental  faculties,  we  fell  back 
upon  physical  culture.  Did  any  one 
express  a  doubt  as  to  the  all-sufficient 
▼Iftae  of  athletics,  we  relied  a 


panegyric  on  the  value  of  public  spirit 
As  if  any  girl  needed  to  be  encooraged> 
In  taking  her  tone  from  her  compan¬ 
ions!  Why,  where  does  there  exist  a 
more  imitative  creature?  And  what  is 
the  value  of  public  spirit  when  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  a  mere  succession  of  ciphers?  Let 
us  have  individuals  first;  we  can  then 
impress  upon  them  the  advantages  of 
foregoing  individuality. 

Assuredly,  if  self-development  and 
ludependence  of  mind  is  the  ideal  for 
womanhood,  feminine  education  is  in¬ 
deed  a  failure.  What  girl  has  a  chance- 
to  be  herself,  even  in  her  cradle,  now 
that  we  have  grown  co-operative  in  our 
very  nurseries?  No  sooner  can  our  ba¬ 
bies  toddle  than  we  send  them  to  a 
Kindergarten  for  fear  they  should  de¬ 
velop  a  tendency  to  play  alone.  From 
the  Kindergarten  they  pass  to  the  High 
School,  where  school-work,  home-work, 
almost  every  hour  of  their  day,  is  elab¬ 
orately  mapi)ed  out.  Even  if  they  are  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
a  real  educator,  what  chance  has  he  or 
she  against  the  subtle  infection  of  num¬ 
bers?  How  strong  that  infection  is,  for 
all  its  subtleness,  needs  no  proof,  for 
any  one  who  has  ever  watched  a  crowd 
or  attended  a  public  meeting.  Is  it  not 
written  large  in  the  history  of  all  the 
churches?  The  more  plastic  the  mate¬ 
rial,  the  greater  the  loss,  for  the  more 
rapidly  does  the  mere  average  replace 
the  selected  type.  That  is  why  the 
public  school  system,  even  if  in  trans¬ 
ferring  it  to  girls  we  have  not  traves¬ 
tied  it,  would  never  produce  the  same 
good  results  which  it  woiics  amongst 
boys.  The  young  male  animal  is,  as  a 
rule,  neither  emotional  iu>r  impression¬ 
able.  He  offers  a  sturdy  resistance  te 
any  premature  attempts  to  force  hia 
mental  and  spiritual  development.  But 
with  his  sister  It  is  different  Talk  to> 
her  in  somewhat  high-flown  language- 
about  esprit  de  eorpe  and  maintaining 
the  Ume  of  the  sdioel,  and  in  nine 
cases  o«t  of  ten  you  predace  that  eor 
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tlr^ly  nnconscloas  and  unthinking  In¬ 
sincerity,  which  Is  so  often  mistaken 
for  loyal  adhesion  to  a  canse.  Yet  all 
throngh  a  girl’s  life  we  Insist  upon  sub¬ 
jecting  her  to  the  most  dangerous  Influ¬ 
ence.  Her  school  years  are  passed  In 
3,  crowd.  The  process  Is  often  pro¬ 
longed  after  leaving  by  meu.bershlp  In 
a  Guild  or  Association  connected  with 
the  school,  with  alms  which,  without 
a  little  outside  experience,  she  cannot 
possibly  view  In  the  right  perspective. 
University  life  might.  Indeed,  give  her 
a  chance  of  developing  Independence; 
but  even  there  the  cry  Is  ever  for  lar¬ 
ger  and  larger  colleges  which  must  In- 
•evitably  tend  to  reproduce  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  school.  Can  we  wonder  that 
the  average  woman  Is  only  too  prone  to 
mistake  parrot  cries  for  principles? 
Partisans  we  have  Indeed  produced  In 
plenty;  but  only  partisanship  based  on 
reasoned  Judgment  deserves  to  be 
called  public  spirit 
I  shall  be  told,  with  some  Justice,  that 
It  is  too  late  In  the  day  to  protest 
against  sending  girls  to  school.  For 
many  households  there  is  no  alternative. 
Even  If  home  education  be  Infinitely 
preferable,  the  cost  of  a  good  govern¬ 
ess  Is  beyond  a  slender  purse.  That  is 
true,  though  people  who  can  apparent¬ 
ly  afford  any  number  of  personal  luxu¬ 
ries,  ought  not  to  think  £20  a  year 
enough  to  spend  upon  the  education  of 
a  daughter.  Still,  admitting  that  schools 
are  a  necessary  evil,  is  there  any  sufla- 
clent  reason  why  they  should  be  so  or¬ 
ganized  as  to  intensify  their  Inherent 
disadvantages?  When  we  borrowed 
the  public  school  system,  why  did  we 
stop  short  of  the  public  school  habit 
of  thoroughness?  In  dealing  with  a 
creature  quick  to  assimilate  and  en¬ 
dowed  with  a  fatal  facility  for  repro¬ 
duction,  surely  it  is  in  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  unwise  to  allow  her  Intelligence  to 
wander  at  large  orer  a  great  variety  ot 
iubjects.  Yet  a  glH  at  school  often 
learns  ttree  iaagaa«es,  in  addition  «s 


mathematics,  music,  drawing,  elemen¬ 
tary  science  and  a  variety  of  so-called 
and  distinct  “BSngllsh  subjects."  It  is 
quite  possible  for  her  to  have  flve 
lessons  in  one  morning,  and  to  spend  in 
that  way  less  than  an  hour  at  a  time  on 
each  of  flve  different  subjects.  Far 
better  let  her  grind  away  at  Latin  and 
Greek,  as  her  father  did  before  her;  she 
would  at  least  gain  something  diflicult 
to  lose,  whereas  a  couple  of  years  is 
now  quite  long  enough  to  forget  all  the 
lessons  learned  at  school. 

After  all,  it  matters  so  little  what  she 
learns,  provided  it  is  hard  enough  to 
convince  her  that  she  herself  has  to 
learn  it.  Provided  also  that  she  is  giv¬ 
en  time  and  encouraged  to  set  her  face 
against  smattering.  But  time  is  a  com¬ 
modity  lightly  accounted  of  in  an  all- 
embracing  curriculum.  Although  the 
present  system  claims  to  widen  femi¬ 
nine  interests  and  to  develop  feminine 
brain-power,  I  fear  that  when  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century  comes  to  reckon  up  its 
gains  and  losses,  it  will  be  found  that 
what  the  feminine  intellect  has  gained 
in  breadth  it  has  lost  in  depth,  that 
quickened  interest  means  lessened  con¬ 
centration,  and  that  readiness  to  catch 
the  tone  of  school  or  college  is  rather  a 
hindrance  than  a  help  to  the  formation 
of  character.  If  we  could  teach  girls 
not  to  say  what  they  do  not  think  and 
not  to  feign  an  interest  which  they  do 
not  feel,  we  should  have  done  more  to 
promote  simplicity  and  sincerity  in  fu¬ 
ture  social  intercourse  than  could  be 
conveyed  in  a  lifetime  of  lectures. 

But  our  simpllfled  curriculum,  when 
we  get  it,  will  allow  considerable  inter¬ 
vals  of  leisure.  Lessons,  while  they 
last,  will  be  harder,  because  'the  indi¬ 
vidual  brain  will  be  required  to  do  its 
own  work,  and  relaxation  must  be 
sought  in  one  of  three  ways;  either  in 
amusement,  in  athletics,  or  in  an  alter¬ 
native  form  of  employment  The  flrst 
needs  to  be  need  with  economy;  it  so 
soon  ceases  to  amnse.  The  second  Is 
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apt  to  make  too  great  demands  upon  an 
already  diminished  store  of  vital  energy. 
Moreover,  we  must  look  to  the  future. 
Athletics,  even  pursued,  as  they  so  sel¬ 
dom  are,  in  moderation,  are  apt  to  fail 
a  woman  just  when  mental  relaxation 
is  most  sorely  needed.  Even  In  girl¬ 
hood  they  are  far  too  often  indulged 
in  at  the  expense  of  health;'  in  middle 
life  they  are  seldom  wholesome  and  al¬ 
ways  unbecoming.  Yet,  as  the  earlier 
generations  of  educated  women  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  find  out,  there  is  a  growing 
need  of  intervals  of  rest  and  quiet, 
when  brain  and  nerves  can  be  soothed 
by  some  gentle  and  absorbing  exercise 
into  an  unconsciousness  that  they  ar6 
resting.  Wearied  by  professional,  or 
philanthropic,  or  literary  labors,  we 
turn  to  society  which  fatigues  us,  or  to 
cigarette  smoking  which,  did  we  dare 
to  confess  it,  often  bores  us  to  extino 
tlon.  Yet  all  the  time  close  to  our 
hands  lies  a  remedy  so  infinitely  supe¬ 
rior  to  man’s  -poor  substitute  of  smok¬ 
ing,  that  in  itself  it  almost  affords  him 
sufficient  ground  for  complaining  of  the 
inequality  of  the  sexes.  Where  is  our 
sewing,  our  embroidery,  our  clear 
starching  and  ironing,  all  the  hundred 
and  one  beautiful  domestic  pursuits 
which  our  ancestresses  in  their  wisdom 
invented  to  meet  this  purely  natural 
requirement?  How  comes  it  that  we 
must  needs  found  schools  of  needle¬ 
work  and  form  classes  for  housewifery 
in  order  painfully  to  win  back  the  heri¬ 
tage  •with  which  we  ought  never  to 
have  parted? 

We  never  should  have  parted  with  it, 
were  feminine 'education  what  it  ought 
to  be.  The  soimd  mind  and  the  sound 
body  would  be  a  much  commoner  con¬ 
junction  if  brain  work  found  its  correc¬ 
tive,  not  in  violent  exercise,  but  in  man¬ 
ual  labor  of  the  most  practical  kind.  It 
Is  not  enough  to  press  art  into  the  ser¬ 
vice;  the  degradation  of  drawing  in 
most  girl’s  schools  to  a  mere  mechani¬ 
cal  exercise  is  such  a  serious  reproach 


against  our  educators,  that  it  deserves 
a  passing  protest.  But  sewing,  knitting, 
embroidery,  lace-making,  with  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  cooking,  and  even  such  hum¬ 
bler  matters  as  washing.  Ironing  and 
dusting,  why  are  these  to  be  the  pre¬ 
cious  privilege  of  the  class  which  now 
so  inadequately  recruits  domestic  ser¬ 
vice?  Of  course,  a  girl  at  school  will 
never  prize  proficiency  in  domestic  pur¬ 
suits  as  later  in  life  she  will  come  to 
prize  it;  but  if  made  part  of  her  daily 
task,  they  would  be  second  nature  to 
her  long  before  the  monotony  of  life 
had  had  time  to  make  itself  acutely 
felt  To  be  soothing,  they  must  no 
doubt  be  largely  mechanical;  but  that 
is  not  to  say  that  in  their  higher  devel¬ 
opment  they  may  not  become  occupa¬ 
tions  of  absorbing  interest. 

Certainly  the  good  likely  to  result 
from  a  revival  of  interest  in  domestic 
matters  would  not  stop  short  at  the 
mere  recuperation  of  overstrained 
nerves.  That  would  be  the  very  lea® 
of  its  benefits.  To  the  great  army  of 
girls  forever  in  search  of  pastures  new, 
it  would  open  up  a  field  of  work  prac¬ 
tically  unlimited,  for  it  aims  at  nothing 
less  than  the  entire  regeneration  of 
middle-class  homes.  Is  there  not  room. 
Indeed,  for  such  a  reform?  Prom  the 
problems  of  domestic  architecture  to 
the  minor  details  of  dress  and  domestic 
service  there  are  a  thousand  matters 
simply  inviting  the  exercise  of  a  clever 
woman’s  Ingenuity.  Why,  for  Instance, 
should  not  constructive  ability  turn  its 
attention  to  creating  draughts  only  in 
the  proper  places?  Think  of  the  imper¬ 
ishable  glory  awaiting  her  who  shall 
conduct  all  the  smell  of  cooking  up  the 
kitchen  chimney.  Probably  house-build¬ 
ing  will  never  emerge  from  its  present 
chaotic  condition  until  feminine  wits 
set  themselves  to  master  its  Intricacies. 
Who  so  fit  to  make  suggestions  to  an 
architect,  required  to  pack  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  comfort  Into  the  minimum  of 
space,  as  the  woman  whose  desperate 
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struggle  to  save  useful  odds  and  ends 
has  at  least  made  her  sound  upon  the 
question  of  cupboards.  True,  we  are 
not  all  creative  geniuses,  but  if  our  fu¬ 
ture  Senior  Wranglers  will  kindly  at¬ 
tend  to  these  greater  matters,  the  hum¬ 
bler  walks  of  domestic  service  will  re¬ 
main  for  the  common  herd. 

Here,  too,  is  a  great  opportunity  for 
reform.  Why  should  the  professional 
man  with  several  grown-up  daughters 
be  obliged  also  to  house  and  provide  for 
four  or  five  female  servants?  More¬ 
over,  why  should  he  have  to  furnish 
funds  in  addition  for  the  amusement 
and  distraction  of  his  daughters,  whilst 
his  wife  is  perpetually  chasing  after 
the  indifferent  cook  and  the  slovenly  par¬ 
lor-maid?  Why,  indeed,  but  for  the 
false  notion  that  his  daughters’  position 
and  mental  capacity  raise  them  above 
domestic  duties.  But  let  these  girls 
once  realize  how  much  happier  and 
prettier  they  would  be  if  they  spent 
their  mornings  making  beds  and  clean¬ 
ing  silver,  and  the  slovenly  house  and 
parlor-maids  would  find  their  occupa¬ 
tion  gone.  I  am  not  so  sure  about  the 
indifferent  cook.  The  kitchen  is  full  of 
promising  openings  for  individual  gen¬ 
ius,  but  until  our  women-architects 
have  invented  proper  shields  for  the 
complexion,  I  hesitate  to  class  cooking 
amongst  beauty-preserving  occupations. 
Doubtless  that  will  come  in  good  time. 

Not  only  shall  we  largely  diminish 
the  number  of  domestic  servants,  but 
by  bringing  the  infiuence  of  refined  and 
cultivated  women  to  bear  upon  the  mi¬ 
nor  details  of  domestic  management,  I 
cannot  but  think  that  we  shall  attain 
far  greater  simplicity  and  beauty  of 
dally  living.  Individual  taste  will  have 
so  much  more  chance  to  assert  itself. 
The  decoration  of  the  rooms,  the  set¬ 
ting  of  a  dinner-table,  the  choice  of  cur¬ 
tains,  drapery,  linen,  will  no  longer  be 
left  to  the  man  from  Blank’s,  who  will 
furnish  you  “a  tasteful  home,”  or  a 
“cozy  comer,”  for  almost  any  price 


from  £5  to  £5,000.  A  woman  who 
brings  a  fresh  intelligence  to  bear  on 
these  matters  will  keep  machines  in 
their  proper  places.  3he  does  not  want 
to  put  back  the  clock,  she  will  be  fore¬ 
most  in  promoting  labor-saving  devices- 
and  pressing  steam  and  electricity  into 
her  service;  but  as  for  the  machine- 
made  article,  turnedr  out  by  the  gross, 
and  staring  you  in  the  face  in  every 
house  that  you  enter,  it  will  go  hard, 
with  her  but  she  will  contrive  some¬ 
how  so  to  twist  and  turn  it  as  to  give 
it  individuality. 

Her  house,  in  short,  will  express  her¬ 
self,  and  not  what  she  imagines  society 
expects  of  her.  And  without  the 
smallest  eccentricity,  the  same  individ¬ 
ual  prettiness  will  be  seen  in  her  dressv 
as  soon  as  she  learns  to  replace  ready¬ 
made  abominations  by  the  dainty  re¬ 
sults  of  her  own  handiwork.  At  presM- 
ent  economy  and  ugliness  are  sadly  too 
often  convertible  terms,  for  the  consci¬ 
entious  must  perforce  forego  extrava¬ 
gant  frills  and  furbelows,  which  would 
cost  them  little  or  nothing,  if  they  knew 
how  to  make  them  themselves.  And 
half  the  world  goes  about  In  a  most  dis¬ 
tressing  similarity,  and  with  a  troly 
alarming  tendency  to  reproduce  cheap 
“models,”  all  because  their  parents  and 
teachers  did  not  insist  on  their  learning 
to  sew! 

Healthful  employment  for  girls,  econ¬ 
omy  without  ugliness,  and  an  immense 
advance  in  simplicity  and  beauty  of 
living,  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  adr 
vantages  to  be  looked  for  from  a  revo¬ 
lution  in  feminine  education,  which 
shall  restore  to  domestic  pursuits  the 
honor  that  was  theirs  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  Among  the  leisured  classes  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  the  marriage  rate 
would  rise  proportionately,  for  if  girls 
were  content  to  live  more  simply,  men 
would  be  less  afraid  to  enter  upon  the 
estate  of  matrimony.  It  is  the  growing 
number  of  the  things  which  we  cannot 
do  without  that  not  unnaturally  appals 
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maliy  a  well-meaning  tmd  possible  hns- 
band. 

Moi^Ter,  it  Is  not  only  the  leisured 
•<ilAs8es  who  would  benefit.  The  im¬ 
mense  numbet  of  women  obliged  to 
cam  a  living  would  find  far  more  em¬ 
ployments  open  to  them,  had  they  been 
ithorofighly  trained  to  use  their  hands. 
Intellecttially,  with  a  few  brilliant  ex- 
•ceptions,  they  can  but  struggle  more 
or  less  successfully  to  keep  level  with 
«D*le  competitors.  And  how  often  they 
fall  back  beaten  in  the  race,  how  hard 
the  fight  must  always  be  to  the  sex 
which  is  so  heavily  handicapped  by  its 
physical  disabilities  no  one  knows  bet¬ 
ter  than  Just  those  whom  the  world 
perhaps  reckons  amongst  the  most  suc- 
■cessfuL  They  may  not  proclaim  it  upon 
the  housetops,  they  are  often  far  too 
busy  to  make  platform  appearances; 
but  they  would  count  it  gain  If  the  ex¬ 
perience  they  have  won  in  the  dally 
pursuit  of  a  profession  could  persuaae 
their  sisters  to  seek  lines  of  life  in 
which  women  can  aspire  beyond  equal¬ 
ity  to  pre-eminence. 

Even  if  a  woman’s  bent  leads  her  to 
Intellectual  pursuits,  she  cannot  afford 
to  neglect  manual  employment.  A  pro¬ 
fession  is,  as  a  rule,  only  exciting  to 
those  who  have  never  practiced  it.  To 
most  women,  as  to  most  men,  it  is  Just 
a  means  to  an  end.  You  live  by  it,  that 
Is  all.  But  this  simple  fact  is  so  fre¬ 
quently  lost  sight  of  in  fioods  of  femi¬ 
nine  rhetoric  that  one  may  perhaps  be 
pardoned  for  putting  it  down  on. paper. 
And  It  has  Intervals,  intervals  which 
must  be  filled  up  with  something.  If 
more  of  us  filled  them,  like  the  heroine 
•of  the  nursery  rhyme  who  sat  in  a  cor¬ 
ner  and  sewed  a  long  seam,  it  might 


well  be  that  we  should  bring  a  ealmer 
judgment  to  bear  upon  the  variety  of 
ideals  presented  for  our  consideration 
by  the  leaders  of  the  feminist  move¬ 
ment 

There  are  so  many  more  hours  of  the 
day  than  we  think.  At  any  rate  there 
will  be  when  girls  have  been  trained  to 
Independence  of  thought  and  discour¬ 
aged  from  following  one  another  like  a 
fiock  of  sheep.  Suppose,  for  Instanca 
that  even  for  one  short  year  we  dared 
really  to  live  our  own  lives  instead  of 
talking  about  it  Suppose  we  attended 
no  conferences,  sat  on  no  “representa¬ 
tive  committees,”  and  swept  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  feminine  organization  into 
the  limbo  of  useless  Incumbrances.  We 
might  even  go  further.  We  might  give 
up  the  opera  if  it  did  not  appeal  to  us; 
we  might  cease  to  be  seen  at  private 
views  if  we  had  no  special  taste  for  pic¬ 
tures;  we  might  save  all  the  time  ex¬ 
pended  in  telling  each  other  that  one 
ought  to  see  this  or  that  by  taking  it 
for  granted  that  intelligent  persons 
with  access  to  the  newspapers  would 
know  what  would  interest  them.  Might 
we  not  even  confine  our  visiting  to  the 
people  whom  we  wanted  to  see,  or  who 
were  likely  to  wish  to  see  us;  and  our 
conversation,  when  we  got  there,  to 
subjects  about  which  we  were  entitled 
to  an  opinion?  Why  not  inaugurate  the 
twentieth  century  with  a  glorious  year 
of  Jubilee,  when,  like  the  land  of  old, 
we  might  He  faUow  and  store  up  fruit¬ 
fulness?  Then,  and  not  till  then,  shall 
we  have  leisure  to  possess  our  souls  in 
peace,  and  to  decide  for  ourselves 
wherein  a  woman’s  true  happiness  con¬ 
sists. 

PleasauHce  Unite. 
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The  gray  badger,  which  for  no  valid 
reason  some  have  done  their  best  to 
exterminate,  is  compelled  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  to  use  all  the  precautions  that 
bis  wits  will  furnish  to  keep  himself 
under  the  earth,  and  on  the  face  of  it 
What  has  the  poor  creature  done  to  de¬ 
serve  persecution?  Surely,  where  he 
makes  his  home  they  could  let  him  be. 
At  one  time  I  knew  where  we  could  see 
him  with  a  little  patient  watching;  but 
he  has  been  so  badly  treated  that  if  in 
his  moonlight  rambles  he  comes  across 
the  spot  where  some  member  of  human¬ 
ity  has  rested  on  the  short  green  turf, 
in  the  daytime,  he  noses  it,  throws  his 
snout  up  like  some  augry  snork,  and 
rushes  away.  This  he  will  do  on  lonely 
sheep-walks,  miles  away  from  hamlets, 
so  the  poor  fellow  must  have  reasons 
for  it. 

Rabbits  and  rats  in  some  places  have 
become  a  perfect  nuisance;  the  rabbits 
are  eating  up  the  garden  produce  and 
the  sheep-feed.  As  to  the  rats  they  are 
killing  oflf  the  poultry,  young  chickens 
and  young  ducks,  after  these  have 
reached  Such  a  size  that  the  general 
public  would  think  they  would  not  be 
Interfered  with.  Stoats  and  weasels 
may  be  about  somewhere;  I  have  not 
seen  one  for  months.  To  see  a  weasel, 
with  a  mouse  or  a  bird  in  its  mouth, 
would  be  a  rarity;  as  to  watching  a 
stoat  hunt  a  rabbit  down,  as  we 
have  done  in  past  times,  there  is  little 
chance  of  it  now.  Half-grown  and 
adult  rats,  as  well  as  mice,  are  the  fa¬ 
vorite  food  of  many  creatures.  If  the 
creatures,  furred  and  feathered,  that 
feed  on  their  enemies  are  killed,  their 
young,  owing  to  the  undue  increase  of 
these  foes,  vanish.  One  grizzled  old 
keeper  told  me  “as  he  waun’t  sure  as 
badgers  was  any  harm,  or  for  thet  mat- 
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ter  any  good;  on’y  for  tarriers  tu 
draw.” 

For  certain  reasons  only  known  to 
tliemselves,  otters,  also,  have  deserted 
for  a  time  one  of  the  favorite  water¬ 
ways  used  by  them  in  going  from  one 
part  of  the  river  to  another.  They  are 
extraordinary  and  erratic  creatures  in 
their  eel-like  movements;  coming  before 
you  at  times— few  and  far  between— in 
the  most  unexpected  manner.  When 
their  kittens  are  out,  then  is  the  time  to 
look  for  them  in  their  haunts,  and  when 
the  eels  begin  to  run  in  the  early  au¬ 
tumn;  for,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  form  an  opinion  on  the  matter,  both 
adults  and  young  follow  the  fish  down 
stream.  As  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
eels  only  run  under  certain  conditions, 
and  these  are  very  much  infiuenced  by 
atmospheric  agencies,  a  run  of  the  fish 
is  soon  stopped,  and  there  they  will  re¬ 
main  in  the  waters  that  they  have  run 
down  to  until  the  conditions  are  once 
more  favorable  for  their  passing  on¬ 
wards.  I  have  i.een  the  young  eels, 
about  a  foot  in  length,  making  the  up¬ 
ward  passage  in  hundreds,  some  in  the 
water  and  some  out  of  it;  they  crawl 
through  the  damp  grass  like  snakes  to 
reach  the  water  beyond.  That  is  the 
only  reason  I  can  give  for  the  otters 
visiting  places,  well  frequented,  in  the 
manner  they  are  known  to  do.  They 
know  that  the  fish  have  stopped  there 
for  a  time,  and  they  intend  to  have  as 
many  of  these  as  they  are  able  to  cap¬ 
ture.  As  the  eels  move  about  at  night, 
they  move  after  them.  The  otter’s  nose 
is  a  keen  one,  and  as  anglers  fish  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  he  or  his  are  not 
going  to  land  where  their  taint  is  on 
the  grass;  it  is  impossible  for  you  to 
stand,  sit,  kneel  or  place  your  rod  on 
the  ground  without  that  gray-brown 
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flsber  getting  wind  of  it;  and  so  he  goes 
down  stream  under  water,  venting  as 
be  giides  along.  Any  one  that  saw  the 
creature  out  in  a  sedge  meadow  for  the 
first  time  would  take  it  to  be  a  iarge 
cat  out  on  the  prowl.  Fortune  has  fa¬ 
vored  the  intelligent  creatures  near  us 
lately;  not  even  a  kitten  has  come  to 
grief,  and  we  hope  that  they  will  remain 
undisturbed.  Fish,  too,  are  numerous 
again,  so  they  have  not  cleared  all  off. 
What  creatures  are  credited  with  doing 
and  what  they  really  do,  are  very  dif¬ 
ferent  matters.  That  they  do  clear 
pools  at  times  of  fish,  pull  moorhens 
under  and  catch  rabbits,  no  one  who  is 
acquainted  with  them  can  deny.  But 
these  little  games  are  not  carried  on  all 
the  year  round,  at  least  so  far  as  rab¬ 
bits  and  moorhens  are  concerned.  With 
the  exception  of  one  otter  that  acci¬ 
dentally  walked  into  a  rabbit  trap 
which  bad  been  set  in  a  garden  for  his 
capture— and  that  was  in  1894 — all  the 
otters  that  frequent  the  river,  so  far  as 
we  are  able  to  glean,  have  got  off  scot- 
free  from  trap  or  gun. 

Frogs  get  about  at  night  a  consider¬ 
able  distance  from  water;  in  fact,  un¬ 
less  it  was  the  spawning  season,  by 
the  water’s  edge  or  in  it  would  be  the 
last  place  where  we  should  look  for  a 
frog.  Every  living  creature,  if  permit¬ 
ted,  knows  where  to  look  for  food  as 
the  seasons  come  round,  and  the  very 
best  place  to  search  for  plump,  hand¬ 
some  specimens  is  in  a  strawberry  bed. 
As  some  of  the  beds  are  not  far  from 
the  river,  the  otter  above  mentioned,  in 
his  search  for  frogs,  got  into  the  trap. 
A  change  of  diet  is  beneficial  to  human 
beings,  and  furred  and  feathered  crea¬ 
tures  are  also  benefited  by  it  The 
otter  is  about  bis  old  haunts.  Just  now, 
we  know,  for  the  “seals”  are  to  be  seen 
in  retired  spots  down  the  river, 
where  he  has  banked  his  fish  or 
traveled  along  the  river’s  edge.  In  the 
early  morning  and  the  dusk  of  evening 
we  have  waited  for  hours  by  one  fa¬ 


vorite  hunting-place  of  theirs,  but  we 
have  not  yet  sighted  one.  Peering  un¬ 
der  hollow  banks,  laced  and  interlaced 
with  the  great  roots  of  the  trees  that 
grow  on  them,  and  ranging  willow 
holts,  has  been  all  to  no  purpose.  That 
the  others  have  brought  up  their  kit¬ 
tens  close  to  outbuildings  within  a 
short  lope  of  the  river  Mole  I  feel  con¬ 
fident,  for  in  passing  through  the  wa¬ 
ter-meadows,  with  their  tangles  of  rush, 
sedge,  iris,  meadowsweet  and  purple 
loosestrife,  I  have  not  seen  either  the 
lair  and  seal  or  cast  of  the  otter, 
keenly  as  I  have  looked  for  them.  No 
doubt  they,  like  other  creatures,  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  they 
wish  to  escape  harm  from  human  be¬ 
ings,  the  only  way  to  avoid  it  is  to  get 
as  close  as  they  can  to  them  and  their 
belongings;  they  seem  to  have  found 
out  that  where  their  presence  is  not 
suspected  they  are  never  looked  for, 
Alder  copses,  willow  bolts  and  water 
meadows  have  not  been  safe  places  of 
late  years  for  them,  as  they  have  found 
to  their  cost;  so  they  have  worked  on 
certain  precautionary  lines  of  their  own 
recently,  and  very  much  to  their  advan¬ 
tage.  Certain  old  barn-fioors,  the  fagot 
stacks  and  the  old  foundations  of  hay¬ 
ricks  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  investi¬ 
gated  by  nosing  terriers  Just  now.  They 
are  very  close  to  the  river— in  fact,  when 
a  flood  comes  the  water  nearly  reaches 
up  to  them.  But  as  one  gets  in  the 
habit  of  keeping  what  one  thinks  to 
oneself,  if  it  is  a  case  of  sheltering  wild 
creatures,  I  have  not  visited  them  for 
some  time,  having  well-founded  suspi¬ 
cions  that  some  of  these  creatures 
which  are  very  partial  to  fish  have 
their  families  there.  It  is  very  much  to 
be  regretted  that  this  brown-coated, 
flat-headed,  long-tailed  river  wraith 
should  have  been— and  he  still  Is— per¬ 
secuted  without  a  reason.  One  elfish 
grrunter,  in  long-drawn  jeremiads,  proph¬ 
esied  that  there  would  not  be  a  fish 
left  in  the  river  Mole  If  the  otters  were 
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not  killed  off.  As  be  was  not  able  to 
tell  people  bow  to  set  about  that  Job, 
the  playful  creatures  remained.  That 
was  in  18d4;  In  1S95  some  parts  of  the 
river  when  the  sun  shone  brightly 
looked  dark  from  the  numbers  of  great 
fish  that  were  sunning  themselves  near 
the  surface.  It  is  very  diflScult  to  get 
a  sight  at  certain  times  even  of  the 
traces  that  the  creature  leaves  behind 
it,  let  alone  the  fisher.  The  otters  know 
what  the  report  of  a  gun  means,  and 
they  get  out  of  gun  range. 

“The  timid  bare  that  barely  leaves  a 
shadow  as  be  files,”  says  a  poetical 
writer  on  natural  life;  yet  the  merry 
brown  bare  is  not  at  all  a  naturally 
timid  creature.  But  every  man’s  hand 
has  been  against  the  gentle  creature 
for  centuries,  for  he  is  good  for  sport, 
good  to  eat  and  good  to  sell.  For  rea¬ 
sons  known  far  better  to  the  hare  than 
to  ourselves,  we  have  missed  him  from 
some  noble  park  lands,  and  from  the 
wide  pastures  that  Join  them.  It  may 
be  that  alternate  crops  on  the  farm 
lands  have  something  to  do  in  the  mat¬ 
ter.  From  having  seen  numbers  of 
hares  feeding  in  large  fallow  fields 
where  a  vestige  of  crops  had  not  been 
for  twelve  months,  the  thought  has 
struck  me  that  as  there  was  a  crop  on 
the  neighboring  field,  and  yet  they  pre¬ 
ferred  the  fallow  to  feed  in,  the  dam¬ 
age  they  are  credited  with  doing  may 
be  a  little  overrated.  The  Ground- 
Game  Act  has  compelled  the  hare  to 
adopt  extra  precaution,  for  at  one  time 
be  could  lie  out  In  the  farm  fields  and 
the  grazing  meadows  in  perfect  secu¬ 
rity— at  least  in  the  day-time;  but  this 
state  of  affairs  has  altered,  and  now  he, 
like  other  creatures,  has  to  be  on  the 
alert. 

After  centuries  of  persecution  the 
heron  rests  In  comparative  peace.  The 
rigid  laws  framed  in  past  days  for  his 
»o-called  protection,  were  not  drawn  up 
to  benefit  the  fine  bird  himself,  but  In 
order  that  he  might  provide  sport  for 


hawking.  This  noble  and  ancient  sport 
is  of  great  antiquity;  Eastern  nations 
have  followed  It  with  the  greatest  suc¬ 
cess  from  time  beyond  record.  Falcon¬ 
ry  has  really  never  died  out  in  Eng¬ 
land;  but  draining  the  fens,  and  more 
or  less  enclosing  open  spaces  of  great 
extent  have  made  it  impracticable  at 
the  present  time  to  hawk  in  certain  dis¬ 
tricts  which  were  once  favorable  for  it. 
Plains,  heaths,  open  moors— that  is, 
moors  without  trees — and  marsh-lands 
are  the  only  places  remaining  where 
falconry  can  be  indulged  in,  and  the 
districts  that  are  suitable  for  it  lie  wide 
apart.  In  ancient  times  the  heron  was 
killed  when  captured,  either  by  the  fal¬ 
cons  that  brought  him  down,  or  by  the 
falconer  if  he  got  to  his  hawks  quickly 
enough.  And  this  they  did  their  utmost 
to  accomplish.  A  good  cock  heron  has 
been  known  to  drive  bis  dagger-like  bill 
through  a  falcon  when  on  the  ground, 
for,  like  his  relative,  the  bittern,  he 
fights  with  bill  and  feet.  The  heron 
and  the  kite,  the  fork-tailed  kite  or  gled 
—the  one  a  wader,  the  other  a  bird  of 
prey— furnished  the  so-called  royal 

fiights  for  falconry.  The  heron  can  do 
no  hurt  to  the  hawks  when  in  the  air, 
but  they  can  and  do  when  they  bind  to 
him— that  is— fix  on  him.  They  come 
fioating  and  whirling  down,  buoyed  up 
by  their  great  wings.  Peregrines  are 
chiefly  used— the  falcons— for  the  tier¬ 
cels  are  barely  powerful  enough  to  cope 
with  a  strong  heron  effectually;  some 
of  them  in  spite  of  their  dauntless  cour¬ 
age,  are  very  light  in  build.  Jer-fal- 
cons,  Greenlanders,  Icelanders  and  Nor¬ 
wegians  have  been  used  in  past  days, 
but  their  temperaments  have  not  caused 
them  to  be  in  favor  with  modem  fal¬ 
coners.  And  they  are  most  deadly 
footers;  it  is  their  nature  to  be  such; 
they  will  strike  at  a  ?arge  quarry  until 
they  have  killed  it— in  fact,  knock  it 
about— and  that  is  Just  what  is  not  re¬ 
quired  In  heron  hawking;  the  falconers 
ride  their  hardest  to  save  the  heron 
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when  the  hawks  have  got  him.  This 
Is  soon  done,  if  all  goes  well;  the  hawks 
are  taken  up,  the  heron  fixed  between 
one  of  the  falconer’s  knees,  and  a  light 
band  is  placed  on  one  of  his  legs  as  a 
mark  by  which  they  may  know  him  if 
he  is  again  captured;  then  he  is  let 
loose,  not  much  the  worse  for  it  all,  be- 
y^ond  the  fright  and  the  loss  of  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  feathers  when  they  struck  him. 
If  this  wise  plan  had  not  been  adopted, 
the  heronries  would  have  been  decimat- 
«d,  and  the  broad-winged  quarry  gone. 
There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  it  is 
owing  to  these  unwelcome  marks  of  at¬ 
tention  which  have  been  paid  him 
through  successive  centuries  that  the 
bird’s  naturally  astute  faculties  have 
been  sharpened  to  a  wonderful  de¬ 
gree,  so  that  he  has  used  the  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  precautions  for  his  own 
safety.  In  the  course  of  my  life  I  have 
had  many  chances  of  watching  this  fine 
wader.  I  say  chances  instead  of  oppor¬ 
tunities,  for  you  may  be  certain  that  he 
or  his  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  but 
you  have  to  take  the  chance  of  the 
birds’  allowing  you  to  see  them.  The 
heron  can  wade  to  a  depth  of  eight 
inches  comfortably;  if  the  water  were 
deeper  than  that  he  would  have  to 
swim.  This  accomplishment  is  only  pot 
Into  practice  under  peculiar  straits 
which  inconvenience  him  at  times.  I 
have  seen  him  take  to  the  water  like  a 
dock  when  he  has  had  good  reasons  for 
doing  it  From  three  to  five  inches  of 
water  are  best  suited  to  his  wading  op¬ 
erations;  and  a  very  great  amount  of 
patient  stalking  is  done  Just  on  the 
edge  of  it.  Orders  have  been  given  in 
certain  woodland  districts  that  the  her¬ 
ons  are  to  be  left  unmolested,  which  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Brown  rats  are  as  numerous  about 
the  banks  of  quiet  waters,  those  that 
fowl  resort  to,  as  water  voles.  These 
murdering  thieves  and  their  half-grown 
progeny  go  sneaking  through  the  sedges 
to  Idn  and  eat  the  young  of  ducks,  teal. 


coot,  moorhen  or  rail,  if  they  can  get 
near  enough  to  them.  It  is  frequently 
the  case  where  birds  are  protected,  that 
three,  or  it  may  be  half  a  dozen,  her¬ 
ons  are  on  the  watch,  concealed  in  the 
aquatic  tangle;  and  a  number  of  those 
young  rats,  and  one  or  two,  at  least,  of 
the  old  ones  will  never  get  back  to 
their  holes  again.  Regarding  fish  from 
a  common-sense  point  of  view,  over¬ 
stocking  will  ruin  any  waters.  This 
simply  means  allowing  them  to  increase 
in  such  numbers,  through  excessive  pro¬ 
tection,  that  at  last  the  water  gets  foul 
from  overcrowding,  and  a  murrain 
seizes  the  lot.  I  have  seen  youngsters, 
in  fine  glee,  tossing  out  large  roach 
with  their  bare  bands,  as  they  sur¬ 
rounded  a  pond  in  which  the  fish  were 
circling  in  great  shoals. 

Some  pike  waters  are  very  prolific- 
in  fact,  unduly  so  if  no  natural  checks 
are  there.  One  of  my  rustic  friends 
once  observed,  with  reference  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  piece  of  water,  “Them  ’ere  young 
jacks  is  as  thick  theer  as  effuts  in  a 
hoss-pond.”  He  was  quite  right;  every 
little  outlet  and  the  plashes  from  the 
overfiows,  were  full  of  little  jack  from 
four  to  six  inches  in  length,  each  one 
keeping  its  distance  from  the  other; 
they  were  short  ones  certainly,  but  they 
were  apart.  If  this  state  of  affairs  is 
allowed  to  go  on  year  after  year,  after 
eating  all  the  other  fish  in  the  pond 
they  begin  to  eat  each  other.  Since  the 
herons  have  been  allowed  to  clear  off 
the  surplus  of  these  small  alligator¬ 
snouted  fish,  and  to  range  the  edges  of 
the  pond  for  them,  matters  have  al¬ 
tered  for  the  better.  Rats,  voles,  wa¬ 
ter-shrews  —  bubble-mice  —  frogs  and 
efts,  ail  get  sampled  in  their  turn;  first 
come,  first  swallowed. 

The  peregrine  falcon,  when  on  pas¬ 
sage,  still  visits  large  pieces  of  water 
in  Surrey  very  well  known  to  myself, 
which  have  fowl  of  some  kind  on  them 
all  the  year  round.  His  local  name  of 
duck-hawk  is  the  same  as  it  was  gene- 
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ratioDS  back;  and  it  is  a  very  good  one, 
for  all  tbe  time  that  the  peregrines  are 
about— the  short  time  they  stay  in  one 
district— they  are  at  the  fowl  all  day 
long.  Herons  are  there  as  well  as 
ducks,  but  the  hawks  do  not  interfere 
with  them  with  a  view  to  capture;  for 
peregrines  are  fastidious  in  their  feed¬ 
ing  when  they  have  choice  in  the  mat¬ 
ter,  and  the  flesh  of  the  heron  is  not 
particularly  sweet  or  tender.  Large 
hawks,  and,  for  that  matter,  small  ones, 
do  not  get  on  the  wing  any  more  than  it 
is  necessary  for  them;  a  short  flight  for 
a  quarry  suits  them  far  better  than  a 
long  one.  They  simply  post  themselves 
where  they  can  watch  without  being 
detected  and  wait  their  chance.  No 
hawk  ever  hunts  on  a  full  crop,  but 
there  are  times  when  it  is  no  easy  mat¬ 
ter  to  get  that  crop  filled.  For  directly 
fowl  have  seen  a  peregrine  about,  they 
are  all  eyes  and  ears.  After  a  wild 
hawk  has  casted,  he  is  not  hungry  im¬ 
mediately;  and  he  is  light  and  fit  as  a 
fiddle,  as  they  have  it,  for  flying.  As 
a  rule  he  will  have  one  or  two  prelimi¬ 
nary  swings  over  the  trees  away  from 
the  water,  before  he  or  she,  as  the  case 
may  be,  settles  down  to  business;  tbe 
hawk  is  only  taking  gentle  exercise  in 
order  to  get  a  good  appetite. 

In  he  shoots,  a  fine  old  gray  tiercel, 
into  some  Scotch  firs  near  the  edge  of 
the  water,  where  he  is  at  once  out  of 
sight.  The  fowl  are  in  the  cover  noz- 
zling  about;  not  even  a  dabchick  pokes 
bis  head  up  to  make  a  ring  on  the  wa¬ 
ter  and  vanish  again.  A  solitary  heron, 
that  has  been  feeding  in  the  flags  un¬ 
seen,  thinks  that  he  may  as  well  flap 
over  the  lake  to  the  other  side  in  order 
to  try  his  luck  there.  Out  he  bundles, 
and  away  he  flaps  Just  over  the  water, 
a  few  feet  only  above  it;  there  is  not 
the  least  necessity  for  his  rising  any 
higher.  But  the  breadth  of  this  fine 
piece  of  water— the  locality  of  which 
I  will  not  even  indicate,  for  good  rea¬ 
sons,  beyond  stating  that  it  is  in  my 


favorite  Weald  haunts— is  quite  enough 
for  tbe  heron  to  get  his  neck  double^ 
back  in  between  his  shoulders,  and  his 
legs  well  out  behind  his  short  tail,  be¬ 
fore  reaching  the  opposite  belt  of  flags 
to  that  from  which  he  started.  Just  as 
he  is  slacking,  on  nearing  the  sedges, 
something  shoots  over  with  a  rush,  and 
vanishes  over  the  reed  clumps  beyond 
tbe  sedges,  and  the  heron,  with  one 
hoarse  cry,  drops  on  the  water  as  if  he 
bad  been  shot.*  Then  he  flaps  and 
scuflles  over  it  into  tbe  flags.  His  he¬ 
reditary  instincts  have  told  the  patient 
fisher  tbe  full  meaning  of  that  fierce 
stoop  from  bis  ancient  enemy,  the  pere¬ 
grine.  Even  where  he  is  protected,  his 
precautionary  habits  still  prevail;  no 
matter  when  or  where  he  may  be  met 
with,  alone  or  in  company,  a  keen  look¬ 
out  is  kept.  It  is  a  most  interesting 
sight  to  see  three  or  four  herons  cir¬ 
cling  round  over  your  bead,  and  then 
to  watch  them  settle,  one  by  one,  on 
tbe  top  shoots  of  tbe  highest  firs  near 
them,  where  they  will  remain,  watch¬ 
ing  all  your  movements,  until  you  are  a 
long  distance  off.  For  tbe  keen  heron, 
above  all  the  birds  that  belong  to  his 
tribe,  puts  in  practice  a  great  measure 
of  precaution. 

That  beautiful  bird,  the  magpie,  has 
completely  passed  away  from  some  of 
our  hunting  haunts;  and  those  that 
were  introduced  by  lovers  of  bird  life 
in  districts  where  they  had  been  exter¬ 
minated,  have  also  vanished  in  a  very 
mysterious  manner.  A  small  volume 
could  be  written  concerning  bis  habi¬ 
tat,  ways  and  means  of  living,  also  bis 
shifts  and  expedients  to  provide  for  his 
own  safety,  and,  in  tbe  nesting  season, 
for  the  members  of  his  family.  He  is, 
without  exception,  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  feathered  creature  in  the  wood¬ 
lands  that  I  am  acquainted  with. 

After  long  years  of  Intercourse  with 
woodland  people,  some  of  it  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  business  matters  and  some  in  a 
private  capacity,  I  have  been  strode 
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with  their  quaint,  dry  ways  in  drawing 
notice  to  certain  matters.  For  instance, 
the  old  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  se¬ 
cluded  hamlets,  when  1  was  a  young 
lad  of  seventeen.  If  they  had  occasion 
to  mention  his  Satanic  Majesty,  always 
called  him  “Old  Cocky  Hoop”  in  their 
ordinary  conversation;  but  when  they 
met  in  their  little  Bethels  under  the 
hills,  they  never  spoke  of  him  except 
by  bis  first  dignified  title  of  Satan.  And 
why  the  simple  magpie  should  have  in¬ 
terested  them  so  much  as  he  did,  I  have 
never  been  able  to  discover.  In  their 
eyes  he  was  not  a  bird  of  evil  omen,  or 
they  would  not  have  had  him  about 
their  bouses  in  a  domesticated  state. 
The  wings  were  never  clipped,  for  the 
children  had  generally  brought  the  bird 
up  from  the  nest.  Many  a  time  have  I 
seen  the  children,  dog,  cat  and  magpie 
all  together.  When  roosting  time  came 
round,  the  beautiful  creatures  would 
flit  in  the  woodhouse  of  their  own  ac¬ 
cord,  and  perch,  to  be  ready  for  the 
coming  out  directly  the  door  was 
opened  early  in  the  morning.  Magpie’s 
wings  fixed  in  the  inside  of  the  dwell¬ 
ing-house  door,  and  a  rusty  horseshoe 
with  a  sprig  of  mountain  ash  above  It 
fixed  on  the  door  of  the  stable,  were  con¬ 
sidered  more  than  sufllcient  by  these 
people  to  counteract  all  the  powers  of 
evil  that  might,  as  they  said,  “be  loosed 
fur  a  time,  fur  tu  work  mischief  on  the 
hills,  an’  under  ’em.”  One  old  mob- 
capped  dame  who  used  to  expound  to 
me  a  bit  when  I  felt  in  the  humor  to 
listen  to  her— and  this  used  to  be  on 
wet  nights,  when  we  were  forced  to 
keep  in  the  chimney  comer— told  how 
she’d  “heerd  her  own  father  say  many 
a  time,  an’  he  knowed  «ommat,  bless 
’ee,  as  one  o’  they  mags  wus  a  match 
fur  any  one  o’  Old  Cocky’s  imps;  an’  a 
couple  on  ’em  wus  a  leetle  more  ’an  a 
match  fur  Old  Cocky  Hoop  hlsself.”  To 
see  magpies  and  to  have  them  about 
their  houses,  was  by  those  honest  souls 
considered  lucky.  Those  old  people 


have  been  at  rest  under  the  daisy-dot¬ 
ted  turf  for  years.  Past  and  present 
changes  concern  them  no  more,  and 
their  feathered  lucks,  the  magpies,  are 
no  longer  to  be  seen  about  the  spots 
they  once  lived  in.  Marked  traits  of 
the  raven,  crow,  dun-crow  and  jackdaw 
are  all  blended  in  Mag. 

Sometimes  a  gray  vixen  of  a  sparrow- 
hawk  will  crab  for  a  quarry  that  some 
other  bird  has  got  on  the  groimd. 
Crows,  where  they  do  exist,  are  very 
guilty  of  this  nefarious  habit.  “Crab¬ 
bing”  consists  in  taking  from  another 
bird,  on  the  principle  that  might  is 
right,  the  quarrj-  that  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  one  bad  exerted  itself  to  the  ut¬ 
most  to  get.  There  are  no  limits  as  to 
what  a  sparrow-hawk  will  or  will  not 
do  when  sharp  set  for  a  full  crop. 

Stretched  out  on  a  bare  bill-side  for 
purposes  of  observation  we  bear  the 
complacent  chattering  of  a  magpie — de¬ 
noting  a  lucky  capture  of  some  kind- 
come  from  the  firs  that  surround  the 
foot  of  the  hill.  Then  we  see  him  fiit 
from  them,  with  something  In  his 
mouth  that  looks  very  like  a  well-grown 
young  partridge;  and  he  drops  down  be¬ 
low  us.  In  using  the  word  bare,  we 
mean  that  no  trees  were  on  that  side  of 
the  hill,  only  low  scrub-thorns  thinly 
scattered,  the  tallest  of  them  not  two 
feet  in  height.  By  the  occasional 
glimpses  that  we  get  of  him,  he  is 
stocking  as  if  he  bad  got  something 
that  just  suited  him.  Presently  out  he 
darts,  his  body  low  down,  his  long  tall 
in  a  line  with  his  back,  and  bis  head 
thrown  up  sideways;  then  back  he 
shoots,  chattering  as  only  a  magpie 
can.  From  one  or  two  flirts-up  of  his 
tail,  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
is  poking  something  under  the  thorn 
scrag.  Not  seeing  any  cause  on  the 
side  of  the  hill  for  this  behavior,  we 
look  up,  just  In  time  to  see  a  gray  old 
vixen  of  a  sparrow-hawk,  a  most  pow¬ 
erful  creature,  driving  straight  at  Mag. 
Something  shows  for  one  moment,  a 
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confused  flash  of  black  and  white,  as 
the  bird  shoots  round  the  bunch  of 
thorn  so  as  to  avoid  the  stoop.  That 
is  all  we  see,  but  we  hear  far  more;  for 
no  demoralized  parrot,  with  the  gout  in 
one  of  its  feet,  ever  held  forth  in  a  more 
eloquent  manner  than  does  that  mag¬ 
pie.  The  hawk  swings  round  over  the 
fir  tops  and  out  over  the  hill,  and  we 
can  see  Mag  bobbing  up  and  down,  as 
if  it  bad  wires  fixed  in  its  body  instead 
of  legs;  every  part  of  the  bird,  from 
head  to  tail,  appears  to  be  In  a  state  of 
motion.  The  hawk  is  well  up;  for  one 
or  two  seconds  there  Is  Just  a  quiver 
of  her  wings  as  she  gets  her  poise,  then 
down  she  rushes  in  one  long  rake  for 
her  clutch,  misses  again,  and  before 
she  can  recover  herself  the  magpie  has 
darted  into  a  thick  bit  of  thorn;  and  is 
safe  from  the  keenest  hawk  that  ever 
struck  a  quarry.  The  goshawk,  and  its 
representative  in  miniature  the  bold 
sparrow-hawk,  have  been  classed  as  ig¬ 
noble  or  short-winged  hawks— mere  pot¬ 
hunters.  But  I  once  saw  a  sparrow- 
hawk  out  in  the  open  make  five 
pounces  in  succession,  recovering  her¬ 
self  with  such  startling  rapidity,  that 
from  the  time  I  witnessed  it  that  ig¬ 
noble  and  pot-hunting  theory  has  been 
placed  on  one  side  forever  and  a  day. 
The  magpie,  when  they  have  hawked 
for  him  in  open  places  with  trained 
peregrine  tiercels,  a  cast  of  them— that 
is,  a  pair— on  the  wing,  at  one  time,  to 
wait  on  him,  assisted  by  beaters  to 
beat  him  out,  and  back  from  cover- 
scrub  thorns  towards  the  hawks— will  at 
times  escape  from  the  lot  He  never 
loses  his  head  when  there  is  danger 
near  him.  One  day  as  I  was  passing  a 
“Glppo  camp,”  I  heard  the  following 
conversation:  “Heard  the  news,  Man¬ 
uel,  my  son?  Eli’s  magpie’s  dead.”  “You 
don’t  say  so!  how  old  Zara  will  miss 
him!”  “They  knowed  a  lot,  the  pair  on 
’em  did,  but  take  my  word  for  it  no¬ 
body  knowed  what  the  magpie  did  but 
hisself.  I  wonder  where  he’s  gone  to.” 

PaU  IfaU  Hagmslne. 


When  fowling  by  the  shore  and  on 
the  tide,  one  comes  across  incidents  of 
a  somewhat  laughable  nature.  At  the 
time  they  may,  indeed,  appear  exasper¬ 
ating  to  those  that  are  directly  con¬ 
cerned  in  them.  All  the  wild  geese  put 
in  practice  the  keen  precautions  that 
their  sharp  wits  suggest  to  them,  espe¬ 
cially  when  feeding  at  night. 

‘Hev  ye  bin  overboard.  Tommy,  for 
thet  goose  ye’ve  got?  Ye  looks  a  bit 
damp,  an’  yer  gun  looks  as  if  ye  bed 
bin  stirrin’  mud-holes  up  with  her. 
What’s  amiss?” 

“I  crawled  fur  a  big  pull  at  sum 
black  geese  as  wus  feedin’  close  tu  the 
snapper  flat;  I  reckined  as  I  must  gft 
well  along  with  ’em,  an’  I  crawled 
down  one  o’  the  blite  gripes.  But  it 
waun’t  tu  be.  Piper,  fur  they’d  posted 
one  on  ’em  as  sintry  on  the  bare  grass 
o’  the  fiat,  an’  be  heerd  me  a-crawlln’ 
down  and  gabbled  out.  I  let  him  hev 
It  when  he  rlz  up  over,  fur  I  knowed 
as  t’others  were  off  arter  bearin’  o’  him 
gabble  out  I  could  see  as  he  wus  well 
hit  by  his  wobblin’,  an’  be  dropped 
on  the  bards  where  the  weed  bunches 
and  the  tide  splashes  is.  When  a  goose 
lays  a-shammin’  dead  with  his  nick 
stretched  out,  you  can’t  tell  a  bunch  o'* 
weeds  frum  a  goose,  or  a  goose  frum  a 
bunch  o’  weeds.  I  groped  about  with 
one  hand,  and  the  gun  in  t’other,  when 
Jlst  as  I  got  tu  one  o’  they  tide  splashes 
I  put  my  band  right  on  him;  it  wus  all 
chance-work.  He  flap-flapped  with  his 
wings,  an’  he  sent  enough  stinkin’  slush 
ooze  up  in  my  face  tu  smother  a  skiff; 
what  with  one  thing  an’  t’other  I 
slipped  on  the  weeds  an’  went  back¬ 
wards,  gun  an’  all,  in  thct  dirty  splash. 
But  I  stuck  tu  my  goose.” 

The  creatures  outwit  you  If  they  can; 
and  In  this  matter  seven  times  out  of 
ten  they  will  be  successful,  for  their  he¬ 
reditary  instincts  are  very  keen  so  far 
as  self-preservation  Is  concerned;  and 
where  they  go  you  can  only  follow  at 
the  risk  of  your  life. 

A  Bm  of  the  Marshee. 
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Their  name  is  legion  in  almost  all 
branches  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 
“There’s  nothing  new  under  the  sim,” 
is  a  trite  English  proverb;  a  wittier  one 
is  a  French  equivalent,  “It  is  only  the 
new  that  has  been  forgotten.”  Every 
one  who  has  made  but  an  elementary 
study  of  the  history  of  civilization  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  century  must  know  that 
the  men  who  have  first  learned  the  se¬ 
crets  of  Nature,  whose  discovery  has 
most  obviously  added  to  the  assets  of 
the  race,  have  rarely  made  their  dis¬ 
coveries  practically  usable;  yet,  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  these  again  have 
had  their  so-called  inventions  foreshad¬ 
owed  in  the  writings  and  experiments 
of  long-forgotten  ancestors.  A  full  and 
detailed  history  of  the  anticipation  of 
momentous  modern  inventions  would 
form  a  fascinating  work;  but  needless 
to  point  out,  it  is  a  subject  which  could 
not  be  attempted  within  the  limits  of 
a  magazine  paper.  Here  we  can  only 
deal  with  a  strictly  limited  number,  a 
selection  from  the  most  epoch-making 
of  our  own  age,  which,  let  us  hope,  will 
make  up  in  the  quality  of  its  curious 
information  for  what  it  lacks  in  quan¬ 
tity. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  first 
machine-gun,  as  we  now  term  the  class 
of  weapons  which  literally  pump  lead 
on  the  enemy,  was  the  “organ”  gun  in¬ 
vented  by  Mr.  Gatling,  and  used  in  the 
American  Civil  War  of  1863.  It  was 
followed  by  the  mitrailleuse,  on  which 
the  French  army  pinned  their  faith  at 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  with  Ger¬ 
many  in  1870.  The  failure  of  the 
mitrailleuse  in  that  war,  however, 
brought  all  machine-guns  into  bad  odor 
and  fully  ten  years  elapsed  before  these 
inventions  next  attracted  serious  no¬ 
tice.  The  new  stage  in  their  evolution 


was  then  ushered  in  by  the  appearance 
of  the  Gardiner  and  Nordenfelt  guns, 
quickly  followed  by  the  invention  of 
the  deadly  semi-automatic  contrivance 
emanating  from  the  brain  of  Mr.  Hi¬ 
ram  Maxim,  and  bearing  his  name.  At 
the  present  day  the  Maxim  gun,  in  the 
latest  refinements  of  its  beautiful  mech¬ 
anism,  may  be  taken  as  the  best- 
known  and  most  ubiquitous  of  all  ma¬ 
chine-guns,  but  the  general  idea  and 
purpose  of  the  same  were  anticipated 
at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  by  Mr  James  Puckle,  an  original 
thinker  and  author  of  several  curious 
works,  who  issued  somewhere  about 
the  year  1720  an  engraved  broadside, 
entitled: 

A  Defsncb 

Defending  King  George,  your  Country 
and  Lawes 

Is  defending  yourselves  and  the  Prot¬ 
estant  cause. 

Invented  by  Mr.  James  Puckle, 
For  Bridges,  Breaches,  Lines,  and 
Passes, 

Ships,  Boats,  Houses,  and  other  Places. 

The  engraving  shows  a  large  revolver 
on  a  tripod,  the  breech  of  which  is 
turned  by  hand,  and  contains  six  cham¬ 
bers,  the  contents  of  which  are  dis¬ 
charged  in  turn  through  a  single  long 
barrel.  The  tripod  possesses  an  elevat¬ 
ing  arrangement,  and  the  weapon  can  be 
swivelled  in  any  desired  direction.  The 
part  containing  the  chambers  is  remov¬ 
able  at  pleasure,  and  when  one  “sett” 
had  been  discharged,  a  loaded  one  was 
substituted.  One  “sett”  is  depicted  ns 
intended  for  a  “ship  shooting  round 
bullets  against  Christians,”  a  second  as 
for  one  “shooting  square  bullets  against 
Turks,”  but  the  reason  for  this  curious 
distinction  is  lacking.  The  machine 
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was  also  devised  to  discharge  “Grenado 
shells."  Like  his  successors  in  the  same 
field  of  invention,  Puckle  appears  to 
have  tried  to  fioat  his  gun  as  a  com¬ 
pany;  hence  the  following  allusion  that 
Is  made  to  It,  as  forming  the  basis  of 
one  of  the  many  bubble  projects  of  1720 
In  a  satirical  print  dealing  with  the 
wild-cat  schemes  of  the  South  Sea  ma¬ 
nia  of  that  year: 

A  rare  Invention  to  destroy  the  crowds 
Of  Fools  at  home  instead  of  foes 
abroad— 

Fear  not,  my  Friends,  this  Terrible  Ma¬ 
chine— 

They’re  only  wounded  that  have  shares 
therein. 

After  this  date  we  hear  nothing  more 
of  “Puckle’s  machine,”  and  the  idea  it¬ 
self  lay  dormant  for  another  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  years. 

About  the  year  1860  the  Idea  that 
sound-producing  vibrations  could  be 
transmitted  through  a  wire  by  means 
of  electricity  began  to  be  recognized  by 
several  men  of  science.  Shortly  after¬ 
wards  a  German  electrician,  named 
Reis,  invented  an  apparatus  which 
could  produce  at  a  distant  station  the 
pitch  of  a  musical  sound  by  means  of 
a  discontinuous  current  along  a  tele¬ 
graph  wire;  but  It  was  not  until  1876 
that  Professor  Graham  Bell  discovered 
an  articulate  telephone  depending  upon 
the  principle  of  the  undulating  current, 
and  by  which  conversation  itself  could 
be  reproduced  at  a  distant  station.  Si¬ 
multaneously  with  the  publication  of 
Bell’s  discovery,  now  known  all  over 
the  world  as  the  “Bell  Telephone,”  a 
Chinese  professor  la  said  to  have  dem¬ 
onstrated,  to  his  own  satisfaction  at 
least,  that  the  “far-speaking  tube,”  as 
he  termed  it,  was  already  known  to  his 
own  countrymen  A.D.  982,  and  was  the 
invention  of  an  Inhabitant  of  Peking. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  Raphael’s  pen-and- 
ink  sketch  entitled:  “Hercules  as  the 
God  of  Eloquence,”  certainly,  though 


unwittingly,  indicates  the  same  thing. 
In  this  superb  drawing,  probably  exe¬ 
cuted  about  the  year  1515,  the  principal 
figure  is  Hercules,  who  is  represented 
as  the  God  of  Eloquence,  and  persuad¬ 
ing  people  by  Its  power  rather  than  by 
force.  Grouped  around  him  are  numer¬ 
ous  figures  in  various  attitudes  of  the 
closest  attention.  From  the  lips  of 
Hercules  proceed  a  number  of  golden 
strings  or  wires,  each  terminating  in 
the  right  or  left  ear  of  the  listeners. 
As  we  have  said,  this  sketch  furnishes 
us  with  an  unconscious  but  none  the 
less  most  remarkable  anticipation  of 
one  of  the  greatest  Inventions  of  the 
age. 

Professor  Graham  Bell’s  invaluable 
discovery  paved  tbe  way  to  the  Inven¬ 
tion  of  the  Phonograph  by  Edison  in 
the  following  year.  This  again,  how¬ 
ever,  has  been  extraordinarily  foreshad¬ 
owed  by  the  original  work  of  Cyrano 
de  Bergerac,  entitled  “The  Comical  His¬ 
tory  of  the  States  and  Empires  of  the 
Worlds  of  the  Moon  and  Sun,”  written 
near  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  In  it  the  author  gives  a  graphic 
account  of  his  imaginary  adventures  In 
the  sun  and  moon,  and  tells  us  how 
that  on  leaving  he  is  presented  with  a 
book— “but  such  a  strange  and  wonder¬ 
ful  book  that  had  neither  leaves  nor 
letters,  in  fine,  it  was  a  book  or  box 
made  wholly  for  the  ears  and  not  for 
the  eyes;  within  somewhat  of  metal,  al¬ 
most  like  to  our  clocks,  full  of  I  know 
not  what  little  springs  and  Impercepti¬ 
ble  engines.  So  that  when  anybody  has 
a  mind  to  read  In  it,  he  winds  up  that 
machine,  with  a  great  many  little 
strings;  then  he  turns  his  hand  to  the 
chapter  which  he  desires  to  read,  and 
straight  as  from  the  mouth  of  a  man, 
or  a  musical  instrument,  proceed  all 
the  distinct  and  different  sounds  which 
the  lunar  grandees  make  use  of  for  ex¬ 
pressing  their  thoughts  Instead  of  lan¬ 
guage.”  A  few  years  later,  namely  in 
1648,  an  English  writer.  Bishop  Wll- 
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kins,  in  his  “Mathematical  Magick,” 
anticipates  the  very  same  thing  by  say¬ 
ing:  “Walchins  thinks  it  possible  en¬ 
tirely  W  preserve  the  voice,  or  any 
words  spoken,  in  a  hollow  trunk  or 
pipe;  and  that  this  pipe  being  rightly 
opened,  the  words  will  come  out  of  It 
In  the  same  order  as  wherein  they  were 
spoken.” 

Barely  fifteen  years  can  have  elapsed 
since  the  automatic  coln-in-the-slot  ma¬ 
chine  first  appeared  in  public  places  to 
supply  customers  with  cigarettes, 
matches,  chocolates,  sweetmeats,  sta¬ 
tionery,  etc.;  while  in  its  latest  phase 
this  contrivance— in  conjunction  with  a 
lighted  street-lamp — has  been  made 
available  for  the  automatic  purveyance 
of  hot  water  and  hot  drinks.  Surely  it 
may  be  thought,  this  extremely  utilita¬ 
rian  invention  can  only  have  been  due 
to  the  ingenuity  of  the  present  genera¬ 
tion;  and  it  is,  therefore,  startling  to 
learn  that  the  automatic  machine  is  one 
of  the  oldest  projects  in  everyday  use, 
since  it  was  known  a  century  before 
Christ,  being  the  invention  of  that 
great  mathematician.  Hero  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  who  fiourished  B.G.  117-81.  Hero 
Invented  what  he  termed  a  “sacrificial 
vessel  which  fiows  only  when  money  is 
introduced,”  and  a  full  description  of 
this  apparatus  is  contained  in  his  fa¬ 
mous  treatise  on  pneumatics,  reissued 
by  Thevenot,  royal  librarian  to  Louis 
XIV  of  France,  in  the  year  1692.  “If 
into  certain  sacrificial  vessels  a  coin  of 
five  drachms  be  thrown,  water  or  wine 
shall  fiow  out  and  surround  them,”  so 
runs  the  postulate;  and  the  illustration 
accompanying  the  letterpress  shows  an 
ornate  vase,  with  a  slot  at  the  top  for 
the  entry  of  the  coin,  and  a  duct  on  one 
side  for  the  release  of  the  liquid.  The 
explanation  of  the  mechanism  inside 
the  vase  is  very  simple:  the  vessel  con¬ 
tains  another  holding  the  wine,  and 
near  to  the  latter  is  placed  a  vertical 
rod  about  which  turns  a  well-balanced 
beam.  When  the  coin  is  dropped 


through  the  slot,  it  falls  on  one  end  of 
this  horizontal  beam,  which,  being  de¬ 
pressed,  opens  a  valve  suspended  from 
a  chain  at  the  other  end,  and  the  wine 
commences  to  flow  out  through  a  pipe. 
When  the  beam  has  been  depressed  to 
a  certain  angle,  the  coin  falls  off,  and 
the  valve  or  lid,  being  counterweighted, 
again  descends  and  closes  the  outlet  so 
that  the  discharge  ceases.  This  is  ex¬ 
actly  the  principle  upon  which  our  mod¬ 
em  automatic  machine  acts,  bar  such 
later  refinements  as  the  return  of  un¬ 
suitable  coins.  Did  Hero,  we  wonder, 
piace  his  machines  along  the  streets  of 
Alexandria,  which  was  the  most  luxu¬ 
rious  and  stately  city  of  antiquity? 
Were  the  small  boys  of  Alexandria 
hauled  up  before  the  representatives  of 
the  Ptolemies  for  tampering  with  the 
machines  by  inserting  counterfeit  discs 
of  the  required  weight  and  shape,  and 
sentenced  to  receive  six  strokes  with 
the  rod  of  eel-skins?  But  five  drachms, 
equal  to  four  shillings  of  our  money,  is 
a  stiff  price  for  a  drink;  the  patrician 
alone  could  have  patronized  Hero’s 
vase.  Again,  it  will  be  remembered 
that  only  a  year  or  so  ago  an  idea  was 
mooted  for  the  automatic  supply  of 
travelling  literature  by  means  of  coin- 
in-the-slot  machines,  to  be  placed  in 
railway  carriages.  This  has  also  been 
anticipated  by  Richard  Carllle,  the  no¬ 
torious  free-thinking  publisher.  In  or 
about  the  year  1834  his  shopmen  were 
arrested  so  frequently  that  he  sold  his 
books  by  clockwork,  so  that  the  buyer 
was  unable  to  identify  the  seller.  Un¬ 
fortunately  no  illustration  of  this  ma¬ 
chine  appears  to  be  extant,  and  it  has 
been  described  as  follows:  “On  a  dial 
was  written  the  title  of  every  publica¬ 
tion  for  sale;  the  purchaser  entered  and 
turned  the  handle  of  the  dial  to  the 
publication  he  wanted;  on  depositing 
the  money  the  book  dropped  down  be¬ 
fore  him.” 

The  ninth  of  November,  1896,  saw  the 
expiration  of  the  legal  restrictions  con- 
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fining  the  use  of  road  locomotives,  or 
motor-cars,  within  a  very  narrow  com¬ 
pass,  and  compeiling  them  to  be  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  man  with  a  red  flag.  Many 
persons  are  fully  aware,  of  course,  that 
the  idea  of  self-propeiling  road  vehicles 
was  then  no  new  one,  but  probably  few 
among  our  readers  have  any  conception 
of  the  pitch  of  excellence  they  once  at¬ 
tained.  For,  thanks  to  the  avarice  of 
toll-keepers,  the  hostilities  of  road-trus¬ 
tees  and  the  outside  influence  brought 
to  bear  upon  members  of .  Parliament, 
the  doom  of  the  motor-cars  which  flour¬ 
ished  during  the  early  portion  of  this 
century  was  sealed  Just  when  their 
future  seemed  brightest,  and  the  idea 
was  not  revived  until  sixty  years  had 
elapsed.  From  1821  to  1831  Sir  Golds¬ 
worthy  Gurney  and  Sir  Charles  Dance 
experimented  successfully  with  steam 
barouches  and  phaetons;  but  at  the  end 
of  the  year  1831  an  Act  was  passed  pro¬ 
hibiting  their  use  in  all  but  London  and 
the  home  counties.  Walter  Hancock,  a 
Stratford  engineer,  had  for  many  years 
turned  his  talents  in  the  same  direction, 
and  when  Gurney  and  Dance  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  retire  from  the  field,  he  came 
forward  with  some  steam  omnibuses  of 
bis  own  manufacture.  Hancock’s  ve¬ 
hicles  were  both  elegant  and  comfort¬ 
able  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  state 
that  they  finally  reached  a  degree  of 
perfection  hardly  exceeded  by  the  mo¬ 
tor-cars  of  to-day.  The  bulk  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery  was  always  fixed  behind,  and 
by  a  very  complete  suspension  on 
springs  and  a  system  of  vibrating  stays, 
concussion  and  unsteadiness  in  running 
were  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Several 
steam  carriage  companies  were  soon 
formed,  notably  the  London  and  Brigh¬ 
ton  and  the  London  and  Paddington, 
and  arrangements  were  entered  into 
between  Hancock  and  their  managers 
for  the  former  to  supply  the  rolling 
stock.  Prom  the  drawings  of  these 
coaches,  named  the  “Bra,”  the  “In¬ 
fant,”  the  “Autopsy,”  the  “Brin,”  etc.. 


it  is  very  evident  that  they  were  first- 
class  specimens  of  the  coach-builder’s 
art,  being  handsomely  got  up,  and, 
what  is  more  striking,  having  their 
mechanism  almost  entirely  hidden  from 
view.  Between  the  years  1833  and 
1836  the  London  steam  coaches  ran 
regularly  between  the  more  important 
suburbs  and  the  City,  and  during  the 
last  five  months  of  1836  12,761  passen¬ 
gers  were  conveyed  4,200  miles  by 
them. 

The  “Bra”  coach  frequently  attained 
to  a  speed  of  twenty-one  miles  an  hour. 
In  the  crowded  London  thoroughfares 
there  occurred  only  one  collision  of  any 
importance,  and  during  the  three  years 
the  machines  were  a  regular  feature  of 
the  streets  the  horses  became  quite 
used  to  them,  and  not  a  single  person, 
passenger  or  otherwise,  suffered  the 
slightest  Injury.  In  short,  Hancock 
practically  demonstrated  that  steam 
travelling  at  the  rate  of  speed  of  from 
ten  to  fourteen  miles  an  hour  with  pas¬ 
sengers,  and  for  goods  and  merchandise 
at  from  five  to  seven  miles  an  hour, 
could  be  effected  safely,  and  at  a  cost 
much  below  the  horse  conveyances  of 
the  period.  But  although  Hancock  had 
proved  himself  to  be  by  far  the  most 
successful  exponent  of  steam  locomo¬ 
tion  on  common  roads,  the  fates  were 
against  him.  By  the  immunity  of  his 
vehicles  from  any  serious  accident  he 
had  won  the  confidence  of  the  public, 
when  the  mismanagement  of  the  com¬ 
panies  with  which  he  was  connected 
caused  the  failure  of  the  whole  system. 
By  the  year  1840  all  the  former  were 
bankrupt,  and  simultaneously  with  this 
disaster  the  Turnpike  Acts  which  had 
vanquished  Gurney  and  Dance  were  ex¬ 
tended  to  include  the  whole  kingdom; 
and  the  latter  was  the  last  nail  In  the 
coflln  of  the  early  motor-car.  Hancock 
was  compelled  to  turn  bis  energies  else¬ 
where,  and  gradually  the  once  promis¬ 
ing  story  of  these  vehicles  sank  into 
oblivion. 
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The  so-called  wireless  telegraphy, 
which  has  Just  become  so  sensational 
and  interesting  to  the  public,  is  as  old 
as  telegraphy  itself.  Its  principles  were 
known  long  before  the  autumn  of  1896, 
when  a  young  Italian,  Signor  Marconi 
by  name,  called  at  the  General  Post 
OflSce  to  describe  a  new  plan  for  com¬ 
municating  at  a  distance  by  utilizing 
the  so-called  Hertzian  waves  of  ether. 
Marconi,  In  fact,  has  but  Introduced 
another  and  more  beautiful  mode  of 
doing  what  had  been  done  before. 
Granting,  therefore,  that  wireless  teleg¬ 
raphy  is  as  old  as  telegraphy  itself, 
what  will  our  readers  say  when  we 
tell  them  that  long  before  the  latter 
was  ever  even  dreamed  of,  the  former 
was  actually  anticipated  as  being  possi¬ 
ble,  with  the  omission,  of  course,  of 
the  battery  and  connecting  wire,  In¬ 
vented  some  two  hundred  and  forty 
years  later?  Yet  such  is  the  case.  Be¬ 
tween  the  years  1572  and  1647  there 
lived  an  Italian  Jesuit  and  historian, 
named  Strada,  who  conceived  the  idea 
that  by  magnetizing  needles  under  some 
particular  planet,  correspondents  who 
were  friends  and  who  had  previously 
arranged  times  for  their  sympathetic 
conference,  might  communicate  with 
each  other  at  any  distance  by  means  of 
the  same.  Strada  expressed  his  views 
on  the  subject  in  verse,  those  lines  most 
pertinent  to  the  present  Juncture  being 
translated  as  follows; 

The  Nbsdi.bs 

Together  move  themselves  and  situate 
together 

As  if  one  of  those  steeles  at  Rome  be 
stirr’d,  the  other 

The  self-same  way  will  stlrre,  though 
they  far  distant  bee. 

And  all  through  Nature’s  force  and 
secret  sympathle. 

This  idea,  amounting  to  the  most  mar¬ 
vellous  Inspiration  of  all  we  have  dealt 
with,  was  appropriated  by  the  com- 
pUer  of  the  queer  work  called  “Rficrea- 


tions  Math6matiques,”  first  published 
in  France  in  1624.  The  author  does  not 
content  himself  with  a  description  of 
Strada’s  instrument,  but  gives  a  figure 
to  illustrate  the  invention,  a  rough 
wood  engraving.  It  takes  the  form  of 
a  dial  with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
round  it,  and  in  the  centre  is  fixed  the 
magnetized  needle— the  instrument,  in 
fact,  being  identically  the  same  as  the 
A.B.C.  telegraph  indicators  used  in 
country  post-ofl9ces  in  preference  to 
those  ticking  out  the  Morse  code.  Our 
French  compiler  in  his  accompanying 
description,  however,  deals  with  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  obtaining  those  which  in  Sig¬ 
nor  Marconi’s  method  of  wireless  teleg¬ 
raphy  are  termed  “concentrated”  mes¬ 
sages— that  is,  preventing  the  message 
from  being  received  at  other  stations 
having  installations  within  the  radius 
of  that  for  which  the  message  was  in¬ 
tended;  and  his  scepticism  as  to  the  ul¬ 
timate  value  of  Strada’s  invention  (its 
possibility  he  does  not  seem  to  doubt)  is 
evidenced  by  the  concluding  words  of 
the  chapter,  which  state  that  “toO' 
many  treasons”  will  accompany  ics  use. 

In  1655  Joseph  Glanvill,  an  English 
mathematical  writer,  refers  to  it  in  the 
following  significant  prophecy :  “Though 
this  pretty  contrivance  possibly  may 
not  yet  answer  the  expectation  of  in¬ 
quisitive  experiment  yet  ’tls  no  despic¬ 
able  item,  ‘that  by  some  other  such 
ways  of  magnetic  efliciency  It  may 
hereafter  with  success  be  attempted.’  ” 
Lastly,  Addison,  writing  in  the  Specta¬ 
tor,  corroborates  the  lines  quoted  from 
Strada  and  says:  “If  this  invention 
should  be  revived  or  put  in  practice  I 
would  propose  that  upon  the  lover’s 
dial  plate  there  should  be  written,  not 
only  the  four  and  twenty  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  but  several  entire  words 
which  have  always  a  place  in  passion¬ 
ate  epistles,  as  fiames,  darts,  die,  lan¬ 
guish,  absence,  Cupid,  heart,  eyes, 
hang,  drown  and  the  like.  This  would 
very  much  abridge  the  lover’s  pains  in 
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this  way  of  writing  a  letter.’*  And  Ad¬ 
dison’s  'humorous  advice  in  this  partic¬ 
ular  may  be  warmly  commended  to  the 
notice  of  Signor  Marconi  in  the  by  no 
means  improbable  contingency  of  our 
having  at  some  date  our  writing-tables 
all  equipped  with  wireless  telegraphic 
instruments.  It  is  curious  to  note  that 
both  the  anticipator  and  Inventor  of 
this— the  latest  development  of  elec¬ 
tricity— have  hailed  from  Italy. 

Wireless  telegraphy  in  utilizing  as  its 
medium  the  waves  of  ether  is  so  closely 
allied  to  that  form  of  visual  signalling 
which  sends  its  messages  by  means  of 
the  waves  of  light,  that  some  mention 
must  here  be  made  of  the  heliograph, 
or  looking-glass  arrangement,  which 
catches  the  rays  of  the  stm  and  flashes 
the  Morse  code  over  enormous  dis¬ 
tances.  This  instrument,  invaluable  in 
war,  has  only  comparatively  recently 
been  issued  to  our  regular  army  and 
volunteers,  but  its  antiquity  is  unques¬ 
tionable.  In  1881  M.  Feraud,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  Arabian  scholars  of 
Algeria,  discovered  from  an  Arab  MS. 
that  as  far  back  as  A.D.  1090  the  for¬ 
tresses  of  Algeria  were  supplied  with 
looking-glasses  on  their  central  tower, 
thus  enabling  them  to  communicate 
from  one  end  of  the  empire  to  another. 
Again,  about  the  year  1420,  Roger  Ba¬ 
con  promised  the  Pope  that  if  he  would 
furnish  him  with  such  a  sum  of  money 
as  the  charge  of  making  them  would 
require,  he  should  be  able  to  annoy  the 
Turks  more  by  these  looking-glasses 
than  by  an  army  of  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  men. 

The  invention  of  the  Linotype  com¬ 
posing  machine  marks  a  revolution 
greater  than  anything  which  has  oc¬ 
curred  in  printing  during  the  last  four 
hundred  years.  This,  as  its  name,  "line- 
o’-tsrpe’’  suggests,  sets  up,  not  type,  but 
type-matrices,  and  then  when  a  line  is 
complete,  passes  the  matrices  on  to  a 
foundry  which  forms  part  of  the  appa¬ 
ratus,  and  a  full  line  is  cast.  Distribu¬ 


tion  is  avoided;  and  the  matter  once 
used  is  returned  to  the  metal-pot  and 
melted  ready  for  fresh  work.  The  ma¬ 
chine  is  self-spacing  and  self -Justifying. 
The  Linotype  cannot  be  said  to  be  the 
invention  of  any  single  individual,  for 
though  this  remarkable  machine  origi¬ 
nally  represented  the  completion  of  the 
design  of  Otto  Merzenthaler,  it  now,  in 
its  latest  reflnements,  includes  the 
products  of  no  fewer  than  1,400  sepa¬ 
rate  patents.  The  notion,  though,  is 
seventy-seven  years  old,  being  embod¬ 
ied  in  the  speciflcation  of  Mr.  William 
Church  of  1822,  describing  a  machine 
for  the  casting  of  type,  the  setting  of  it 
in  line,  and  the  automatic  delivery  of 
the  printed  sheets.  And  the  two  first 
named  are  the  dominant  ideas  of  the 
Linotype,  frequently  seized  upon  by  the 
numerous  inventors  who  followed 
Church  decade  after  decade. 

At  the  time  of  writing  a  company  is 
in  process  of  formation  for  the  purpose 
of  exploiting  an  oft-mooted  idea— name¬ 
ly,  the  supply  or  carriage  of  sea-water 
direct  from  the  south  coast  into  the 
bath-rooms  of  London  private  houses 
and  London  public  baths,  by  the  laying 
down  of  mains  over  the  intervening  dis¬ 
tance.  One  hundred  and  thirty  years 
ago,  however,  when  the  advantages  to 
be  gained  from  sea-water  baths  were 
first  realized,  this  same  project,  though 
on  a  different  principle,  was  actually 
put  into  practice.  A  specially  designed 
vessel  was  constructed,  provided  with 
huge  tanks  in  her  hold.  The  ship  sailed 
out  to  sea,  and  opening  cocks  near  her 
keel,  allowed  herself  to  sink  in  the  wa¬ 
ter  until  her  tanks  were  full.  She  then 
returned  up  the  Thames  to  London,  and 
close  to  London  Bridge  pumped  herself 
dry  into  pipes  communicating  with  a 
sea-water  bathing  establishment  that 
had  been  erected  in  the  City. 

We  may  now  conclude  this  far  from 
complete  catalogue  by  stating  that  the 
travelling  staircase,  recently  installed 
at  Harrod’s  Stores,  was  predicted  by 
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Rabelais,  who  described  whole  streets 
moving  upon  this  principle,  so  that  pe¬ 
destrians  were  pedestrians  no  longer, 
but  simply  stood  still  while  being  con¬ 
veyed  in  the  desired  direction.  This 

Good  Words. 


same  idea  has  been  seized  upon  by  Mr. 
H  G.  Wells,  in  his  novel,  “When  the 
Sleeper  Wakes,”  wherein  he  describes 
the  travelling  roads  of  the  great  cities 
of  the  future, 

H.  0.  Archer. 


AFTER  EIGHTEEN  YEARS.* 


“May  the  friendship  which  united  our 
Houses  and  our  Peoples,  during  the 
reign  of  your  father,  ever  continue!” 

Thus  wrote  William  II  to  Victor 
Emanuel  III  on  the  first  day  of  August, 
1900,  when  the  frenzied  tragedy  of 
Monza  had  called  the  young  Prince  to 
the  throne  of  Italy.  In  this  cordial  mes¬ 
sage  were  synthesized,  if  I  may  say  so, 
the  result  of  eighteen  years’  fidelity  to 
the  Triple  Alliance.  How  this  Alliance 
came  about,  and  what  it  represents  in 
Italian  history  may  now  be  told  with 
no  fear  of  seeming  indiscretion.  The 
bad  faith  of  determined  adversaries 
alone  can  attempt  any  longer  to  mis¬ 
lead  public  opinion  by  attributing  to 
the  Alliance  between  Italy  and  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Powers  motives  and  purposes  other 
thau  those  purely  pacific  and  defensive 
ones  in  which  it  originated. 

The  Triple  Alliance  did  not  spring 
forth  fully  armed,  like  Minerva  from 
the  head  of  Jove;  nor  was  it,  as  is  com¬ 
monly  supposed,  a  pet  project  of  Bis¬ 
marck’s.  He  certainly  approved  and 
applauded  its  results,  but  be  did  not,  in 
the  beginning,  see  any  necessity  for  the 
arrangement. 

*  Translated  for  The  Eclectic  Magazine. 

>  The  text  of  the  treaty  of  1879  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  following  Joint  note  of  Prince 
Bismarck  and  Count  Kalnoky; 

“The  Governments  of  the  Anstro-Hnnga- 
rlan  Monarchy  and  of  Germany  have  decided 
to  publish  the  treaty  of  Alliance  concluded 
between  them  on  Oct.  7, 1879,  In  order  to  dis¬ 
pel  the  doubts  which  have  arisen  in  various 
quarters,  and  have  been  fostered  for  various 


Its  origin  was  accidental.  Italy,  in 
1882,  subscribed  to  the  treaty  of  alli¬ 
ance  which  had  been  signed  between 
Germany  and  Austro-Hungary,  and 
drawn  up  at  Vienna  as  early  as  October 
7th,  1879.  Since  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
were  published,  at  the  time,  in  the 
Reichsanzeiger  at  Berlin,  and  in  the 
Abendpost  at  Vienna,  on  February 
3d,  1888,‘  I  need  not  here  indulge  in 
retrospective  polemics  which  would 
have  little  value  at  the  present  time. 

Moreover,  I  myself,  in  my  capacity  of 
Acting  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  had 
occasion  clearly  to  state  the  same  facts 
In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  during  the 
debate  on  the  Budget  of  May  13th, 
1890:— 

“When  in  March,  1887,”  I  said,  “the 
lamented  Deprfetis  Invited  me  to  join 
the  cabinet  he  was  then  attempting  to 
form,  I  requested,  first  of  all,  that  I 
might  be  allowed  to  see  the  treaty  of  al¬ 
liance  which  had  been  signed  in  1882, 
and  renewed  in  1887,  by  Gen.  Robilant. 
My  sole  motive  in  so  doing  was  to 
learn  Just  what  the  obligations  were 
which  Italy  had  assumed,  and  whether 
they  were  such  as  I  could  conscien¬ 
tiously  accept.  I  found  what  I  had 

reasons,  concerning  the  purely  defensive  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  said  agreement.  The  two  Allied 
Governments  have  been  guided  In  their  policy 
by  a  sincere  desire  to  maintain  peace,  and 
they  are  doing  all  that  in  them  lies  to  prevent 
the  present  state  of  peace  from  being  bro¬ 
ken.  Being  convinced  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  text  of  their  agreements  would  tend  to 
remove  uncertainty  on  this  head,  they  have 
resolved  on  its  publication.” 
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hoped  to  find— a  treaty  for  defence,  but 
not  for  offence;  not  a  word,  not  a  syl¬ 
lable,  gentlemen,  to  which  a  right- 
minded  man  could  have  objected! 

From  the  earliest  years  of  our  inde¬ 
pendence  we  have  b^n  the  supporters 
and  defenders,  not  of  our  own  country 
merely,  but  of  the  freedom  and  auton¬ 
omy  of  all  peoples.  Therefore,  before 
accepting  a  seat  in  the  Depr6tis  Cabi¬ 
net,  I  desired  to  know  whether  the 
treaty  in  question  contained  any  article 
Inconsistent  with  such  principles.  I  re¬ 
peat  that  it  contained  no  such  article, 
and  I  became  a  member  of  the  cabinet. 

My  honorable  colleague,  Sig.  Marselli, 
is  quite  right  when  he  says  that  it  is 
not  the  treaty  of  alliance  which  has 
occasioned  the  great  increase  in  our 
armaments.  The  twelve  army  corps 
were  voted  by  the  Chamber  in  March, 
1882,  at  the  Instance  of  Gen.  Ferrero. 
The  fortifications  form  part  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  plan  of  defence,  which  a  special 
commission  has  been  engaged  in  elab¬ 
orating  ever  since  1861.  The  need  of 
the  twelve  army  corps  and  of  the  de¬ 
fences  in  question  being  admitted  on 
the  ground  that  the  country  lies  ex¬ 
posed  on  two  lines  of  sea-coast  as  well 
as  toward  the  Alps,  the  question  of 
arming  the  troops  bad  next  to  be  con¬ 
sidered;  and  this  has  devolved  upon  the 
Ministry  over  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  preside.  But  I  repeat  my  former 
statement  that  all  this  has  been  done 
with  no  view  to  aggression  upon  others, 
but  simply  in  the  firm  determination 
to  defend  our  own  rights  and  our  own 
frontiers,  and  never  to  permit  a  foe 
from  any  quarter  to  violate  our  Italian 
territory.” 

When  our  unification  had  been  ac¬ 
complished,  the  chief  remaining  need  of 
Italy  was  that  of  a  sound  und  rational 
foreign  policy.  The  most  prudent  way 
appeared  to  be  not  to  adopt  any  fixed 
program;  and  yet,  when  the  disturb¬ 
ances  occurred  in  Bosnia  and  Herze¬ 
govina,  our  country  found  herself  iso¬ 
lated  and  powerless;  and  when  war 
broke  out  between  Russia  and  Turkey 
we  remained  neutral.  It  was  thus  onr 
own  fault  if,  when  the  day  of  settle¬ 
ment  arrived,  we  found  that  we  were 
not  included  in  any  of  the  new  combi¬ 


nations.  Despite  the  ill-concealed  hos¬ 
tility  of  the  other  Powers,  Russia  came 
out  of  the  Congress  of  Berlin  with  fron¬ 
tiers  vastly  extended  both  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  with  a  controlling  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  new  Balkan  States.  Eng¬ 
land  got  Cyprus;  Austria  was  rein¬ 
forced  on  the  Adriatic,  and  France,  hav¬ 
ing  been  authorized  to  occupy  Tunis 
at  any  time,  became  predominant  in 
the  Mediterranean. 

The  isolation  of  Italy  had  resulted  in 
a  weakening  of  her  eastern  frontier,  in 
compromising  her  power  over  the  two- 
seas;  and  in  a  decided  loss  of  prestige 
and  authority  in  Europe. 

Discredited  and  helpless  abroad,  our 
condition  fell  from  bad  to  worse  in  the 
years  between  1879  and  1881;  and  such 
was  our  loss  of  credit  even  in  France, 
that  the  Anglo-French  condominium  in 
Egypt  was  presently  succeeded  by  the 
treaty  of  Bardo. 

Meanwhile,  we  were  so  weak  and 
divided  Internally  that  it  became  a 
question  with  Austria  whether  she 
should  not  Intervene;  and  an  army 
corps,  under  an  able  and  experienced 
commander,  was  assembled  upon  onr 
unguarded  frontier  and  ready  to  take 
the  field. 

These  were  the  days  in  which  Bis¬ 
marck  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  Aus¬ 
tria  might  have  settled  our  business 
with  two  battalions,  so  stupidly  had  we 
abandoned  ourselves  to  a  policy  of 
empty  “Irredentlsm.” 

But  when  Pasquale  Stanislao  Man- 
cinl  was  called  to  the  National  Council^ 
he  at  once  perceived  the  harm  that 
would  result  to  Italy  from  the  contin¬ 
uance  of  such  a  state  of  things,  and 
earnestly  set  about  endeavoring  to 
remedy  the  evil.  The  various  alliances 
between  Power  and  Power  which  we 
had  repeatedly  and  so  unwisely  de¬ 
clined  to  Join,  had  now  been  strength¬ 
ened  without  reference  to  us,  and  com¬ 
pacts  fully  concluded  In  which  we  had 
no  choice  but  to  acquiesce. 
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And  so  the  Triple  Alliance  came  into 
being;  first  arranged  in  the  year  1882; 
renewed  in  1887 ;  renewed  and  strength- 
‘Cned,  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  in  1891. 
Its  determining  causes  were  the  dan¬ 
gers  which  threatened  us  upon  our  two 
frontiers,  and  the  severe  test  to  which 
Italian  unity  was  exposed  by  the  daily 
Increase  of  internal  disorder.  The  union 
of  the  three  monarchies  was  an  entirely 
logical  one,  without  reference  to  the 
fact  that  we  had  to  protect  ourselves 
against  the  league  of  1866,  and  that 
we  had  also  to  paralyze  a  determined 
enemy,  already  weary  of  our  commo¬ 
tions  and  our  lawlessness.  I  mean  Aus¬ 
tria. 

With  such  a  peril  menacing  us  on  one 
side,  with  French  troops  stationed  all 
along  the  ridge  of  the  Alps,  and  the 
privilege  accorded  to  France,  by  a  re¬ 
cent  compact,  of  maintaining  a  fully 
equipped  army  corps  in  the  provinces 
between  the  Alps  and  the  sea,  and  with 
the  obvious  insufficiency  of  our  own 
means  of  defense,  how  could  we  have 
remained  longer  in  complete  Isolation 
without  compromising  the  independ¬ 
ence  which  had  been  consecrated  barely 
twelve  years  before,  by  the  fire  of  so 
many  youthful  hopes  and  splendid  am¬ 
bitions? 

And  yet  the  Triple  Alliance  had  to 
surmount  the  hostility  and  resistance 
of  two  distinct  currents  of  public  opin¬ 
ion. 

We  have  had  opponents  in  Italy  of  every 
description.  The  hard  lesson  of  1878  had 
not  been  enough  for  them;  the  so-called 
“policy  of  clean  hands”  had  still  its 
ardent  supporters,  even  after  it  had  re¬ 
sulted  In  leaving  us  with  empty  hands; 
w!hile  over  and  above  those  who  might 
be  defined  as  generic  adversaries,  there 
were  those  who,  for  party  reasons,  or 
with  a  view  to  certain  special  objects 
and  combinations,  or  because  memories 
of  the  old  Austrian  dominion  were 
stronger  with  them  than  the  necessities 
of  the  moment,  were  entirely  averse  to 


an  alliance,  the  other  parties  to  which 
were  the  nation  which  had  conquered 
France  in  1870,  and  the  nation  which 
bad  been  hunted  out  of  Italy  by  popular 
insurrection  in  1848,  and  again,  by 
force  of  arms  in  1866. 

The  policy  of  isolation  is  undoubted¬ 
ly  a  noble  one,  worthy  of  a  strong  and 
warlike  people,  conscious  of  its  own 
valor  and  its  own  rights.  If  the  ideal 
testimony  of  a  good  conscience  might 
suffice  for  a  nation’s  defense,  all  alli¬ 
ances  would  be  superfiuous,and  the  rea¬ 
sons  therefor  would  tend  to  disappear. 
But,  inasmuch  as  the  rights  of  nations 
and  the  defense  of  their  possessions, 
however  acquired,  must  depend  upon 
the  number,  the  perfection  and  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  their  warlike  armaments,  it 
is  absurd  to  fancy  that  any  one  nation 
can  offer  by  itself  a  successful  resist¬ 
ance  to  any  possible  form  of  aggres¬ 
sion  without  having  first  secured  a  mil¬ 
itary  ascendancy  by  land  and  sea,  pro¬ 
portioned  to  that  of  the  greater  Powers. 

7t8  pacemf  Para  helium.  The  well- 
known  maxim  comes  to  us  from  an¬ 
cient  Rome,  who,  happily,  needed  no 
allies  to  guarantee  the  free  course  of 
her  victorious  eagles;  but,  unassisted, 
by  the  Invincible  might  of  her  own  le¬ 
gions,  overcame  upon  distant  shores  the 
peoples  that  had  banded  themselves  to¬ 
gether  to  arrest  the  sweep  of  her  con¬ 
quests. 

I  could  better  understand  an  earnest 
defence  of  the  policy  of  isola¬ 
tion,  if  it  had  been  accompanied 
by  a  demand  for  the  money  required 
for  the  national  armament  There  is 
no  question  that,  with  all  we  have 
spent  in  the  last  forty  years,  we  might 
have  an  army  and  a  navy  fit  to  excite 
universal  envy  to-day.  If  only  there  had 
prevailed  among  the  ministers  who  di¬ 
rect  the  two  branches  of  the  service 
that  continuity  of  Judgment  and  pur¬ 
pose  which  is  the  soul  of  all  sound  and 
lasting  organizations.  But  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  history  of  our  young  kingdom 
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furnishes  irrefragable  proof  that  in  the 
administration  of  the  state  this  most 
vital  of  national  interests  has  been 
thwarted  by  a  strife  of  persons  and 
parties  which  has  threatened  not  mere¬ 
ly  to  discredit  our  representative  Insti¬ 
tutions,  but  deeply  to  compromise  their 
destiny. 

Now,  not  only  was  this  reasonable  re¬ 
quest  for  suitable  armaments  not  made 
by  the  foes  of  any  and  every  foreign 
alliance,  but— for  the  reason  that  their 
agitation  was  founded  on  that  popular 
favor  which  they  were  wild  to  secure 
and  terrified  at  the  thought  of  losing— 
they  accompanied  their  arraignment  of 
the  Triple  Alliance  by  proposals  for  dis¬ 
armament,  as  magnanimous  as  they 
were  Insane. 

In  the  actual  condition  of  Europe, 
the  Peace  Ck)nference,  although  promot¬ 
ed  by  Nicholas  II,  the  head  of  the  most 
powerful  empire  in  the  world,  resolved 
itself  Into  a  purely  platonic  convention, 
to  be  speedily  followed  by  the  sangui¬ 
nary  conflict  in  South  Africa  and  the 
more  recent  inauguration  of  war  upon 
China,  by  all  the  great  civilized  Pow¬ 
ers. 

But  In  1882,  when  the  alliance  was 
concluded  between  Italy  and  the  Cen¬ 
tral  European  Powers,  the  conditions 
were  even  worse  than  now,  and  to 
speak  of  disarmament  was  to  advocate 
suicide. 

If  the  European  concert  had  required 
of  us  that  we  should  commit,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  others,  some  heinous  inter¬ 
national  crime,  I  could  better  have  un¬ 
derstood  the  theory  of  an  isolation 
which  could,  at  least,  have  given  us  the 
comfort  and  support  of  feeling  our¬ 
selves  in  the  right,  the  reassuring  testi¬ 
mony  of  a  good  conscience,  the  sense  of 
having  guarded  our  good  name.  But 
now,  after  eighteen  years  of  unbroken 
peace,  it  is  childish  to  talk  of  mysteri¬ 
ous  dynastic  Interests  at  war  with  those 
of  our  people. 

Instances  are  not  lacking,  it  is  true, 
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in  the  story  of  humanity,  of  successful 
national  isolation.  The  most  celebrated 
is  that  of  the  great  French  Revolution, 
which  elected  to  cut  Itself  off  from  out¬ 
side  aid,  and  conquered  and  renovated 
the  world.  But  that  movement  was 
based  on  the  principles  of  eternal  jus¬ 
tice;  it  had  been  preceded  by  the  fa¬ 
mous  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of 
Man,  and  the  revolutionary  spirit  In 
arms— let  it  never  be  forgotten— proved 
an  irresistible  engine  of  war. 

Another  and  a  noisier  current  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  agitation  of  public  opin¬ 
ion;  and  the  radicals  in  the  Chamber 
and  the  country  sought  by  all  possible 
means  to  direct  the  force  of  it  against 
a  frank  understanding  with  Austria; 
continuing  their  “irredentist”  propa¬ 
ganda,  and  advocating  a  closer  inti¬ 
macy  with  the  French  Republic,  from 
which  the  Triple  Alliance  had  a  natural 
tendency  to  divide  us. 

The  result  of  this  artificial  agitation, 
which  was  kept  alive  by  arguments 
more  loud  than  weighty,  was  to  per¬ 
petuate  the  distrust  with  which  Aus¬ 
tria  regarded  us;  insomuch  that,  during 
its  first  three  years,  the  Triple  Alliance 
bore  but  scanty  fruit,  and  the  weakness 
of  our  government  at  that  time  proved 
of  great  detriment  to  the  country. 

Alliances  are,  in  fact,  very  like  mar¬ 
riages.  There  are  those  of  love  and 
those  of  convenience.  But  sentiment 
had  its  share,  no  less  than  calculation. 
In  the  Triple  Alliance;  and  neither  the 
unwritten  code  of  honor,  nor  the  laws 
inscribed  in  the  statute-books,  permit 
any  difference  between  one  kind  of 
marriage  and  the  other  in  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  the  requisite  pledges. 

Undoubtedly— as  I  said  in  Florence  In 
1890— our  policy  presented  serious  difiS- 
cultles  and  constrained  us  to  cultivate 
the  virtue  of  silence;  but  it  would  have 
been  flagrant  disloyalty,  a  crime  of 
U$e~patria,  to  abandon  it. 

I  do  not  revert  to  this  period  for  the 
sake  of  hurling  back  the  unjust  ac- 
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cusations  which  were  heaped  upon  me 
by  excited  adversaries.  My  political 
career  has  been  a  long  one,  and  I  have 
become  well  used  to  a  state  of  constant 
warfare,  becoming  ever  more  and  more 
savage  and  unscrupulous.' 

And  when  all  is  said,  it  was  not  I 
who  concluded  the  Triple  Alliance.  I 
neither  signed  the  contract  in  the  first 
instance,  nor  did  I  renew  It.  When  I 
joined  the  government,  I  found  an  in¬ 
ternational  agreement  already  in  force, 
which,  as  a  man  of  honor,  I  scrupu¬ 
lously  respected,  albeit  the  occasion 
never  arose  for  actually  putting  it  in 
practice. 

I  might  have  reminded  my  adversa¬ 
ries  that  Mazzini  was  exceedingly 
averse  to  the  Frauco-Sardlnlan  Alli¬ 
ance,  opposing  it  with  all  the  eloquence 
at  his  command,  clearly  foreseeing  its 
manifold  dangers.  But  it  would  have 
been  of  no  use.  France,  on  her  part.  In 
view  of  the  new  situation  in  Crete, 
thought  only  of  fortifying  and  garrison¬ 
ing  the  confines  of  the  Maritime  Alps, 
while  her  friends  in  Italy  defended  her 
action  and  protested  loudly  against 
the  policy  of  their  own  home  govern¬ 
ment. 

An  alliance,  of  course,  implies  the 
ideas  of  equality  and  reciprocity.  Its 
members  are  brothers  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  term,  not  subjects.  The 
men  who  had  bent  their  backs  to  the 
Austrian  dominion  might  desire  an¬ 
other  master,  but  not  we— who  had 
driven  out  the  Bourbons.  We  could 
neither  forget  the  moral  tyranny  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  French  Empire  from  1854 
to  1870,  nor  the  treaty  of  1866,  to  whose 
provisions  Napoleon  III  had  agreed,  nor 
Montana,  nor  the  old  banner  whose  de¬ 
vice  had  been  the  watchword  of  our 
policy— “Italy  for  the  Italians”- nor  the 
military  Inferiority  which  would  have 
put  us  at  so  decided  a  disadvantage 
with  the  nation  which  In  1859,  already 
exulting  in  our  weakness,  abandoned 
the  King  of  Sardinia  after  Villafranca, 


and  compelled  him  to  consent,  first  to 
an  armistice  and  then  to  peace. 

Our  opponents  would  very  gladly 
have  laid  the  burden  of  all  these  memo¬ 
ries  on  the  shoulders  of  the  French  Em¬ 
pire,  while  meeting  the  French  Repub¬ 
lic  with  hopeful  smiles.  To  us  it 
seemed  that  an  alliance  with  a  Republi¬ 
can  government  stronger  than  our  own 
would  be  nothing  less  than  fatal  to 
those  monarchical  institutions  which 
were  the  symbol  and  guarantee  of  our 
national  unity.  Carlos  Emanuel 
signed  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  France 
in  1799— and  the  next  year  he  had  to 
abdicate. 

Nor  is  the  objection  valid  that  Russia 
has  not  shaken  the  bases  of  her  auto¬ 
cratic  regime  by  an  alliance  with 
France;  for  the  Muscovite  empire  is  the 
stronger  of  the  two,  and  France  has 
had  no  choice  but  to  revolve  in  the  or¬ 
bit  of  Russia’s  foreign  policy— the  ob¬ 
vious  fact  being  that  in  the  field  of  in¬ 
ternational  politics,  whether  under  war¬ 
like  or  peaceful  conditions,  might  avails 
quite  as  much  as  right,  if  not  more. 

Generally  speaking,  however,  the 
question— though  so  grave  a  one— was 
not  freely  and  fairly  discussed,  and  our 
adversaries  were  encouraged  by  our  re¬ 
serve  to  persevere  in  their  efforts  to 
hoodwink  public  opinion.  Even  now 
one  meets  the  statement  in  print,  and 
it  is  believed,  that  Italy  took  the  initia¬ 
tive  toward  breaking  off  commercial 
relations  with  France;  whereas  the 
truth  is  that  the  navigation  treaty,  af¬ 
ter  having  been  signed  by  the  plenipo¬ 
tentiaries,  and  endorsed  in  our  Parlia¬ 
ment,  was  rejected  by  the  French 
Chamber.  By  the  terms  of  that  treaty 
England,  under  the  “most-favored-na- 
tlon”  clause,  would  have  enjoyed  the 
same  rights  of  ocean  cruising  which  we 
claimed,  and  which  France,  in  her  turn, 
was  bound  to  recognize.  They  would 
have  done  us  little  good,  but  incalcu¬ 
lable  harm  to  the  French  mercantile 
marine,  which  could  by  no  means  have 
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competed  with  that  of  Great  Britain.  A 
single  glance  at  the  geographical  con¬ 
figuration  of  the  two  countries  will  suf¬ 
fice  to  show  how  much  benefit  France 
would  have  derived  from  the  privileges 
accorded  her  by  a  land  which  runs  out 
into,  and  is  lapped  by  the  sea  along  its 
entire  length. 

After  eighteen  years  devoted  to  the 
preservation  of  peace,  the  Triple  Alli¬ 
ance  has  at  last  succeeded  in  convinc¬ 
ing  Europe  of  Its  exclusively  defensive 
character.  The  publication  of  the  treaty 
and  the  Interpretation  given  to  its 
clauses  have  demonstrated  the  fact 
that  the  Allied  Powers,  while  they 
would  have  suffered  no  encroachments 
and  permitted  no  insults,  were,  on  the 
other  hand,  not  banded  for  aggression 
or  provocation. 

The  Triple  Alliance  was  the  occasion 
of  the  Franco-Russian  friendship.  Il¬ 
logical  as  it  appears,  this  alliance  was 
the  only  one  which  could  have  deliv¬ 
ered  France  from  the  Isolation  in  which 
she  had  been  left  by  her  mistaken  pol¬ 
icy:— given  the  Impossibility  of  mutual 
accord  between  France  and  England. 
And  it  was  no  bad  thing;  inasmuch  as 
the  Republic,  without  stooping  to  the 
level  of  a  satellite  of  the  great  northern 
Empire,  soon  lost  the  hope  of  engaging 
Russia  to  aid  and  abet  any  risky  enter¬ 
prise  whatsoever  which  did  not  appeal 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  Czar. 

Convinced  at  last  that  there  Is  noth¬ 
ing  alarming  about  the  animus  of  the 
Triple  Alliance,  public  opinion  among 
the  French  of  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion  has  been  gradually  modified.  A 
war  of  reprisals  is  no  longer  the  obses¬ 
sion  of  every  day  and  the  incubus  of 
every  night  Thirty  years  have  gone 
by,  and  the  remembrance  of  German 
cannon  pointed  against  Paris  is  fading 
away.  There  are  not  many  now  living 
who  can  recall  the  siglit  of  Bismarck 
on  horseback  in  the  streets  of  the 
haughty  city,  and  those  who  would  fain 
rekindle  the  smouldering,  if  not  extin¬ 


guished  passions  of  that  time,  seem  to 
fair-minded  men  to  be  enemies  of  their 
country  and  of  the  free  institutions 
which  she  has  adopted.  Bismarck 
might  well  smile  when  he  heard  himt- 
self  credited  with  designs  for  new  con¬ 
quests  beyond  the  Rhine.  Germany 
has  too  precious  a  treasure  in  her  keep¬ 
ing  now,  to  indulge  in  uncertain  and  in¬ 
sensate  enterprises! 

Memorial  wreaths  are  still  annu¬ 
ally  hung  upon  the  column  which 
commemorates  those  who  fell  at 
Strasburg,  but  neither  Alsace  nor 
Lorraine  continues  to  grieve  over 
its  Germanization.  One’s  country 
is  not  a  disputable  proposition.  It  is. 
and  no  one  has  the  right  to  deny  it.  No 
code  of  laws  permits  a  man  to  repudiate 
his  mother.  Denationalization  is  a 
crime,  like  slavery,  but  conquests  do 
not  annul  human  rights;  they  only  sus¬ 
pend  their  exercise.  If  Alsace  and  Lor¬ 
raine  are  indeed  French,  they  have  a 
right  to  rebel;  but  the  truth  is  that  Al¬ 
sace  is  German  and  Lorraine  of  doubt¬ 
ful  nationality.  In  thirty  years  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  has  shown  the 
slightest  symptom  of  revolting  against 
the  Emperor,  as  Lombardy  and  Venice 
did  against  Austria.  Not  a  conspirator, 
not  a  barricade— nothing  to  throw  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  on  the  complete  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  the  two  provinces  with  the 
present  rfigime. 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  mere  mention 
of  a  cordial  understanding  between 
France  and  Germany  would  have 
seemed  a  heresy.  But  now,  whether  it 
be  owing  to  the  unlimited  power  of 
Germany,  or  the  wise  counsels  of 
French  prudence,  or  the  genial  sway  of 
William  II,  or  the  supernatural  fore¬ 
sight  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  or— and 
most  of  all— to  the  slow  persistent  ac¬ 
tion  of  time  and  the  new  social  exigen¬ 
cies  which  press  so  bard  upon  every 
government— opinions  are  much 
changed. 

Even  Italy  may  now  remain  faithful 
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4o  her  treaty  obligations,  and  at  the 
aame  time  live  on  perfectly  good  terms 
with  France. 

But  all  men  reap  what  they  have  sown. 
Onrs  has  been  a  weak,  inert  and 
fluctuating  policy.  We  hare  solicited 
charity  with  a  smile,  and  paid  for  it  at 
an  extortionate  rate  by  the  sacrifice  of 
the  richest,  most  fiourishing  and  most 
l>opulous  Italian  colony  in  the  Mediter- 
aanean. 

Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  has  set 
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her  Field-Marshal  Waldersee  oyer  tha  i 
French  troops  that  are  fighting  in 
China,  and  the  officers  of  the  French 
staff  gallop  beside  William  II,  while  he 
shows  them  the  great  German  army  in 
all  its  invincible  might. 

Germany  and  Italy,  achieving  na¬ 
tional  unity  at  about  the  same  time, 
have  pursued  very  dissimilar  courses 
during  the  last  thirty  years.  Her  ex¬ 
ample  should  admonish  us  if  yet  there 
be  time. 

Francesco  Crispi. 


THE  SLIPRAILS  AND  THE  SPUR. 

The  colors  of  the  setting  sun 
Withdrew  across  the  Western  land— 

He  raised  the  sliprails,  one  by  one. 

And  shot  them  home  with  trembling  band; 

Her  brown  bands  clung— her  face  grew  pale— 

Ah !  quivering  chin  and  eyes  that  brim  !— 

One  quick,  fierce  kiss  across  the  rail. 

And,  “Good-bye,  Mary !“  “Good-bye,  Jim !” 

Ob !  be  rides  bard  to  race  the  pain 
Who  rides  from  love,  who  rides  from  home: 

But  he  rides  slowly  home  again,  ( 

Whose  heart  has  learnt  to  love  and  roam. 

A  band  upon  the  horse’s  mane, 

And  one  foot  in  the  stirrup  set. 

And,  stooping  back  to  kiss  again. 

With  “Good-bye,  Mary !  don’t  you  fret ! 

When  I  come  back’’— he  laughed  for  her— 

“We  do  not  know  how  soon  ’twill  be; 

I’ll  whistle  as  I  round  the  spur— 

You  let  the  sliprails  down  for  me.” 


She  gasped  for  sudden  loss  of  hope. 

As,  with  a  backward  wave  to  her. 

He  cantered  down  the  grassy  slope 
And  swiftly  round  the  dark’ning  spur, 
Black-penciled  panels  standing  high. 
And  darkness  fading  Into  stars. 

And  blurring  fast  against  the  sky. 

A  faint  white  form  beside  the  bars. 
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And  often  at  the  set  of  sun, 

In  winter  bleak  and  snmmer  brown, 

She’d  steal  across  the  little  run, 

And  shyly  let  the  slipralls  down. 

And  listen  there  when  darkness  shut 
The  nearer  spur  in  silence  deep; 

And  when  they  called  her  from  the  hut 
Steal  home  and  cry  herself  to  sleep. 

From  In  the  Days  When  the  World  wm  Wide.  Henry  Lawson. 


ROSTAND  AND  THE  LITERARY 

The  Drama,  the  oldest  and  the  most 
complicated  of  the  Arts,  is,  strangely 
enough,  the  only  art  for  which  there  is 
no  margin  of  opportunity.  For  a  play 
succeeds  or  It  fails.  Architecture,  mu¬ 
sic,  painting,  every  form  of  literature 
not  directly  written  for  production  be¬ 
fore  the  footlights  can  count  upon  in¬ 
calculable  chances  of  revision;  of  recon¬ 
sideration;  of  suspended  judgment,  and 
even  of  fluctuating  esteem.  But  the 
fortunes  of  a  stage-play  can  only  be  ab¬ 
solute.  On  the  stage  alone  there  is  no 
appeal  from  Philip  drunk  to  Philip  so¬ 
ber.  The  stage-play,  the  drama  under 
modem  conditions  can  only  live  In  so 
far  as  it  can  pay  for  Its  footing  night 
by  night.  For  the  art  of  the  modem 
drama  is  above  all  things  art  exploited 
as  commerce.  It  is  the  reproduction  of 
human  accident  and  human  emotion 
moving  with  more  or  less  of 
force  and  dexterity,  between  the  excis¬ 
ions  of  the  Censor  and  the  exigencies  of 
the  box-office;  bound  by  every  circum¬ 
stance  of  Its  production  to  conquer  the 
approval  of  a  crowd  within  the  flrst 
few  hours  of  Its  existence,  or,  in  sober 
fact  to  cease  to  exist. 

*  La  Samaritaine.  Evangile  en  trols  tab¬ 
leaux,  en  vers.  Paris,  Charpentier  et  Fas- 
qnelle:  1896. 

Cyrano  de  Bergerac.  Comedle  Heroiqne, 
en  vers.  Paris,  Charpentier,  et  Fasqnelle: 
1896. 

Les  Romanesques.  Comedie  en  trois  actes. 
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No  other  art  lives  under  similar  con¬ 
ditions.  And  in  spite  of  the  remark¬ 
able  revival  of  public  Interest  In  things 
relating  to  the  theatre  which  has  taken 
place  In  England  during  the  last  twen- 
ty-flve  years— an  Interest  generous 
enough  to  include  the  Idiosyncrasies  and 
adventures,  the  incomes,  the  wardrobes 
and  the  opinions  of  actors  and  actress¬ 
es— It  is  perhaps  uncertain,  if  we  judge 
from  our  own  dramatists  exclusively, 
whether  these  conditions  have  not  fl- 
nally  severed  that  connection  between 
the  stage  and  literature  which  the  Eliz¬ 
abethans  did  so  much  to  establish.  In 
the  same  way  that  the  influences  of  our 
climate,  the  size  of  our  modem  houses 
and  our  disuse  as  meeting-places  of 
public  buildings,  have  limited  the  fleld 
for  sculpture,  so  it  may  be  that  the 
cost  and  money-making  necessities  of 
our  theatres  will  end  by  strictly  limit¬ 
ing  the  Intellectual  proportions  of  the 
modern  play.  Already  there  are  not 
wanting  critics,  steady,  sober  and  hon¬ 
est,  lovers  of  the  drama,  and  yet  dis¬ 
posed  to  regard  the  little  brotherhood 
of  modem  dramatists,  groping  their 
way  In  worlds  of  art  half  realized, 

en  vers.  Paris,  Charpentier  et  Fasqnelle  r 
1899. 

La  Prlncesse  Lointaine.  Piece  en  qnatre 
actes,  en  vers.  Paris,  Charpentier  et  Fas¬ 
qnelle:  1839. 

L’Aiglon.  En  six  actes,  en  vers.  (Unpub¬ 
lished:  1900.) 
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as  so  many  children  at  play  In  some  old 
curiosity-shop;  a  piace  where  all  the 
material  is  worn;  is  very  old;  made 
precious  by  dead  and  gone  effort;  and 
where  the  only  novelty  possible  con¬ 
sists  in  some  new  anachronism.  For 
fanatics  such  as  these  the  Days  of  Cre¬ 
ation  are  strictly  limited  to  six.  The 
Greek  dramatists,  the  Latins,  Shake¬ 
speare,  have  spoken  the  last  word  of  a 
noble  and  a  living  art;  and  to  our  gen¬ 
eration  only  remains  the  no  less  vital, 
but  simpler,  evolution  of  the  music- 
hall. 

Obviously  this  is  a  defensible  point  of 
view.  And  so  is  the  point  of  view 
which  advocates  a  State  theatre,  sub¬ 
sidized;  respected;  controlled  on  some¬ 
thing  of  the  lines  of  the  Th6&tre  Fran- 
Cais,  as  a  protest  against  our  present 
system  of  the  actor-manager;  of  oppor¬ 
tunist  and  ephemeral  writing;  and  of 
protracted  runs.  Although  whether 
this  latter  scheme,  given  the  protestant 
and  inartistic  attitude  of  the  average 
Anglo-Saxon  mind,  can  ever  be  more 
than  a  counsel  of  perfection,  seems 
doubtful,  to  say  the  least.  Yet  the  op¬ 
portunist  play,  however  brilliant,  the 
play  designed  to  run  its  season  like  any 
other  fashionable  object,  though  it  may 
be  a  valuable  piece  of  property,  can 
hardly  be  a  valuable  contribution  to  lit¬ 
erature;  and,  while  admitting  unre¬ 
servedly  that  success  on  the  Engli^ 
stage  does  not  in  the  smallest  degree 
depend  upon  a  conscious  preoccupation 
with  the  art  of  the  drama  (unconscious 
preoccupation  there  must  be,  or  there 
could  be  no  play)— it  would  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  inquire  whether,  and  how  far, 
such  a  consciousness  would  neces¬ 
sarily  imperil  that  success?  We 
are  as  a  nation  only  too  apt  to 
plume  ourselves  over  our  least 
obviously  artistic  achievements.  Yet, 
if  the  gaiety,  the  good  temper,  the 
abounding  animal  spirits  of,  say,  **Char- 
ley’s  Aunt”  have  kept  that  Joyous  pro¬ 
duction  alive  for  some  thousands  of 
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triumphant  nights,  it  is  only  fair  to  re¬ 
member  that  “Antony  and  Cleopatra” 
has  lasted  longer  still.  It  is  not  the 
presence  of  the  literary  quality,  it  is 
the  deadness  of  the  literary  quality 
present,  the  deficiency  of  it,  the  affecta¬ 
tion  of  it,  the  imitation  of  it,  which 
send  so  many  of  the  so-called  “serious” 
plays  hurtling  down  the  dusty  steeps 
of  theatrical  failure.  Because  a  thing 
which  is  vital,  commonly  handled,  has 
the  power  to  live,  need  a  thing  as  vital, 
but  delicately  and  beautifully  manipu¬ 
lated,  run  a  distinctly  poorer  chance? 
Not  treatment,  not  selection,  but  life- 
vitality— an  organic  being,  is  the  very 
first  essential  and  condition  of  the  dra¬ 
matic  art  It  is  the  first— fiiaia  aprisf 
Journalism,  the  ideal  Journalism,  con¬ 
sists  in  formulating  brilliantly  what 
the  man  in  the  street  was  on  the  verge 
of  saying.  And  there  are  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  definitely  successful 
plays— and  therefore  living  plays— 
which  never  rise  for  one  mo¬ 
ment  in  point  of  treatment  above  the 
level  of  smart  and  workmanlike  Jour¬ 
nalism— of  Journalism  which  is  to  lit¬ 
erature  what  a  wall-paper  is  to  a  pic¬ 
ture.  You  must  be  able  to  command  it 
in  large  quantities  before  it  begins  to 
count.  And  it  is  precisely  because  the 
public  attention  has  been  so  strenuous¬ 
ly  called  upon  to  take  note  of  these  re¬ 
stricted  successes,  it  is  because  the 
public  imagination  has  been  so  fired  by 
the  financial  interests  which  they  rep¬ 
resent,  that  any  discussion  of  the  lite¬ 
rary  side  of  the  drama  appears  so  Ir¬ 
relevant  and  academic.  Le  mieux  est 
Vennemi  du  Men  to  every  non-artistic 
conscience;  and  “capacity  for  the  no¬ 
bler  feeling,”  said  Stuart  Mill  long  ago, 
“is  in  most  natures  a  very  tender  plant, 
easily  killed,  not  only  by  hostile  infin- 
ences,  but  by  mere  want  of  suste¬ 
nance.”  As  a  race  we  British  do  more 
than  distrust— we  dislike  all  conscious 
experiments  in  art,  not  apologized  for 
and  made  reputable  by  age,  or  death. 
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or  tradition.  To  hurl  a  brick-bat  at  the 
passing  “literary”  wherever  detected  in 
daily  life,  serves  in  some  fashion  to 
vindicate  the  choice  of  pleasures  of  The 
Plain  Citizen.  And  indeed  the  literary 
quality  as  he  understands  it— “art”  con¬ 
sidered  as  something  extraneous  to  life, 
“art”  visualized  as  a  collection  of  black 
old  masters  and  the  minor  poets,  “art” 
as  an  attitude,  an  excrescence,  a  rem¬ 
iniscence — deserves  much  of  the  pecu¬ 
liar  form  of  encouragement  he  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  offer. 

Naturally  this  does  not  affect  the  fact 
that  in  all  real  art  (as  Spinoza  says  of 
morality)  imitation  has  no  place.  Suc¬ 
cess,  even  the  vulgarest  success,  can 
neither  be  copied  nor  forged  precisely 
because  of  the  modicum  of  artistic  pre¬ 
sentation  which  every  living  record  of 
life  contains.  And  if  we  set  aside  as 
too  local,  too  near  to  us  for  illustrative 
criticism,  our  own  still  somewhat  un¬ 
classified  playwrights— without  at¬ 
tempting  to  count  the  various  measures 
of  success  attained  by  Mr.  Pinero;  by 
Mr.  Parker;  by  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw;  by 
Captain  Marshall’s  neat  and  happy  fan¬ 
tasy;  or  by  the  industry  of  Mr.  Grundy 
—it  Is  surely  possible  to  expect  many 
precious  things  still  of  an  art  which 
has  so  lately  blossomed  into  work  so 
experimental  in  purpose,  so  classic  In 
treatment,  so  fiexible,  so  vivid,  so  full- 
fed  as  the  brilliant  group  of  plays  we 
owe  to  M.  Edmond  Rostand.  And  it 
matters  little,  considered  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  wealth  of  the  con¬ 
temporary  drama,  that  we  should  quote 
the  works  of  a  foreigner,  a  Frenchman; 
since  it  is  one  of  the  divine  attributes 
of  art  that  what  enriches  one  enriches 
all.  When  M.  Rostand,  not  content 
with  the  ordinary  problems  and  diffi¬ 
culties  of  stage-craft,  deliberately  as¬ 
sumes  the  additional  burden  of  expres¬ 
sing  himself  exclusively  in  rhymed 
verse,  he  adopts  a  literary  attitude  to¬ 
wards  the  drama,  and  exhibits  a  force 
of  literary  passion  for  the  purities  of 


form  which  is  noticeable  even  In 
France.  His  is  an  extreme  case.  For 
him  as  for  Gautier:— 

.  .  .  I’oeuvre  sort  plus  belle 

D’une  forme  au  travail 

Rebelle, 

Vers,  marbre,  onyx,  email;  .  .  . 

and  his  work— which  is  ours,  a  part  of 
our  intellectual  capital,  exactly  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  our  capacity  for  enjoying  it 
—may  well  serve  to  illustrate  what  is 
really  the  pressing  question,  “la  ques¬ 
tion  du  jour,”  of  the  ambitious  modem 
play-writer.— How  far,  under  actual 
conditions  of  theatrical  production,  does 
the  literary  quality  make  or  mar  the 
fortunes  of  the  contemporary  play? 

He  has  given  us  five  plays— “Les  Ro¬ 
manesques,”  a  comedy  in  three  acts, 
produced  at  the  Com6die  Franqalse  in 
1894,  and  crowned  by  the  French  Acad¬ 
emy;  a  four-act  play,  “La  Princesse 
Lointaine,”  which  appeared  at  the  Re¬ 
naissance  Theatre,  with  Madame  Sarah 
Bernhardt  in  the  title  r6le,  in  1895;  “La 
Samaritaine,”  in  April  of  1897,  also  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  same  actress,  and  de¬ 
scribed  as  “An  Evangel,  in  three  tab¬ 
leaux;”  “Cyrano  de  Bergerac,”  a  heroic 
comedy  In  five  acts,  which  also  ap¬ 
peared  in  1897,  at  the  Porte  Saint-Mar¬ 
tin;  and  “L’Aiglon,”  a  drama  written  in 
no  less  than  six  acts,  treating  of  the 
life  and  death  of  the  young  Due  de 
Reichstadt,  the  son  of  Napoleon  I,  and 
again  with  Madame  Bernhardt  as  chief 
Interpreter.  This  last  play  is  actually 
on  the  stage  in  Paris,  and,  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  we  write  is  still  unrevised  and 
unpublished.  “Cyrano  de  Bergerac” 
and  the  “Romanesques”  (under  the  title 
of  “The  Fantasticks”)  were  both  acted 
in  English,  and  in  London,  for  a  brief 
period  last  season.  Neither  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham  as  Cyrano  nor  Mrs.  Patrick  Camp¬ 
bell  as  Percinet  achieved  a  popular  suc¬ 
cess. 

It  has  been  stated — we  do  not  know 
with  how  much  authority— that  the 
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“SamaritaiDe”  is  an  earlier  work  than 
its  gay,  delicate,  Watteau-like  prede¬ 
cessor.  It  is,  in  any  case,  a  striking, 
occasionally  a  very  beautiful,  example 
of  that  re-awakened  cult  for  the  beau¬ 
tiful,  the  mystic,  and  the  suggestive 
wbich  found  its  chief  expression  among 
ourselves  in  Burne-Jones,  in  William 
Morris,  and  in  Rossetti;  which  inspired 
Maeterlinck  and  Verlaine,  and  has  in¬ 
fluenced  Huysmans  and  all  the  younger 
litterateurs  in  France.  All  sincere  re¬ 
actions  from  the  irreligious  attitude  of 
mind  are  interesting.  But  what  makes 
M.  Rostand’s  work  of  far  greater  value 
than  any  of  the  attempts  to  revive  the 
old  miracle  play — any  of  the  biblical 
paraphrases  and  parables  of  M.  An¬ 
toine’s  theatre— is  the  mastery  of  effect 
and  technique,  the  scenic  sense,  the 
theatrical  intelligence,  with  which  he 
handles  his  material.  The  story  is  the 
story  of  the  Woman  of  Samaria.  But 
what,  in  other  hands,  could  so  easily 
have  degenerated  into  a  series  of  rhetor¬ 
ical  declamations  and  piously  panora¬ 
mic  scenes,  is  here  moulded  with  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  tact  and  delicacy  into  the 
vague  and  yet  convincing  outlines  of  a 
genuine  drama.  Any  representation 
of  Christ  upon  the  stage  is  inherently 
objectionable  to  the  average  Anglo-Sax¬ 
on  mind,  unless,  as  at  Oberammergau, 
the  physical  conditions  are  such  as  to 
do  away  with  all  the  ordinary  associa¬ 
tions  of  the  playhouse.  It  is  pertiaps  to 
be  regretted,  in  our  own  interest,  that 
this  absence  of  the  friendly  German- 
peasant  environment,  and  of  the  Ger¬ 
man-peasant  method  of  acting,  should 
make  such  a  difference  in  our  sense  of 
the  decorous  and  the  becoming.  Pbo- 
tine,  the  Samaritan  courtesan,  impas¬ 
sioned  and  detached  as  a  prayer  or  a 
flame,  wandering  down  the  gray  hill¬ 
side  among  the  olives  to  find  the  un¬ 
known  Master  waiting  by  the  well;  or 
in  the  market-place,  drawing  the  indif¬ 
ferent  Jeering  town  about  her  by  the 
■ingle  Intensity  of  her  purpose,  is  an 
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extraordinarily  interesting  example  of 
the  working  of  the  dramatic  instinct 
about  an  old  and  worn  theme.  There 
is,  perhaps,  some  far-off  echo  of  Rus¬ 
sian  mysticism,  some  reminiscence  of 
the  humble,  ardent,  illuminated  hero¬ 
ines  of  Tolstoy  and  of  Dostoevsky,  in 
M.  Rostand’s  conception  of  Photine;  at 
moments  in  her  impassioned  and  pa¬ 
thetic  faith  we  seem  to  hear  speaking 
the  mystical  sister  of  the  Sonia  of 
“Crime  and  Punishment,”  but 
with  what  a  distinguishing  sense  of 
beauty  has  he  not  marked  as  his  own, 
and  rescued  even  the  most  hazardous 
passages  of  his  work!  That  a  few— a 
very  few— of  his  verses  should  seem  to 
our  ears  to  border  perilously  upon  the 
irreverently  grotesque  and  the  ridicu¬ 
lous  was  inevitable,  considering  his 
theme.  Humor  is  as  local  as  patriot¬ 
ism.  When  Lamartine,  writing  the  his¬ 
tory  of  his  own  time  in  his  old  age,  de¬ 
scribes  a  fierce  political  meeting  which 
he  addressed  from  the  balcony  of  the 
Hotel  de  Yille,  and  sighs,  “Mon  Dieu, 
alors,  comme  j’6tais  beau!”  be  gives  an 
example  of  detached  observation  and 
unselfconsciousness  which  not  one  An¬ 
glo-Saxon  in  a  million  ever  reaches. 
But,  apart  from  these  slight  incongrui¬ 
ties,  how  admirable  is  the  handling  of 
“La  Samaritalue”!  With  what  preci¬ 
sion  is  the  situation  put  before  us! 
Done  with  how  few  words  and  yet  how 
definitely  is  the  characterization  of  the 
individual  disciples;  the  arch-priest,  the 
merchants;  how  swiftly  and  uncon¬ 
sciously  we  find  ourselves  informed  of 
the  political  situation,  the  warring  in¬ 
terests,  all  the  complicated  policy  of 
the  little  inconspicuous  mountain  town! 

It  is  chiefiy  the  difference  in  the  qual¬ 
ity — la  facture — of  the  verse  which  in¬ 
clines  us  to  consider  “I,es  Roman¬ 
esques”  as  later  work.  “I  do  not  tell 
you  that  the  subject  of  this  comedy  is 
new  at  all  points,”  says  M.  Jnles  Le- 
maitre,  “but  its  execution  appears  to 
me  remarkable.  This  is  brilliant  stuff; 
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all  etparkling  with  wit,  and,  in  places, 
glowing  with  a  large  and  easy  sense  of 
gaiety.  It  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  pretty  little  play,  the  elaborate  lit* 
tie  stage-jewel  of  slender  value.  .  . 
There  is  already  the  large  grasp  of 
craft-mastery  in  ‘Les  Romanesques.’  ” 
And  further  on  the  wittiest  and  most 
authoritative  of  dramatic  critics  com¬ 
ments  on  the  analogy  in  lovely  light¬ 
ness  of  treatment  between  M.  Ros¬ 
tand’s  little  piece  and  the  classic  “A 
quol  r6vent  les  Jeunes  filles?”  of  Al¬ 
fred  de  Musset.  “But  Rostand,’’  he 
goes  on  to  say,  “conveys  an  impression 
of  frank  lightheartedness  and  plastic 
grace — a  thing  become  rare  among  us 
where  Beauty  seems  more  and  more 
the  inseparable  companion  of  Sadness.’’ 
And  it  is,  indeed,  this  very  deliverance 
from  all  modem  morbidity,  this  return 
to  a  clearer  atmosphere  and  an  antique 
Joyousness,  which  gives  Rostand’s 
work  an  indisputable  distinction  of  its 
own.  Emotion  without  regret;— a  gal¬ 
lant  acceptance  of  life  with  all  Its  pos¬ 
sibilities  and  without  many  of  its  more 
harassing  questions— that  is  the  key¬ 
note  of  his  work.  But  the  refusal  to  in¬ 
vestigate  these  questions  comes  from 
choice  and  not  from  insensibility.  It 
is  this  spirit  of  delight  in  exquisite 
and  precise  form,  this  happy  play  with 
charming  words  and  images,  and  gay, 
and  fleeting,  and  delicate  sensation, 
which  differentiates  “Les  Roman¬ 
esques’’  from  the  thousand  and  one 
pmidrt  plays  of  the  French  repertory. 
“The  time  of  the  play  is  immaterial,’’ 
says  the  author  in  his  stage  directions, 
“provided  the  costumes  be  pretty;’’  and 
the  little  lovers,  delighted  and  absorbed 
in  their  own  fantastic,  elusive  like¬ 
nesses  to  Romeo  and  Juliet,  live 
through  one  endless  summer  day— un¬ 
der  the  old  trees  of  an  old  park,  where 
an  old  wall  symbolizes  the  old  obstacles 
old  fathers  place  before  young  love— 
with  the  spontaneous  grace  and  fleeting 
troubles  of  the  Golden  Age.  This  is 
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the  land  of  pure  romance;  the  land  bor¬ 
dered  by  the  green  and  rustling  Forest 
of  Arden,  and  stretching  to  the  sea¬ 
ports  of  Bohemia.  The  story  we  ar» 
asked  to  follow  dates  from  the  first 
careless  pair  of  lovers,  and  was  acted 
by  the  first  careful  parent.  But  if  you 
would  have  an  example  of  how  ingeni¬ 
ously  M.  Rostand  can  weave  and  com¬ 
plicate  the  simple  threads  of  the  sim¬ 
plest  situation,  consider  for  one  mo¬ 
ment  his  joyous  invention  of  Straforel— 
that  swaggering  and  full-blown  prede¬ 
cessor  of  the  picturesque  Cyrano.  Re¬ 
sourceful;  unscrupulous;  largely  con¬ 
versant  with  men,  women  and  things; 
at  home  in  the  world  which  he  rever¬ 
ences  and  exploits;  extravagant,  mag¬ 
nificent  and  at  his  wit’s  end  for  his 
day’s  earnings;  vain;  gross;  Indulgent; 
vital; — Straforel,  by  the  cunning  of  hie 
author’s  art,  is  set  upon  his  feet  and 
stalks  about  fairyland  with  as  assured 
a  tread  as  Poins  or  bully  Bardolph 
among  the  Kentish  lanes.  Indeed,  in 
breadth  and  ease  of  treatment.  Strafor¬ 
el  is,  perhaps,  the  most  Shakespearean 
of  M.  Rostand’s  figures;  while,  as  an 
acting  part,  the  rdlc  is  well-nigh  actor- 
proof. 

And  the  student  interested  in  our  au¬ 
thor’s  methods  should  not  fail  to  note 
how,  in  this  early  work,  we  find  all  the 
leading  characteristics  of  his  later  and 
more  ambitious  writings.  The  con¬ 
struction,  the  peculiar  breaking-up  of 
his  verse,  are  already  here.  The  long 
scenes  during  which  a  single  word  is 
repeated  and  reiterated  with  ever-in¬ 
creasing  effect  have  already  ueen  invent¬ 
ed.  The  varying  “Monsieur  .  .  .  Mals, 
Monsieur  ...”  of  Sylvette  when 
Straforel  makes  reckless  and  alarming 
love  to  her'  is  but  a  foreshadowing  of 
the  tender,  tragic,  pathetic  revelation 
to  Bergerac  of  Roxane’s  unattainable 
love.  This  deliberate  insistence  upon 
the  culminative  value  of  a  single  word— 
a  mere  exclamation — struck  upon  agaln- 
'  Les  Romanesques,  scene  11.  act  ill. 
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and  again,  as  upon  a  bell,  by  the  same 
actor,  and  under  circumstances  which 
change  before  the  spectator’s  eyes,  is 
a  very  striking  example  of  M.  Ros¬ 
tand’s  admirable  stage-craft.  It  is 
worth  noticing,  too,  how  Straforel’s  big 
tirade  is  led  up  to  precisely  as,  later  on, 
we  shall  approach  Cyrano’s.  From  the 
first  it  would  seem  that  M.  Rostand 
had  found  his  personal  form  of  expres¬ 
sion  without  having  to  fumble  for  it 
His  verse  is  of  a  consistent  and  really 
amazing  flexibility.  We  know  of  noth¬ 
ing  like  it.  In  his  hands  the  old,  classic, 
buckrammed  alexandrine  of  Corneille 
or  Racine  has  become  fluent,  epigram¬ 
matic  and  supple  as  the  most  fluid 
prose.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
he  delights  in  difficulty;  he  plays  with 
technical  problems,  and  invents  compli¬ 
cations  only  to  solve  them  with  a  light 
heart.  For  scene  after  scene  he  limits 
:hls  actor’s  “lines”  to  speeches  of  two, 
'three,  half  a  dozen  words.  He  breaks 
his  verse  into  fragments,  which  he  pol¬ 
ishes  until  they  scintillate  like  diamond 
•dust;  until  it  requires  an  effort  of  the 
hearer’s  memory  to  realize  that  this 
flashing,  hurrying  sword-play  of  dia¬ 
logue  is  yet  submitted  to  all  the  strin¬ 
gent  rules  and  conditions  of  poetic  com¬ 
position.  Never  since  Victor  Hugo 
wrote  “Les  Mls6rables”  has  the  French 
language  given  us  such  an  example  of 
astonishing  abundance  of  words,  of 
wit,  of  dexterity  and  of  richness  of  epi¬ 
thet.  It  is  well-nigh  a  debauch  of  epi¬ 
thet.  As  the  French  say,  “Ca  coulc  de 
source.”  It  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  conceive  anything  more  apparently 
easy  and  untrammelled,  or  to  find  any¬ 
thing  which,  on  examination,  showed 
more  evidence  of  a  scrupulous  art  Com¬ 
pare,  for  instance,  the  living  torrents, 
the  waterfalls,  the  singing  brooks  and 
swirling  millraces  of  Rostand’s  agile 
and  clear-cut  verse  to  the  large,  lazy 
wash  of  the  “Earthly  Paradise”!  And 
yet— as  we  shall  endeavor  to  point  out 
later  on— it  is  precisely  in  this  exuber- 
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ant  mastery  of  his  material,  in  this 
richness  of  invention,  in  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  vision  that  he  has  of  the  remotest 
dramatic  possibilities  of  any  incident, 
that  Rostand’s  danger  lies. 

This  is  not  the  case  in  “La  Princesse 
Lointaine”— that  latest  version  of  the 
story  of  Rudel  and  the  Lady  of  Tripoli 
—which  is,  to  us,  the  most  daring,  as  it 
is  the  most  perfect,  of  M.  Rostand’s 
experiments.  It  is  the  author,  indeed, 
who  shows  himself  “le  partisan  des 
a  ventures  hautes:”— 

Oui  Je  suis  partisan  des  aventures 
hautes. 

Et  pr6s  celle-cl  que  sont  dee  Argo- 
nautes? 

Elle  est  lyriquement  6pique  cette  nef, 
Qui  vole,  au  bruit  des  vers,  un  podte 
pour  chef, 

Plcine  d’anciens  bandits  dont  nnl  ne 
se  rebelle. 

Vers  une  douce  femme,  6trange,  pore 
et  belle. 

Sans  aucum  autre  espoir  qued’arrlver 
fi  temps 

Pour  qu’un  mourant  la  vole  encor 
Instants! 

Ah!  I’inertle  est  le  seul  vice,  maltre 
Erasme! 

Et  la  seule  vertu,  e’est . ’ 

Erasme. 

Qnoi? 

Frire  TropMme. 
L’enthousiasme !’ 

It  is  worth  stopping  to  reflect  upon 
what  burning,  disinterested  enthusiasm 
for  Letters,  what  passion  for  pure 
Beauty  and  the  haunting  magic  of  the 
past,  was  required  to  Inspire  a  modem 
Parisian  with  the  desire  to  place  such 
a  legend  upon  the  modem  stage. 

Geffroy  Rudel,  the  Prince  of  Blaye  in 
Aquitaine,  hearing  from  the  divers  pil¬ 
grims  who  had  visited  Tripoli,  of  the 
exceeding  fairness  of  Melissinde,  the 
princess  of  that  state,  loved  the  lady 
with  an  exceeding  fervor.  And,  setting 
sail  for  Tripoli  some  time  in  1160  or 
1161,  he  fell  ill  by  the  way  of  an  illness 
which  caused  his  death,  so  that  when 
his  ship  came  to  port  he  was  too  weak 
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to  reach  the  shore.  Therefore  was  the 
lady  acquainted  with  his  piteous  state, 
and  coming  to  the  ship  to  greet  him, 
presently  he  died,  but  first  had  seen  her 
face.  This  is  the  subject  of  M.  Ros¬ 
tand’s  play. 

Robert  Browning  had  already  written 
of  it;  and  Heine,  in  those  magical 
verses  of  the  Romancero  (which  may 
well  have  suggested  to  Matthew  Arnold 
the  background  for  his  “Tristram  and 
laolde’’),  tells  us  how  the  dim  tapestries 
of  the  ancient  castle  of  Blaye  stir  on 
tbe  windy  moonlight  nights,  remember¬ 
ing  the  story  wrought  upon  them  at  the 
hands  of  Melissinde.  Browning  sings 
of  the  distant  lady:— 

O  Angel  of  the  East,  one  one  gold  look 
Across  the  waters  to  this  twilight 
nook— 

The  far,  sad  waters,  Angel,  to  this 
nook!  .  .  . 

It  was  left  to  M.  Rostand  to  reveal  to 
us  the  full  dramatic  capabilities  of  the 
immortal  legend. 

For,  to  Melissinde,  in  her  lily-strewn 
room  of  state,  receiving  the  French  pil¬ 
grims  in  all  her  weary  gentleness,  there 
comes,  not  Rudel  indeed,  of  whose 
great  love  she  is  aware,  and  for  whose 
love  her  life  is  spent  in  waiting,  but 
Bertrand,  the  troubadour,  Rudel’s  mes¬ 
senger  and  closest  friend.  And  Melis¬ 
sinde  loves  Bertrand  because  of  his  val¬ 
or  and  because  of  his  beauty,  but 
chiefly  because  at  his  coming  the  silent 
prison-palace  of  Tripoli  has  had  its 
doors  forced  open  by  new  life.  She 
loves  him  and  she  tempts  him.  Rudel 
is  lying  in  his  ship  in  port,  waiting  for 
her  greeting;  but  Bertrand  is  present, 
and  Rudel  is  far  off  and  dying.  In  a 
scene  of  extreme  and  concentrated 
vigor,  Melissinde  overcomes  Bertrand’s 
conscience;  his  loyalty  to  his  friend;  his 
remorse  and  almost  his  remembrance. 
But  through  the  high,  open  casement 
at  the  back  of  the  stage,  beyond  the 
palace  terrace,  stretches  the  blue  line 
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of  the  open  harbor.  And  on  Rudel’s 
ship,  the  weary  mariners— lea  anciens 
bondila— waiting  to  see  the  promised 
lady,  have  sworn  to  raise  a 
black  sail  in  signal  if  Rudel  dies.  As 
the  action  advances,  as  Bertrand  fal¬ 
ters  and  yields,  the  terror,  the  obses¬ 
sion,  the  possibility  of  what  they  may 
see,  through  that  oi)en  window,  grows 
and  grows  with  an  astonishing  power. 
“You  can  only  speak  to  me  of  the 
window,’’  says  Bertrand  in  his  shame. 
And  Melissinde  fiercely  denies  it.  And 
Melissinde  closes  the  window.  And 
again  the  sea-wind  silently  throws  it 
wide,  until,  at  the  last,  they  sit  side  by 
side,  crouching  upon  the  divan  by  the 
farther  wall— dan*  ces  l&ches  coussina— 
not  daring  to  look,  not  able  to  forget, 
lashed  by  conscience  and  '■ortured  by 
desire— in  a  scene  of  which  the  passion¬ 
ate  modernity  of  feeling  never  for  one 
instant  disturbs  the  poet’s  vision  of 
ancient  beauty  and  the  illusion  of  a 
great  remoteness.  The  whole  charac¬ 
ter  of  Bertrand,  with  its  mixture  of 
chivalry  and  self-consciousness  (d’au- 
tres,  moins  prompts  au  bien,  au  mal 
seraient  plus  lents  .  .  .)  is  an  admira¬ 
ble  and  careful  study  of  a  type,  as  con¬ 
vincing  under  all  its  masks  of  costume, 
and  period  and  environment,  as  the 
most  “realistic”  hero  in  a  drama  by 
M.  Dumas,  fils.  After  all,  it  is  only  an 
ungenerous  and  lllfermented  new  wine 
which  cannot  be  safely  poured  into  the 
most  precious  of  old  bottles. 

In  “La  Princesse  Lointaine”  M.  Ros¬ 
tand  seems  to  us  to  touch  the  high-wa¬ 
ter  mark  of  his  literary  achievement. 
In  “Cyrano  de  Bergerac,”  the  best 
known  of  his  plays,  and  the  first  to  be 
translated  into  English,  it  is  possible 
already  to  foresee  how  his  manner  of 
composition  may,  unless  he  be  aware 
and  watchful,  decline  into  mannerism. 
All  the  opening  scenes  of  “Cyrano”  are 
more  intelligible  to  read  than  to  see 
acted  (and  this  in  spite  of  Monsieur  Go- 
quelln’s  inimitable  sense  of  precise  com- 
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edy).  In  much  of  the  act  at  the  Hotel 
de  Bourgogne  the  most  elaborate  stage 
management  cannot  protect  the  specta¬ 
tor  from  a  suggestion  of  confusion — 
of  a  too  glittering  and  teasing  bril¬ 
liancy  of  language  and  interruption  of 
incident.  And,  having  said  this,  we 
need  only  turn  again  to  the  work  itself 
— ^refer  once  more  to  its  astonishing 
pages— to  be  won  anew  and  be  bribed 
to  silence,  so  to  speak,  by  our  overrid¬ 
ing  admiration.  In  this  mood,  to  say  of 
“Cyrano”  that  It  is  too  elaborate  is  like 
objecting  to  some  vigorous  forest  tree 
that  Its  leafage  is  confusing.  And  the 
comparison  holds  good  on  this  point— 
that  “Cyrano  de  Bergerac”  is  as  struc¬ 
tural  and  organic  as  a  noble  tree.  In 
France,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to 
Molidre  and  to  Beaumarchais  to  find 
anything  of  equal  dramatic  fulness  of 
conception,  of  equal  reach  and  light¬ 
ness  of  touch.  Figaro  in  his  abounding 
wit  and  play,  his  suggestion  (like  the 
suggestion  of  some  brilliant  contempo¬ 
rary)  of  untapped  resources,  is  the  only 
figure  on  the  French  stage  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  It;  and  Figaro  has  not  Cy¬ 
rano’s  poetry,  nor  his  sense  of  natural 
beauty,  nor  his  pathos. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  M.  Rostand’s 
mind  finds  all  its  rich  material  without 
once  touching  the  passionel  themes  of 
the  ordinary  French  drama.  He  is 
vivid,  emotional,  impassioned,  without 
an  allusion  to,  or  a  glance  at,  the  pe¬ 
culiar  side  of  literature  and  manners 
we  are  complacently  agreed  to  label  as 
“French.”  Indeed,  it  may  be  ques¬ 
tioned  if  there  were  more  than  two 
genuinely  successful  new  plays  running 
upon  the  London  stage  last  season 
which  would  not  have  suffered  on  this 
point  in  comparison  with  M.  Rostand’s 
collected  work.  “Art,”  says  Goethe,  in 
his  famous  definition,  “Art  is  a  libera¬ 
tion.” 

In  this  case  the  passion  for  his  art 
would  seem  to  have  delivered  a  very 
modern  Parisian  from  much  which  still 


excites  a  contented  laugh  among  his 
grosser  and  less  literary  neighbors. 

It  was  impossible  that  at  his  age— M. 
Rostand  is  barely  thirty- and  after  a 
solid,  palpable,  financial  success  which 
even  dwarfs  the  imposing  “returns”  of 
a  “Sign  of  the  Cross”  or  a  “Trilby”— 
the  creator  of  Cyrano  should  escape 
many  pointed  reminders  of  the  fallibil¬ 
ity  of  human  genius.  France  is  not  a 
country  where  literature  can  often  com¬ 
pete  with  trade,  or  even  lead  to  a  very 
serious  banking  account  M.  Rostand 
has  not  lacked  for  candid  critics.  They 
reproach  him  with  being  abundant — 
superabundant  they  call  it;  of  at  times 
losing  sense  and  grasp  of  the  body  of  his 
dramatic  action  in  the  multiplicity,  the 
ingeniousness  of  its  turns  and  twists 
and  windings.  This  is  undoubtedly 
the  threatening  fault  of  his  quality; 
it  is  only  fair  to  remember  this;  but  it 
is  wise  to  remind  ourselves  that  the 
quality  is  there  as  well  as  the  fault. 
For  in  an  age  of  careful  and  systematic 
intellectual  husbandry,  we  are  perhaps 
a  little  apt  to  forget  how  much  was 
condoned  to  an  ancient  sinner  because 
she  had  loved— much.  Certainly,  to 
look  at  the  mere  enumeration  of  the 
persons  of  the  play  in  a  drama  like  “Cy¬ 
rano,”  to  recount  the  famous  “fifty-eight 
speaking  parts”  and  to  reperuse  the 
catalogue  of  the  author’s  stage  direc¬ 
tions — “citizens,  marquises,  pastry 
cooks,  poets,  cadets,  Gascons,  comedi¬ 
ans,  fiddlers,  pages,  children,  Spanish 
soldiers,  spectators,  female  spectators, 
actresses,  burghers’  wives,  fine  ladies, 
nuns— and  the  crowd,”  may  well  give 
one  a  tingling  sense  of  Intellectual  rich¬ 
ness  and  adventure.  And  observe  that 
these  characters,  even  the  smallest  of 
them,  are  there  for  a  purpose;  are  cre¬ 
ated  and  responsible.  At  his  best  M. 
Rostand  gives  us  to  a  singular  degree 
the  sensation  of  that  capacity  to  see 
and  handle  a  crowd  which  only  belongs 
to  the  highest  type  of  creative  vision. 
We  feel  that,  were  he  interested  in 
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their  coming,  a  score  or  a  hundred 
more  figures  could  troop  upon  his  stage 
through  the  open  doors  and  from  the 
great  hospitable  antechambers  of  his 
imagination. 

Balzac,  George  Sand,  Dumas  the  el¬ 
der,  our  own  Dickens,  had  each  much 
of  this  same  joyful  and  imposing  play 
of  the  liberal  imagination.  Dickens’s 
genius  again  more  closely  resembles 
that  of  M.  Rostand  in  his  scrupulous 
and  instinctive  avoidance  of  even  the 
technically  immoral,  and  all  the  out¬ 
lawed  complications  of  life.  It  is  a  co¬ 
incidence  which  we  would  insist  upon 
since  it  materially  adds  to  our  per¬ 
plexed  recognition  of  M.  Rostand’s  com¬ 
parative  failure  upon  the  English 
boards.  Here,  at  l.-.st,  is  “pure”  lite¬ 
rary  art  with  a  vengeance— art  as  clear¬ 
eyed  and  unsuggestlve  of  hidden  ugli¬ 
ness  as  a  schoolboy’s  vision  of  exis¬ 
tence;  and  yet  deliberate,  and  serious 
and  highly  polished  art.  Here  is  no 
lack  of  romantic  and  daring  action.  The 
delight  in  life,  and  in  the  adventure  of 
life,  has  never  been  more  fully,  more 
beautifully  expressed.  Here,  too,  is  an 
unquestioned  mastery  of  pure  stage¬ 
craft;  the  scenic  gift;  the  theatrical 
Judgment  Here  are  brave  and  intri¬ 
cate  plots.  Joyous  encounters,  charac¬ 
ters  magnanimous  and  witty,  cbival- 
ric  and  picturesque  and  sympathetic— 
“sympathetic”  even  beyond  an  actor- 
manager’s  fond  dream.  And  yet,  as  we 
have  already  said,  neither  Mrs.  Camp¬ 
bell’s  charm  and  beauty,  nor  all  Mr. 
Wyndham’s  force  of  personality  and 
fine  mastery  of  his  profession,  were 
sufficient  to  persuade  the  British  public 
to  the  feast  Can  it  be  that  during  its 
long  protest  against  foreign  ways  and 
foreign  nastiness— its  long  and  plaintive 
demand  for  the  romantic,  the  moving 
and  the  pure— the  British  stage,  hiber¬ 
nating,  so  to  speak,  in  the  somewhat 
gloomy  cave  of  its  own  virtues,  has  ac¬ 
quired  a  taste  for  the  less  simple  forms 
of  food?  The  image  of  some  well-in¬ 


tentioned  polar  bear,  secure  on  its  own 
iceberg,  borne  on  strange  and  insidious 
currents  to  awake  in  tropic  seas,  is  a 
vision  which,  if  ridiculous,  is  also  sug* 
gestive  of  danger. 

In  America  we  hear  of  “Cyrano” 
achieving  a  stage  triumph.  We  hear, 
too,  that  a  translation  of  “L’Alglon,”  by 
Mr.  Louis  Parker,  is  shortly  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  New  York.  Rumor  adds  that 
the  original  text  of  the  play  is  to  be 
shortened— at  all  events  in  the  acting 
version.  In  Paris  it  is  given  as  it  was 
written— in  six  very  long  acts.  The 
subject-matter  of  the  “Aiglon”  is  more 
strictly  limited  in  general  interest  than 
much  of  M.  Rostand’s  earlier  work. 
The  last  pages  of  the  great  Napoleonic 
legend  are  of  a  more  burning  signifi¬ 
cance  In  France.  Before  Judging  of 
“L’ Aiglon”  as  a  play— strictly  as  stage 
work— those  who  had  the  fortune  to  see 
Madame  Bernhardt  in  it  last  summer 
must  not  only  endeavor  to  break  loose 
from  the  illuminating  remembrance  of 
a  consummate  piece  of  acting;  they  will 
do  well  to  forget  the  waves  of  enthusi¬ 
asm  which  swept  her  audiences  at  each 
telling,  ringing,  audacious  reference  to 
the  political  fortunes  of  France.  To  the 
foreigner,  alien  to  this  factitious  inter¬ 
est,  M.  Rostand’s  last  great  effort  often 
seems  a  somewhat  dangerously  elabo¬ 
rated  piece  of  eloquence.  The  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  young  Due  de  Reichstadt— 
Napoleon’s  son,  with  the  blood  of  the 
Austrian  making  question  in  his  veins— 
has  been  compared  to  the  character  of 
Hamlet  But  Hamlet,  it  is  well  to  re¬ 
member,  was  ever  capable  of  action.  It 
is  doubtful  whether,  to  the  groundling 
of  the  pit  in  Shakespeare’s  time,  Ham¬ 
let  was  not  less  the  thinker  we  have 
made  of  him  than  simply  the  struggling 
man  of  action.  The  death  of  Polonlus; 
the  high  stem  renouncement  of  Ophe¬ 
lia;  the  players’  scene  when  he  defies 
the  king  in  open  court;  Laertes’s  death; 
the  king’s  death;— when  the  play  was 
new  it  is  easy  to  imagine  bow  the 
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tragic  incidents  would  jostle  our  later 
conception  of  the  melancholy  and  philo¬ 
sophic  prince. 

And,  on  the  stage,  every  situation, 
every  human  emotion  but  one  Is  possi¬ 
ble;  the  stage  will  not  accept  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  ultimate  failure.  Othello 
is  perhaps  the  only,  the  magnificent,  ex¬ 
ception  to  this  rule.  And  even  Othello 
chooses  to  kill  himself;  he  does  not  ac¬ 
cept  defeat. 

But  in  M.  Rostand’s  last  drama  the 
Eaglet  never  once  lifts  on  the  wings 
of  the  Eagle.  Hesitating,  interesting 
and  impotent  in  the  first  act,  the  i>ale 
young  prince  is  hesitating  and  impotent 
in  the  last.  It  is  a  poignant  moral  trag¬ 
edy;  but  Is  It  drama?  M.  Rostand  him¬ 
self  seems  to  have  felt  something  of 
this  uncertainty  about  his  subject  He 
loads  his  work  with  curious  and  fasci¬ 
nating  incident.  The  tailor,  with  his 
marvellous  costumes  for  the  dandy  and 
his  hidden  plans  for  the  duke’s  escape; 
the  wooden  soldiers  which  Flambeau, 
the  old  Gent  Garde,  has  painted  in  the 
likeness  of  the  veterans  of  the  Grand 
Army;  Fanny  Essler’s  visit;  the  cradle 
of  the  little  Roi  de  Rome;  the  objects 
of  popular  devotion  which  the  inter¬ 
minable  and  indestructible  Flambeau 
produces  from  his  vast  pockets— the 
handkerchief,  the  pipe,  the  egg-cup  and 
the  platter,  and  all  printed  with  their 
adoring  Napoleonic  legend— each  one  of 
these  Incidents  is  portrayed  with  an 
eloquence  and  a  vivid  realization  of 
stage  effect  which  go  far  to  blind  our 
perception  of  the  slow  action  of  the 
piece  which  they  embellish.  As  a 
contrast,  observe  the  dramatic  value, 
the  authority  of  the  invention,  in  the 
scene  when  Mettemich  holds  up  the 
mirror  to  the  pale,  convicted  counte¬ 
nance  of  the  son  of  Marie  ThSrfese.  The 
mistakes  of  a  sincere  artist  are  never 
useless;  they  serve  to  educate  those 
who  are  in  sympathy  with  his  finest 
aims. 

A  biblical  vision;  a  ftilry  tale;  a  story 


of  distant  and  poetic  passion;  a  drama 
compact  with  magnanimity,  with  ro¬ 
mantic  courage  and  the  gay  courage  of 
strength;  and  now  this  study  of  an  his¬ 
torical  bankruptcy  and  the  tragedy  of 
a  confiicting  temperament— such  are 
the  subjects  M.  Rostand  has  presented 
to  us  within  the  last  six  years.  Essen¬ 
tially  a  romantic  by  temperament,  it  is 
bis  distinction  that  his  treatment  of  his 
material  is  always  classic  treatment. 
He  feels  and  be  obeys  the  rules.  How 
far  he  has  solved  the  great  problem  of 
writing  plays  alive  and  imbued  with 
the  literary  spirit,  which  yet  are  pri¬ 
marily  acting  plays  for  us,  remains  to 
be  seen.  In  France,  and  to  the  major¬ 
ity  of  those  who  have  heard  him  in 
French,  there  is  no  question  of  it.  But 
it  is  always  difficult  in  the  matter  of  a 
translation  justly  to  award  the  reasons 
of  failure.  Hitherto  it  would  seem  in 
London  that  our  public  of  the  theatres 
is  not  prepared  for  anything  but  a 
deeper  insistence  upon  old  and  limited 
lines.  Experiment  it  distrusts,  and  tbe 
gallant  adventures  of  tbe  artistic  tem¬ 
perament  find  it  indifferent  and  leave 
it  irresponsive,  if  not  objecting. 

It  was  Louis  Stevenson  who  pointed 
out,  long  ago,  how  close  a  test  of  a 
man’s  or  a  people’s  artistic  capability 
is  the  unprompted  desire  to  try  new 
issues  and  experiment  in  new  material 
and  new  methods;  and,  remembering 
this,  it  is  difficult  to  predict  much  that 
is  hopeful  for  our  contemporary  Eng¬ 
lish  stage.  That  we  Shall  continue  to 
command  an  adequate  supply  of  work¬ 
manlike  and  even  commercially  suc¬ 
cessful  plays  is  inevitable.  There  is  too 
much  talent,  and  too  businesslike  a 
talent,  profitably  occupied  with  stage 
matters  to  leave  this  for  a  moment  in 
doubt. 

But  is  the  English  drama  destined  to 
pass  altogether  from  art  to  a  craft? 
Are  we  content  to  aim  for  dexterity 
rather  than  for  perfection? 

Conventionality  kills  art  as  inevitably 
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as  a  noble  convention  protects  It.  It  Is  feel  most  gratitude  to  writers  like  M. 
in  remembering  this  that  we  should  Edmond  Rostand. 

Kainbu^  Bartow. 


ET  APRES  - ? 

We  gave  them  welcome  yesterday, 

The  streets  once  more  their  grayness  don, 
The  last  wild  cheer  has  died  away. 

The  flags— <the  noisy  crowds— have  gone. 
Now  It  were  well,  with  rigorous  eyes. 

To  search  our  hearts  for  secret  foes 
More  fatal  to  our  peace  than  those 
We  fought  beneath  the  Southern  skies. 

For  honor,  here,  oft  bought  and  sold. 

Is  cheapened  by  a  huckstering  throng; 
And  compromise  obscures  with  gold 

The  boundary  marks  of  Right  and  Wrong; 
Here  craft  and  greed,  for  flight  prepared. 
Escape,  what  time  the  reckoning  comes. 
And  grasping  Dives  claws  the  crumbs 
That  once  for  Lazarus  had  been  spared. 

Ah,  In  such  consort  scarce  can  dwell 

Unselflsh  thoughts  and  righteous  deeds! 
These  faults  go  not  with  empire  well— 

Are  not  the  sins  that  greatness  breeds. 
And  for  them  England,  as  she  bears 

Down  through  the  years  her  giant  load. 
Must  tread  the  lone  imperial  road 
To  greater  labors,  heavier  cares. 

Yet  since  Fate  claims  such  recompense. 

And  all  unsought  her  office  came. 

What  proflt,  lest  It  give  offence. 

To  wear  her  glory  as  a  shame? 

Hers  rather,  scorning  chance  of  fall. 

Towards  her  unknown  goal  to  press. 
Remembering  In  all  humbleness. 

What  may  be  lost  in  gaining  all. 


litustni*. 


W.  G.  Hole. 
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CAUSES  WHICH  LED  TO  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  THE 
FOREIGN  LEGATIONS  IN  PEKING. 


No  question  is  more  frequently  asked 
•of  those  who  have  just  left  Peking  than 
this:  “How  did  you  manage  to  hold 
out?”  and  to  no  question  is  it  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  an  answer.  It  is  well  known 
that  theoretically  we  had  no  adequate 
means  of  resistance  to  the  Chinese  at¬ 
tack,  and  that  after  the  relief  of  Tien¬ 
tsin  the  military  authorities  in  that 
place  considered  our  position  so  hope¬ 
less  that  they  gravely  discussed  the 
advisability  of  putting  off  any  advance 
upon  the  capital  until  the  beginning  of 
September.  It  is  not,  however,  so  well 
known  bow  great  was  the  danger  in 
which  we  stood  before  the  actual  siege 
began.  For  the  defence  of  the  Lega¬ 
tions  was  only  made  possible  by  the 
presence  in  Peking  of  the  foreign 
guards,  and  there  was  a  time  at  which 
it  seemed  probable  that  the  guards 
would  be  shut  out  and  the  foreign  com¬ 
munity  left  to  face  the  coming  assault 
alone.  The  guards  actually  entered  Pe¬ 
king  at  nightfall  on  May  31.  At  that 
time  I  was  in  charge  of  the  Anglican 
Mission  in  the  west  city,  and  kept  a 
careful  diary  of  events  as  they  occurred 
and  of  the  feeling  in  the  city  as  it  was 
represented  to  me  by  native  servants 
and  Christians. 

For  the  past  fortnight  we  had  viewed 
with  increasing  anxiety  the  steady 
growth  of  Boxer  influence  in  the  city 
and  the  persistent  rumors  of  danger 
which  were  bruited  about  the  streets. 
Day  by  day  the  Christians  came  to  me 
with  the  warning,  “This  danger  will 
not  blow  over;”  and  their  actions  gave 
weight  to  their  words,  for  they  all  with 
one  accord  began  to  pack  up  their 
goods,  pawn  their  valuables,  and  pre¬ 
pare  for  themselves  places  of  retreat  in 
case  of  a  sudden  emergency. 


Meanwhile  nothing  was  done  by  the 
Chinese  Government  to  check  the  ris¬ 
ing  tide  of  disaffection  beyond  the  issue 
of  a  few  half-hearted  edicts,  which 
were  received  by  the  people  with  open 
derision. 

Thus  it  was  with  a  sickening  feeling 
of  disappointment  that  we  beard  on 
Sunday,  May  27,  that  the  Ministers  had 
granted  the  Chinese  Government  u 
week  in  which  to  quell  the  Boxer  move¬ 
ment;  and  when  next  day  the  report 
came  in  that  FGngt'ai  station  had  been 
burnt,  and  the  engineers  driven  away, 
we  received  the  news  with  positive 
thankfulness.  I  remember  well  the  de¬ 
light  of  a  young  American  with  whom 
I  discussed  that  event  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  “We  are  saved,”  he  said.  “The 
Ministers  do  nothing  whilst  only  native 
Christians  are  murdered;  now  the  Box¬ 
ers  have  touched  the  line,  and  they  will 
be  forced  to  move.”  He  was  quite 
right.  It  was  the  burning  of  F6ngt‘ai 
station  which  saved  the  situation  and, 
as  I  believe,  preserved  us  all  from  hav¬ 
ing  our  throats  cut.  For  the  foreign 
ministers  at  once  took  a  strong  atti¬ 
tude,  ordered  up  the  guards,  and  in¬ 
formed  the  Chinese  Government  that 
they  would  come  peaceably  if  possible; 
by  force  if  peaceable  entrance  was  de¬ 
nied  them.  The  consequence  was  that 
after  two  days’  shuffiing  and  shilly¬ 
shallying  the  necessary  permission  was 
reluctantly  given.  But  there  was  every 
motive  to  urge  the  Chinese  to  refuse 
permission,  or,  after  permission  given, 
to  allow  the  Boxers  to  rise,  or  the  Im¬ 
perial  soldiers  to  mutiny  and  attack  the 
guards. 

The  country  was  up.  After  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  F6ngt‘al  no  one  could  any  longer 
venture  to  believe  that  the  movement 
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would  stop  at  the  destruction  of  Chris¬ 
tian  chapels  and  the  massacre  of  native 
Christians;  the  Government  was  mani¬ 
festly  either  on  the  side  of  the  insur¬ 
gents  or  at  least  half-hearted  in  oppo¬ 
sition.  The  Court  was  bitterly  affront¬ 
ed  by  the  determination  of  the  foreign 
ministers  to  force  guards  upon  the  city, 
and  the  common  rumor  that  six  of  the 
Privy  Council  were  resolved  upon  re¬ 
sistance  at  all  hazards  was  probably 
not  far  from  the  truth;  the  city  itself 
was  full  of  Boxers  only  waiting  their 
hour  to  burn  and  plunder.  The  Impe¬ 
rial  troops  were  widely  disaffected; 
many  were  openly  in  favor  of  support¬ 
ing  the  Boxers,  none  were  ready  to  re¬ 
strain  them  from  any  anti-foreign  vio¬ 
lence.  Tung  fuh  slang,  with  his  Kan 
su  braves  occupied  the  Chinese  city, 
and  was  ready  for  any  opportunity  of 
wreaking  vengeance  on  the  foreigner; 
the  number  of  soldiers  which  the  min¬ 
isters  proposed  to  call  up  was  so  small 
as  to  ensure  defeat  in  the  event  of  any 
attack,  whilst  the  threatened  march  up, 
viewed  In  the  light  of  the  disaster 
which  afterwards  befell  Admiral  Sey¬ 
mour’s  column  was  obviously  impos¬ 
sible.  If,  then,  the  Chinese  bad  either 
refused  to  allow  the  guards  to  come  up, 
or  had  declared  themselves,  as  they  did 
twenty  days  later.  In  favor  of  attack, 
the  defeat  of  the  Legations  would  have 
been  rendered  impossible,  and  the  civ¬ 
ilians  in  Peking  at  their  mercy. 

This,  then,  was  the  condition  of  af¬ 
fairs  when,  on  May  31,  we  heard  that, 
instead  of  the  1,000  men  whom  we  had 
before  expected,  only  330  were  cn  the 
road,  and  that  they  had  not  started  un¬ 
til  4.15  P.M.,  and  consequently  could 
not  possibly  get  into  the  city  before 
dusk.  At  5  P.M.  Tung  fuh  slang’s 
braves  to  the  number  of  6,000  were  still 
encamped  between  the  Cbien  m$n  and 
the  Yungting  mdn,  and  it  was  almost 
beyond  reason  to  believe  that  they 
would  suffer  so  small  a  numuer  of  men 
to  march  quietly  through  their  midst 
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unharmed,  seeing  that  they  were  all 
bitterly  anti-foreign  and  well  aware  that 
nothing  would  give  their  chief  greater 
pleasure  than  an  attack  upon  the  for¬ 
eigners.  It  seemed  more  than  possible 
either  that  the  Yungting  men  would  be 
shut  against  the  guards,  if  only  for  the 
night,  or  that  in  the  wide  open  space 
between  the  Yungting  men  and  the 
Bridge  of  Heaven,  where  there  was  no 
cover,  the  Kan  su  braves  might 
fall  upon  them.  In  either  case  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  guards  to  get  through  might 
have  been  the  signal  for  the  Boxers  and 
city  roughs  to  rise  and  attack  the  un¬ 
protected  foreign  houses.  A  glance  at 
a  plan  of  Peking  will  show  that  from 
the  west  to  the  east  city  there  are  but 
two  roads— one  under  the  south  wall 
between  the  Ch’ien  mta  and  the  front 
gate  of  the  Imperial  city,  the  other 
round  by  the  north  wall  of  the  Imperial 
city.  In  the  event,  then,  of  a  sudden 
outbreak,  foreigners  living  in  the  south¬ 
west  would  be  hopelessly  cut  off  from 
the  foreign  quarter  in  the  southeast.  To 
pass  the  Ch’Ien  mSn,  always  a  crowded 
thoroughfare,  and  in  disturbed  times 
like  these  naturally  closely  guarded, 
would  be  impossible;  to  go  a  long  Jour¬ 
ney  round  by  the  north  would  take  ful¬ 
ly  two  hours,  in  times  of  excitement, 
when  the  streets  are  thronged,  proba¬ 
bly  three,  and  at  every  step  the  foreign¬ 
er  would  be  liable  to  discovery.  Conse* 
quently,  on  May  31 1  felt  anxious  about 
the  event,  for  the  speech  of  the  city 
was  dangerous,  and  I  sent  people  out 
into  the  Chinese  city  to  bring  me  in¬ 
stant  word  of  any  trouble. 

About  7  P.M.  my  nearest  neighbor. 
Dr  Gilbert  Reid,  came  In  looking  very 
troubled.  He  said  that  he  had  Just  re¬ 
turned  from  the  east  city  where  he  had 
found  the  Legation  Street  crowded  and 
the  Ch'Ien  mCn  literally  packed  with 
people.  The  guards  were  not  then  in, 
and  the  common  speech  and  attitude 
were  threatening.  He  said  that  he  had 
already  prepared  a  place  of  refuge  for 
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his  wife  and  child  in  the  house  of  a 
Chinese  friend,  and  he  urged  me  to 
make  every  preparation  so  as  to  be 
ready  for  any  emergency.  Happily,  I 
had  before  sent  away  the  majority  of 
our  mission  to  the  British  Legation, 
and  had  only  one  foreigner,  a  deacon¬ 
ess,  with  me.  By  Dr.  Reid’s  advice  I 
warned  the  native  Christians  in  the 
event  of  any  outbreak  to  leave  their 
houses,  mingle  with  the  crowd  and 
gradually  slip  away  to  some  place  of 
hiding.  For  ourselves  we  provided  Chi¬ 
nese  carts  to  wait  at  the  back  of  the 
compound,  proposing  to  drive  about  the 
quieter  streets  of  the  city  all  night,  and 
in  the  morning  seek  the  best  way  of 
escape  either  by  the  east  or  by  the  west 
to  Tientsin.  The  carts  were  ready,  tlie 
deaconess  was  disguised  as  an  old  Man- 
chu  woman,  and  we  waited  the  result. 
Happily  at  eight  one  of  our  men  ran  in 
with  the  rumor  that  the  troops  had 
arrived,  and  half  an  hour  later  my  boys 
came  to  report  that  they  had  seen  them 
enter  the  city.  About  five  Tung  fuh 
slang’s  braves  bad  all  been  led  outside 
the  city  to  the  south  park,  and  at  eight 
the  foreign  guards  marched  in. 

The  present  danger  was  past.  With 
many  others  I  was  full  of  hopes  that 
the  presence  of  even  so  small  a  body  of 
troops  would  overawe  the  populace, 
and  that  peace  would  be  restored;  but 
I  was  bitterly  mistaken.  Things  with¬ 
in  the  city  and  without  rapidly  went 
from  bad  to  worse.  On  June  4  the  rail¬ 
way  was  finally  tom  up;  on  June  7  the 
telegraphic  line  to  Tientsin  was  cut. 
Gradually  the  Boxers  closed  in  upon  us; 
all  foreigners  gathered  together  into 
the  lines  of  defence.  Then  the  Boxers 
began  to  bum  all  the  unprotected  for¬ 
eign  buildings,  and  skirmishes  between 
the  guards  and  the  enemy  were  of  daily 
occuixence.  Finally,  on  Jtme  19,  the 
Tsung-ll-Yamen  sent  os  its  ultimatum, 
and  the  siege  began  in  earnest.  The 
only  difference  made  by  the  arrival  of 
the  guards  was  that  the  defence 


of  the  Legations  was  rendered  pos¬ 
sible.  Without  the  marines  we 
should  have  been  undefended;  without 
the  native  Christians  we  should  have 
been  helpless  against  the  peculiar  form 
of  attack  which  the  Chinese  now  made 
upon  us.  We  should  have  had  no  cool¬ 
ies,  no  messengers,  no  servants.  The 
war  was  a  war  of  barricades.  When 
the  relief  force  arrived  they  foxmd  our 
position  surrounded  with  a  perfect  net¬ 
work  of  them  built  mainly  of  brick  and 
earth.  Night  and  day,  during  the  whole 
of  the  siege  we  were  engaged  upon  this 
work,  restoring,  often  by  night,  the  de¬ 
fences  which  the  Chinese  cannon  had 
destroyed  in  the  day. 

The  northern  position  in  Prince  Su’a 
palace  was  defended  by  a  long  trench 
from  three  to  five  feet  deep  cut  into  the 
artificial  hills  of  the  pleasure-garden, 
and  banked  up  high  on  the  enemy’s 
side.  This  trench  connected  the  Jap¬ 
anese  position  on  the  east,  which  cov¬ 
ered  the  rear  of  the  French  and  Japan¬ 
ese  Legations,  with  the  Italian  and 
British  positions  on  the  west,  which 
held  the  wall  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Imperial  river  and  covered  the  whole 
east  front  of  the  British  Legation  so 
that  men  could  pass  from  the  Japanese 
to  the  British  position  in  perfect  secu¬ 
rity.  In  the  Legation  itself  the  eastern 
wall  and  part  of  the  western  was  more 
than  doubled  in  thickness  and  protected 
by  a  trench  ten  feet  deep  to  prevent 
mining.  On  the  north,  the  part  of  the 
Hanlin  held  by  the  British  was  guard¬ 
ed  by  a  series  of  strong  barricades,  the 
outermost  fitted  with  gun  platforms, 
and  the  rest,  one  behind  the  other,  cov¬ 
ering  every  possible  point  of  attack  in 
case  the  enemy  won  their  way  through 
the  first  position.  Later  in  the  siege 
the  strong  position  in  the  Mongol  Mar¬ 
ket  taken  by  Von  Strauch  was  similar¬ 
ly  strengthened.  Besides  this,  the 
American  position  on  the  Tartar  wall 
was  defended  by  a  series  of  strong  and 
high  barricades  built  of  great  bricks. 
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and  the  approach  up  the  ramp  deifiladed 
to  prevent  sharpshooters  picking  off 
men  as  they  changed  watch.  These 
works  were  of  such  magnitude,  and  in¬ 
volved  such  labor  in  construction  that 
they  would  have  been  absolutely  im¬ 
possible  for  the  small  foreign  force, 
which  was  fully  employed  in  keeping 
watch  on  stations  thus  provided  for 
them.  They  were  all  built  by  native 
Christians  working  under  the  super¬ 
vision,  and  generally  with  the  manual 
aid,  of  missionaries. 

Besides  this,  in  the  British  Legation 
alone  there  were  gathered  together  473 
foreigners  without  cormtlng  the  ma¬ 
rines.  For  so  great  a  number  it  was 
necessary  to  have  a  large  body  of  ser¬ 
vants  to  make  life  bearable.  This  work 
also  was  performed  by  the  Christian 
refugees.  They  acted  as  cooks,  coolies, 
house-boys,  washermen,  scavengers; 
they  even  supplied  us  with  a  cobbler 
and  a  watch  mender.  They  did  any¬ 
thing  and  everything  that  was  neces¬ 
sary.  Without  them  we  should  have 
been  in  the  direst  straits.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  staff  of  Legation  servants  would 
have  been  utterly  inadequate  to  sup¬ 
port  the  pressure  of  so  great  a  multi¬ 
tude,  and  the  ordinary  staff  of  servants 
was  no  longer  there. 

Between  June  11  and  June  15  a  large 
proportion  of  the  servants  deserted 
their  masters  on  one  pretext  or  another, 
and  fled  away  to  look  after  their  own 
families.  The  great  inrush  of  foreign¬ 
ers  did  not  take  place  until  the  20tb, 
and  the  incomers  brought  with  them 
scarcely  any  servants  at  all.  It  was 
interesting  to  bear  men  who  had  served 
in  Africa  or  India  discussing  this  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  Chinese  servants.  No  Indian 
or  African  “boy,”  they  said,  would 
think  for  a  moment  of  deserting  his 
master  in  time  of  need— the  greater  the 
peril,  the  closer  and  more  faithful 
would  he  Show  himself;  while  the  flight 
of  Chinese  servants  is  one  of  the  signs 
for  which  the  foreigner  learns  to  watch 


as  the  sure  prelude  of  evil  at  the  door. 
This  is  indeed  an  interesting  question, 
and  one  which  needs  a  master  for  its 
proper  handling.  It  can  hardly  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  assumption  that  the  Chi¬ 
nese  are  incapable  of  gratitude  or  loy¬ 
alty,  for  this  is  a  long-exploded  fallacy; 
neither  is  it  to  be  explained  by  their 
peculiar  doctrine  concerning  fllial  piety 
and  the  strong  sense  of  family  doty 
which  certainly  does  bind  them  with 
peculiar  strictness  to  their  home.  It 
can,  I  think,  be  explained  only  by  the 
singular  nature  of  the  attack  made 
upon  foreigners.  In  China,  to  attack 
the  foreigner  means  to  attack  every 
one  connected  with  him,  and  the  attack 
extends  not  merely  to  the  individual  ser¬ 
vant  in  foreign  employ  but  to  his  whole 
household.  In  China  guilt  lies  not  only 
at  the  door  of  the  individual  offender— 
it  extends  to  every  member  of  his  fam¬ 
ily,  and  vengeance  is  sought  not  only 
upon  the  individual  but  upon  bis  kins¬ 
folk.  Thus,  in  the  present  instance,  the 
Chinese  servants  felt  that  unless  they 
were  at  home  to  look  after  their  own 
families  and  provide  for  them  some 
place  of  refuge,  their  nearest  and  dear¬ 
est  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  an  enemy 
who  knew  no  pity.  Under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they 
deserted,  for  every  human  feeling 
urged  them  to  desert.  But  be  that  as  it 
may,  desert  they  did;  and  if  it  bad  not 
been  for  the  presence  of  the  Christians 
the  Legations  would  have  been  in  evil 
plight. 

It  is  a  curious  and  interesting  thing, 
when  we  remember  the  large  part  that 
these  people  played  in  the  salvation  of 
the  foreigners  in  Peking,  to  consider 
the  way  In  whidi  they  were  collected 
together.  There  were  in  all  within  the 
defended  lines  nearly  4,000  Christians. 
Not  one  of  these  was  brought  in  by  the 
counsel  of  the  ministers,  and  the  larger 
half  came  without  even  the  counsel  of 
their  pastors.  When  we  flrst  began  to 
think  that  retreat  to  the  Legations 
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would  be  necessaryf  the  orders  given  to 
us  were  that  no  Christians  could  be  re¬ 
ceived,  and  this  order  was  re];)eated 
again  and  again  to  the  Protestant  mis¬ 
sionaries  who  defended  their  Christians 
in  the  Hsiao  shun  Hu  t‘ung.  But  on  June 
15,  mainly  by  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Mor¬ 
rison,  the  Times  correspondent,  and 
Mr.  Huberty  James,  one  of  the  profes¬ 
sors  in  the  Imperial  University,  a  party 
of  soldiers  was  sent  out  to  the  west  city 
to  rescue  the  Roman  Catholics  who,  as 
we  heard,  were  being  massacred  by  the 
Boxers  near  the  south  cathedral.  This 
party  brought  in  during  the  day  a 
large  number  of  Christians,  one  convoy 
containing  nearly  300.  These  were  set¬ 
tled  in  Prince  Su’s  palace;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  next  twenty-four  hours 
others  came  in  gradually  in  small  par¬ 
ties.  till  the  number  amounted  to  about 
2,000.  Some  were  wounded  more  or 
less  severely,  some  were  sick,  all  were 
destitute;  and  they  were  tended  and 
fed  by  Dr.  Morrison  and  his  helpers  un¬ 
til  the  siege  began  in  real  earnest  and 
their  presence  became  not  only  a  neces¬ 
sity,  but  a  cause  for  thankfulness. 
They  thus  did  us  a  double  service:  they 
provided  us  with  coolies  and  they 
forced  upon  us  the  occupation  of  Prince 
Su’s  palace,  which,  after  the  burning  of 
the  Austrian  Legation  and  the  customs 
buildings,  became  one  of  the  keys  of 
the  strategic  position.  The  rest,  who 
numbered  about  1,700,  bad  been  gath¬ 
ered  into  the  great  compound  in  the 
Hsiao  shun  Hu  t’ung  which  belonged 
to  the  American  Methodists.  Into  that 
place  all  the  American  missionaries  had 
collected,  and  there  they  had  erected 
fortifications  of  the  most  elaborate  and 
Ingenious  construction,  intending  to 
hold  it  with  the  aid  of  a  small  guard 
of  American  marines  against  the  Box¬ 
ers. 

But  when  on  June  20  the  condition 
of  affairs  changed,  and  it  became  a  war 
not  against  Boxers  only  but  against  the 
Imperial  troops,  the  lines  of  defence 


were  closed  in  and  the  American  guard 
withdrawn.  They  had  thus  no  choice 
but  to  leave  their  own  compound  and 
Join  the  rest  of  the  allies  within  the 
lines.  The  missionaries  came  into  the 
British  Legation,  and  the  native  Chris¬ 
tians  were  settled  in  Su’s  palace.  These 
American  missionaries  and  their  con¬ 
verts  did  us  the  most  signal  service. 
The  organization  of  the  community 
was  largely  due  to  Mr.  Tewksbury; 
the  arduous  task  of  fortifying  the  Le¬ 
gation  was  laid  upon  Mr.  Gamewell. 
Coming  from  their  own  strongly  forti¬ 
fied  position,  they  were  surprised  to 
find  the  Legation  without  defences  of 
any  sort  But  Mr.  Gamewell  at  once 
put  himself  at  the  service  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  commanders,  and  proceeded  to 
construct  the  fortifications  of  which  we 
were  afterwards  so  proud.  Worn  out 
as  he  was  with  the  incessant  labor 
which  he  had  endured  in  the  Hsiao 
shun  Hu  tung  compound,  be  began 
again  and  labored  throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  siege  with  an  untiring  zeal.  Sick 
or  well,  he  was  everywhere,  personally 
watching  over  every  part  of  his  work 
with  a  marvellous  activity  which  really 
earned  for  him  the  clever  nickname 
with  which  Dr.  Arthur  Smith'  dubbed 
him,  of  “Limited  Omnipresence.”  The 
manual  labor  was  done  by  the  mission¬ 
aries  under  him,  supported  by  gangs  of 
Christians.  These  men  knew  that  they 
were  working  to  defend  their  own  lives 
as  well  as  ours,  and  they  worked  night 
and  day.  Some  few  of  them  showed 
the  most  conspicuous  courage  under 
fire;  nearly  all  of  them  labored  bard 
and  cheerfully  when  led;  a  few  shirked. 
But  it  must  always  be  remembered  that 
amongst  these  coolies  were  many  men 
who  had  been  employed  as  teachers, 
preachers,  doctors,  assistants,  and  in 
other  positions  of  trust,  and  were  con¬ 
sequently  unused  to  manual  labor  of 
any  kind,  still  less  to  the  incessant  hard 

'  The  well-known  antbor  of  Chinese  Char¬ 
acteristics. 
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labor  which  they  were  expected  to  en¬ 
dure  in  our  service.  I  have  seen  a  man 
fall  sick  over  his  spade;  I  have  seen 
men  worn  out  with  toil  lie  down  in  the 
trenches  and  on  the  instant  fall  so  fast 
asleep  that  it  was  difficult  to  awaken 
them  even  with  blows.  But  the  work 
which  they  accomplished  was  one  of 
the  prime  causes  of  the  salvation  of  the 
Legations. 

Thus  protected  there  were  within  the 
defended  area  473  civilians,  350  marines 
and  nearly  4,000  natives.  Under  ordi¬ 
nary  circumstances  It  would  have  been 
impossible  to  feed  such  a  multitude 
even  for  a  week;  yet,  so  far  from  feel¬ 
ing  the  extreme  pinch  of  famine,  we 
enjoyed  throughout  the  two  months  of 
our  siege  abundance  of  the  necessaries 
of  life.  It  is  true  that  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  Christians  in  Su’s  palace  were  re¬ 
duced  to  feeding  upon  dog’s  flesh  and 
a  coarse  cake  made  of  bran  and  straw 
mixed  with  a  little  meal;  and  that  in 
the  British  Legation  itself  certain  com¬ 
modities,  especially  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetables,  milk  and  eggs,  were  so 
scarce  that  an  egg  was  often  divided 
between  two  sick  people,  and  even  the 
hospital  was  unable  to  supply  the  sick 
and  wounded  with  milk;  but  the  gen¬ 
eral  abundance  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  not  until  the  last  days  of  July  was 
it  felt  necessary  to  order  each  house¬ 
hold  to  send  in  to  headquarters  a  list 
of  its  supplies,  and  even  then  the  list 
only  referred  to  white  flour  (foreign) 
sugar,  tea  and  rice.  This  happy  result 
was  due,  not  to  any  kindly  generosity 
on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  Government, 
but  to  the  fact  that  within  the  defend¬ 
ed  area  we  were  fortunate  enough  to 
find  large  and  unexpected  stores. 

When  we  first  took  refuge  in  the  Le¬ 
gation  we  were  ordered  to  carry  with 
ns  provisions  for  a  fortnight,  the  long¬ 
est  time  which  It  was  conceived  possi¬ 
ble  that  the  siege  could  last  before  re¬ 
lief  arrived  from  Tientsin.  Thus  each 
new  arrival  brought  in  a  certain 


amount  of  food,  and  each  mess  kept  its 
own  store  throughout  the  siege.  But 
that  would  have  been  utterly  inade¬ 
quate  for  the  support  of  the  community 
during  the  two  months  in  which  for 
practical  purposes  we  received  no  sup¬ 
plies  from  outside,  and  private  stores 
had  to  be  supplemented  by  large  addi¬ 
tions  from  the  common  stock,  which 
dealt  out  liberal  rations  daily.  This 
common  stock  was  gathered  in  during 
the  morning  of  June  20  and  in  the 
quieter  intervals  of  the  next  few  days, 
and  was  subsequently  increased  by  ad¬ 
ditions  found  in  the  immediate  sur¬ 
roundings  of  the  Legation.  No  one, 
however,  could  have  anticipated  that 
we  should  find  such  large  stores  of  food 
in  the  defended  area.  This  extended 
along  the  Legation  street  from  the 
American  Legation  on  the  west  to  the 
French  Legation  on  the  east.  Next 
door  to  the  American  Legation  on  the 
west  was  one  of  the  foreign  stores, 
which  was  subsequently  burnt;  but  it 
was  not  burnt  until  its  entire  supply 
of  food  was  safely  within  the  Legation 
walls.  Further  east,  between  the  Jap¬ 
anese  and  the  French  Legations,  were 
situated  the  two  other  foreign  stores, 
and  the  whole  of  their  contents  was 
preserved. 

These  latter  supplies  were  not  large, 
but  they  gave  us  a  considerable  quan¬ 
tity  of  tinned  meat,  preserved  fruit,  tea 
and  coffee  and  abundance  of  wine  of  all 
sorts,  together  with  an  adequate  amount 
of  aerated  water.  The  necessities  of  life 
—rice,  flour  and  meat— were  found  in 
Chinese  stores  and  the  stables  of  the 
community.  When  we  first  began  to 
collect,  we  found  In  the  Legation  street 
a  large  Chinese  grain-shop  which  had 
been  replenished  only  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore,  and  contained  many  thousand 
bushels  of  the  best  wheat.  This  was 
all  brought  into  the  Legation,  together 
with  three  large  grinding-mills,  and 
not  only  provided  all  our  wants  during 
the  siege,  but  left  a  surplus  sufficient 
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to  have  lasted  for  at  least  another 
month.  For  fresh  meat  we  were  whol¬ 
ly  dependent  upon  the  ponies  and  mules 
belonging  to  the  foreign  community. 
On  June  20,  it  is  true  that  we  brought 
in  a  small  flock  of  sheep  and  a  few 
cows,  but  these  were  reserved  for 
women  and  the  sick,  and  were  generai- 
ly  in  such  poor  condition  that  in  the 
opinion  of  most  people  pony-meat  was 
inflnitely  preferable. 

The  number  of  ponies  and  moles 
brought  in  at  the  beginning  of  the 
siege  was  very  great— greater  indeed 
than  it  was  possible  for  us  to  keep  alive 
—and  in  consequence  many  were  lost  or 
driven  away  and  it  would  have  been 
utterly  impossible  to  keep  more  than  a 
very  few  if  we  had  not  discovered 
within  the  lines  a  large  Chinese  shop 
full  of  fodder,  which  was  afterwards 
supplemented  by  smaller  quantities 
found  in  some  of  the  bouses  between 
the  British  and  Russian  Legations. 
Thanks  to  these  supplies  we  kept 
enough  ponies  and  mules  in  condition 
to  feed  us  liberally  with  good  fresh 
meat  to  the  end,  and  when  the  relief 
arrived  we  had  still  some  half-dozen 
ponies  and  mules  left  In  addition  we 
found  large  quantities  of  rice,  which 
formed  a  standing  dish  at  nearly  every 
meal,  and  one  of  which  most  of  us  got 
heartily  sick.  Thus,  though  we  often 
lacked  many  of  the  commodities  which 
make  eating  a  pleasure,  and  the  want 
of  potatoes,  fresh  vegetables  and  fruit 
milk,  eggs  and  chickens  told  hardly 
upon  the  babies  and  the  weakly,  many 
of  whom  suffered  a  good  deal,  yet  the 
healthy  appetite,  whetted  by  manual 
labor,  was  never  at  a  loss  for  the 
wherewithal  to  satisfy  its  legitimate 
demands. 

One  of  the  reasons  which  made  the 
British,  rather  than  any  other  Legation 
the  natural  stronghold  of  the  besieged 
was  its  splendid  water-supply.  In  Pe¬ 
king  there  is  always  plenty  of  water. 
In  nearly  every  part  of  the  city  it  is 


found  a  few  feet  below  the  surface,  and 
wells  abound;  but  nearly  all  of  it  is  bit¬ 
ter,  and  most  of  it  is  dangerously  im¬ 
pure,  so  that  a  fresh-water  well  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  source  of  revenue.  In  the 
British  Legation  there  were  no  less 
than  flve  wells  of  good  drinking-water, 
and  two  others,  large  and  deep,  the  wa¬ 
ter  from  which  could  be  used  for  wash¬ 
ing.  Thus,  though  at  flrst  they  were 
measured  day  by  day  with  some  little 
anxiety,  and  baths  were  forbidden,  yet 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  was  used  in  extinguishing 
flres,  and  that  the  expenditure  for 
household  purposes  tended  to  grow 
more  lavish  as  time  went  on,  the 
amount  in  the  wells,  refreshed  by  occa¬ 
sional  storms  of  rain,  rather  increased 
than  diminished,  and  the  community 
suffered  no  lack.  It  is  truly  astonish¬ 
ing  how  fuUy  every  need  of  the  be¬ 
sieged  was  supplied  without  any  special 
preparation,  without  any  forethought 
on  their  part.  What  in  most  cases  is 
provided  by  men  for  themselves  with 
the  most  painstaking  care  was  for  us 
found  ready  to  band  as  we  needed  it 
If  we  bad  expected  a  long  siege  a 
month  beforehand,  and  had  had  every 
facility  for  providing  ourselves  with 
stores,  we  might  indeed  have  had  more 
luxuries,  but  we  could  not  have  been 
in  less  danger  of  real  famine. 

If  the  British  Legation  was  naturally 
adapted  by  the  magniflcence  of  its  wa¬ 
ter-supply  to  be  the  stronghold  upon 
which  the  allies  were  to  retire  in  case 
of  emergency,  it  was  also  the  only  Le¬ 
gation  large  enough  to  contain  the  en¬ 
tire  foreign  community.  There  were 
actually  within  its  walls  on  August  1 
some  883  people,  Chinese  and  foreign¬ 
ers,  men,  women  and  children;  and  if 
we  bad  been  driven  out,  the  natural 
place  of  retreat  would  Have  been,  not 
one  of  the  other  Legations,  but  the  pal¬ 
ace  of  Prince  So.  As  a  defensible  posi¬ 
tion,  however,  it  bad  several  very  weak 
spots.  One  of  the  most  dangerous 
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modes  of  attack  which  the  Chinese 
could  employ  was  fire,  and  in  three 
places  the  Legation  was  peculiarly  liable 
to  that  danger.  On  the  west  side  there 
was  a  collection  of  Chinese  houses  close 
against  the  Legation  wall,  at  a  place 
where  the  outbuildings  of  the  Chinese 
Secretary’s  house  actually  touched  It 
In  the  southwest  comer  there  were 
Chinese  buildings  close  up  to  the  sta¬ 
bles,  and  if  the  latter  had  once  caught 
fire  the  whole  of  that  quarter  must 
have  been  demolished.  In  the  north 
the  great  halls  of  the  Hanlin  college 
and  library  were  close  to  the  back  of 
the  students’  quarters,  the  Minister’s 
stables  and  the  servants’  outbuildings. 
On  each  of  these  points  in  rapid  suc¬ 
cession  the  enemy  made  an  assault 
The  organized  attack  of  the  Chinese 
troops  began  on  June  20.  For  the  past 
few  days  the  wind  had  been  S.S.E.,  but 
on  Friday,  June  22,  a  west  breeze 
sprang  up,  and  they  managed  to  set 
fire  to  the  buildings  behind  the 
Chinese  Secretary’s  house.  In  one 
of  the  courtyards  close  up  to  the 
wall  was  a  wooden  scaffolding  or 
p'fing,  such  as  the  Chinese  use  in  sum¬ 
mer  to  make  a  mat  shed  over  their 
yards  to  shelter  them  from  the  sun. 
This  we  had  allowed  to  remain  stand¬ 
ing,  and  by  it  the  enemy  found  an  easy 
means  of  setting  the  whole  place  in  a 
blaze.  At  that  time  the  community 
was  scarcely  organized,  and  the  fire- 
committee  was  not  yet  generally  recog¬ 
nized;  the  largest  of  our  two  hand- 
pumps  refused  to  work,  no  one  knew 
who  was  in  command,  and  orders  were 
Issued  by  any  one  who  had  a  mind  to 
give  them.  The  wildest  confusion  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  the  disturbance  which 
everywhere  attends  a  fire  was  here  In¬ 
creased  by  the  incessant  cracking  of 
the  rifles.  Some  men  fell  upon  the  ser¬ 
vants’  quarters  which  adjoined  the 
wall,  and  tore  down  every  vis¬ 
ible  piece  of  woodwork— doors  and 
window-sashes;  others  rushed  into  the 


house  itself  and  swept  everything  port¬ 
able  out  into  the  garden.  Curtains, 
pictures,  books,  furniture  were  snatched 
violently  from  their  places;  even  the 
matting  on  the  floors  was  crumpled  op, 
and  the  whole  bundled  unceremonious¬ 
ly  out  In  five  minutes  the  house  pre¬ 
sented  the  appearance  of  having  been 
looted  by  Boxers.  Happily  it  was  all 
quite  unnecessary;  the  wind  was  light 
the  volunteer  firemen,  with  the  aid  of 
the  small  hose  and  strings  of  buckets, 
kept  the  fire  from  encroaching  on  our 
side  the  wall,  and  gradually  the  danger 
passed  away. 

That  first  attempt  brought  home  to  us 
the  truth  that  until  the  buildings  nearest 
to  us  were  destroyed  we  lay  under  con¬ 
tinual  danger  of  disaster,  and  we  im¬ 
mediately  set  to  work  on  the  southwest 
comer  to  pull  down  some  of  the  most 
dangerous  buildings,  especially  a  small 
temple  which  lay  Just  under  the  south 
comer  of  the  stables.  The  Hanlin,  we 
hoped,  was  safe.  In  it  was  stored  the 
first  library  in  the  kingdom,  and  the 
place  was  in  Chinese  eyes  almost  sa¬ 
cred.  For  us  to  have  burnt  it  would 
have  been  an  act  of  aggression  against 
the  Imperial  Majesty  such  as  wo 
shrank  from  committing;  for  the  Box¬ 
ers  to  fire  it  without  direct  orders  from 
the  throne  would  have  been  an  act  of 
insurrection  such  as  vwuld  have  merit¬ 
ed,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances 
would  have  received,  condign  punish¬ 
ment.  Indeed,  before  the  act  was  com¬ 
mitted  it  would  have  been  deemed  ab¬ 
surd,  not  to  say  impossible. 

Nevertheless,  the  Chinese  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  as  in  so  many  others  during 
the  siege,  falsified  all  calculations 
based  on  earlier  precedent.  We  our¬ 
selves  were  so  uneasy  about  their  pres¬ 
ence  in  the  Hanlin  that  we  had  already 
resolved  to  send  in  a  party  of  marines 
to  clear  the  place,  when  they  anticipat¬ 
ed  us  by  an  hour  and  set  it  on  lire. 
There  was  a  strong  north  wind  blowing 
at  the  time,  and  the  danger  to  the  Le- 
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gation  was  for  a  while  very  great  Peo¬ 
ple  even  began  to  discuss  the  best 
means  of  retreat  in  case  Sir  Claude 
Macdonald’s  house  was  burnt.  Every 
one  in  the  Legation  turned  out  to  fight 
the  fire.  We  had  to  defend  the  whole 
north  wall  of  the  Legation,  the  great¬ 
est  danger  being  at  the  students’  quar¬ 
ters  and  the  Minister’s  stables.  We 
sent  in  a  party  of  marines,  who  seized 
and  held  the  great  hall  behind  the  stu¬ 
dents’  quarters;  we  exerted  all  our  ef¬ 
forts  to  keep  the  water  supply  plenti¬ 
ful.  Still  all  our  labor  might  have  been 
in  vain  had  not  the  wind  changed.  With 
this  powerful  assistance  the  fire  was 
gradually  overcome,  but  the  whole  of 
the  beautiful  Hanlin  compound,  only 
excepting  the  one  great  ball  which  we 
held,  was  utterly  destroyed  and  the  li¬ 
brary  completely  lost  When  I  went 
up  there  in  the  evening  the  fire  was  still 
burning,  making  a  vast  red  glare 
against  the  deep  blue  of  the  Chinese 
evening  sky,  and  one  great  +ree  which 
remained  standing  in  the  courtyard, 
stripped  of  all  foliage,  stretched  out  Its 
bare  arms  to  heaven  burning  with  no 
fiame  but  with  a  hollow  translucent 
glow  as  If  It  had  been  cut  out  of  a  liv¬ 
ing  ruby.  The  remnants  of  the  library 
were  scattered  over  the  ground  or 
trampled  into  the  mire,  and  the  great 
dictionary  of  Yung  Lo  was  soaking  in 
the  ornamental  pool  in  front  of  the 
smaller  library.  It  was  a  sight  to  move 
pity  even  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
bad  been  saved  by  the  destruction. 

At  the  third  point  of  danger,  the 
south  stables,  as  I  have  already  re¬ 
marked,  we  had  made  some  prepara¬ 
tion,  and  In  another  day  or  two  we 
should  doubtless  have  had  the  place 
safe.  The  enemy,  therefore,  made  an 
attack  next  day,  Sunday,  June  24, 
about  10  A.M.  Again  they  were  tempt¬ 
ed  by  a  favorable  westerly  breeze,  and 
again  the  wind  changed,  and  all  danger 
of  fire  was  over  at  one  o’clock.  For  a 
time,  however,  we  were  in  serious  dan¬ 


ger.  There  was,  hard  by  the  house  In 
the  stable-yard,  a  large  door  in  the  west 
wall,  leading  into  the  Mongol  market. 
If  this  bad  fallen  the  enemy  would 
have  been  able  to  fire  from  their  loop¬ 
holes  on  the  other  side  of  the  market 
straight  into  the  Legation,  even  if  they 
had  not  been  tempted  to  charge.  Round 
this  door  the  battle  raged.  On  our  side 
volunteers,  amongst  whom  It  would  be 
invidious  to  mention  names,  were  pull¬ 
ing  down  the  adjacent  stables  and 
building  up  against  the  door,  then  ac¬ 
tually  on  fire,  a  huge  brick  barricade. 
On  their  side  the  enemy  advanced  right 
up  to  our  wall,  coolly  set  up  their  flag 
and  poured  upon  us  an  incessant  rain 
of  bullets  through  the  burning  houses. 

It  was  to  drive  out  these  troops  that 
the  British  marines,  led  by  Captain 
Halliday,  made  a  sortie  through  a 
breach  in  the  wall  a  little  to  the  north. 
In  this  sortie  Captain  Halliday  fell,  se¬ 
riously  wounded  in  the  shoulder,  and 
one  of  the  marines  received  a  wound  in 
the  groin,  from  which  he  subsequently 
died.  But,  thanks  to  their  courage,  the 
enemy  was  driven  back,  and  the  volun¬ 
teers  inside  the  Legation,  aided  by  the 
wind,  kept  out  the  fire.  Before  night¬ 
fall  the  gate  was  supported  by  brick¬ 
work  six  or  eight  feet  thick.  Thus, 
within  three  days  the  enemy  had  done 
for  us  what  we  must  otherwise  have 
done  more  slowly  ourselves,  and  one  of 
the  great  dangers  which  beset  us  was 
removed.  After  this  last  fire  there  re¬ 
mained  no  buildings  outside  the  Lega¬ 
tion  near  enough  to  cause  us  any  real 
anxiety,  and.  Indeed,  after  June  24  un¬ 
til  the  day  of  our  relief,  we  suffered  no 
further  alarm  on  that  score.  The  en¬ 
emy  might  have  attempted  to  bum  one 
of  our  principal  buildings  by  means  of 
fireballs  or  fire-arrows,  and  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  thus  demolishing  a  large 
part  of  Prince  Su’s  palace,  and  in  driv¬ 
ing  the  native  Christians  out  of  the 
northern  part  of  that  compound,  but 
they  never  attempted  It  In  the  British 
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Legation,  or,  If  they  attempted  it,  they 
faded  so  compieteiy  that  they  did  not 
even  arouse  our  alarms.  We  did  indeed 
often  see  fireballs  thrown  up  in  the 
Hanlin,  but  they  never  came  near  us, 
and  we  generally  supposed  that  they 
were  merely  intended  as  signals. 

Nevertheless,  though  danger  of  fire 
was  removed,  yet  our  position  was  a 
sufficiently  perilous  one.  The  enemy 
held  the  Imperial  palace  wall  on  our 
north,  the  Tartar  wall  from  the  Ch'len 
mto  to  the  American  Legation  on  our 
south,  the  Mongol  market  and  the  car¬ 
riage  park  on  our  west,  and  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  Su’s  palace  on  the  east. 
From  the  palace  wall  they  commanded 
the  wbole  Legation  at  a  distance  of 
about  300  yards,  and  there  they  con¬ 
structed  a  huge  platform  forty  feet 
long,  fitted  in  front  with  iron  doors,  be¬ 
hind  which  they  prepared  their  guns  In 
perfect  security.  After  the  siege  was 
over  I  went  up  on  to  this  platform,  and 
then  for  the  first  time  1  realized  bow 
great  our  danger  had  been.  ThQ 
ground  between  the  wall  and  the  Lega¬ 
tion  was  cleared  by  the  burning  of  the 
Hanlin.  Straight  in  front,  in  full  view, 
was  the  roof  of  the  students’  quarters, 
and  behind  that,  amidst  the  trees  of 
the  Legation,  were  the  chimneys  of  the 
different  houses  clearly  visible,  whilst 
the  roofs  of  some  of  the  higher  build¬ 
ings  showed  their  entire  length.  With 
a  good  gun  it  seemed  as  if  one  could  in 
a  moment  reduce  that  Legation  to  the 
condition  of  ruin  In  which  the  Hanlin 
lay  at  one’s  feet,  whilst  the  other  Le¬ 
gations  were  visible  a  little  farther  off, 
and  a  clever  gunner  could  have  trained 
his  weapon  with  absolute  certainty  on 
any  one  of  the  principal  buildings.  If 
one  of  us  civilians  had  stood  on  that 
platform  during  the  siege  he  would 
have  said,  “The  game  Is  up.  The  Le¬ 
gation  cannot  hold  out  for  twenty-four 
hours.” 

From  the  Gh’ien  m€n,  again,  the  en¬ 
emy  could  have  shelled  the  whole  quar¬ 


ter  occupied  by  the  foreigners.  The 
actual  buildings  of  some  of  the  Lega¬ 
tions  were  not  so  conspicuous  as  they 
were  from  the  palace  wall,  but  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  them  was  perfectly  clear,  and  it 
would  have  been  possible  to  do  almost 
as  much  damage  from  that  station  as 
from  the  other.  The  top  of  the  wall 
was  fifty  feet  above  the  city  level,  whilst 
if  one  took  the  trouble  to  ascend  the 
gate  tower,  another  fifty  feet,  one 
would  have  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the 
whole  city.  From  that  position  the 
enemy  could  have  shelled  us  in  perfect 
security,  for  their  barricades  facing  the 
American  guard  on  the  wall  were  well 
built  and  strongly  manned,  and  could 
only  have  been  taken  at  fearful  cost. 

In  the  Mongol  market  after  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  the  houses  on  our  side  of  the 
open  space  where  the  Mongols  pitch 
their  winter  tents,  the  enemy  had  an 
uninterrupted  view  of  the  south  stables. 
They  loop-holed  the  walls  of  the  houses 
on  their  side,  and  poured  in  a  continual 
rifie-fire  upon  the  stable-house  which 
rendered  it  dangerous  to  approach  any 
of  the  windows;  and  on  June  28  they 
mounted  a  gun  behind  a  barricade  at 
a  distance  of  about  100  yards  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  shell  the  house.  They  put 
four  shells  in  succession  through  the 
walls  of  the  upper  story,  driving  out 
the  guard  and  reducing  the  house  to  the 
verge  of  collapse.  Then  they  fired  at 
the  charred  remnants  of  the  gate  which 
we  had  so  carefully  supported,  and, 
finding  that  they  could  make  no  impres¬ 
sion  upon  it,  they  ceased  and  removed 
the  gun.  It  was  fortunate  for  us  that 
they  did  not  attack  the  wall  on  either 
side  of  the  gate,  for  we  had  not  then 
strengthened  it,  and  they  could  easily 
have  breached  it  and  thus  made  for 
themselves  an  open  way  into  the  Lega¬ 
tion. 

Of  the  importance  of  the  position  in 
Su’s  palace  I  have  already  spoken.  Its 
capture  would  not  only  have  laid  open 
the  rear  of  the  Spanish,  Japanese  and 
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French  Legations,  but  would  also  have 
idven  the  enemy  complete  command  of 
the  whole  east  front  of  the  British  Le¬ 
ction.  The  Imperial  river  cornea  out 
from  under  the  Imperial  city  wall  and 
flows  due  south  under  the  bridge  of  the 
Legation  street  through  the  Tartar  city 
wall,  by  what  is  now  called  the  “water 
gate"  into  the  moat.  On  the  east  side 
is  the  high  wall  of  Su’s  palace,  on  the 
west  the  parallel  wall  of  the  British 
Legation  with  its  great  gate  in  the  cen¬ 
tre.  These  two  wails  are  thus  about 
fifty  paces  apart,  and  in  dry  weather, 
or  when  it  pleases  the  sluice-keeper  in 
the  palace,  the  river-bed  is  dry.  If  the 
enemy  had  taken  the  wall  of  Su’s  pal¬ 
ace,  they  could  have  mounted  a  gun 
and  breached  the  Legation  wall,  or 
marched  up  the  river-bed  under  cover 
of  fire  from  that  position.  They 
captured  half  of  Su’s  palace;  they 
had  a  gun  there  with  which  to 
destroy  our  barricades,  and  they 
might  without  any  very  great  loss 
have  captured  the  rest  From  any  one, 
then,  of  these  four  positions  they  might 
have  made  a  successful  attack  at  any 
time  during  the  siege;  from  two  of 
them  they  could  have  destroyed  us 
without  our  being  able  to  strike  a  blow. 

It  is  difficult  now  to  discover  exactly 
what  guns  the  enemy  actually  had  dur¬ 
ing  the  siege;  we  were  only  conscious 
of  the  use  of  three  or  four,  which  they 
continually  moved  from  place  to  place, 
and  these  for  the  most  part  they  served 
very  badly.  'They  fired  high,  from  the 
palace  wall  over  into  the  Chinese  city, 
from  the  Ch'len  mto  into  the  east  city; 
they  fired  ill-fitting  shells,  which  trav¬ 
elled  slowly  with  a  peculiar  irregular 
buzz  like  that  of  an  ill-made  humming- 
top;  they  fired  false  shells  filled  with 
white  lime  or  some  such  substance; 
they  used  ancient  cannon  which  pre¬ 
sented  us  with  a  fine  collection  of  old 
Iron  round-shot:  finally,  so  soon  as  they 
got  the  range  and  were  really  doing  us 
serious  damage,  they  ceased  firing,  and 


carried  off  their  gun  to  take  up  another 
position.  Even  with  the  use  which 
they  did  make  of  their  guns,  if  they 
had  followed  up  their  advantage  they 
could  certainly  have  indicted  upon  us 
serious  loss.  In  Su’s  grounds  they 
shelled  one  of  our  barricades,  forced  us 
to  retire,  and  occupied  it  themselves 
before  morning  without  the  loss  of  a 
man.  In  the  south  stables  they  were 
within  an  ace  of  breaching  the  wall. 
During  the  early  days  of  the  siege  they 
could  have  blown  down  the  west  wall 
at  any  point  and  opened  a  path  into  the 
heart  of  the  Legation.  Why  they  did 
not  do  so  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  ex¬ 
plain.  It  was  probably  due  partly  to 
dissensions  amongst  their  leaders,  part¬ 
ly  to  fear.  I  suppose  Prince  Oh’ing  and 
the  commanders  more  immediately  un¬ 
der  his  influence  were  not  anxious  to 
make  any  vigorous  attack,  and  divided 
counsels  in  court  and  camp  led  to  half¬ 
hearted  action  in  the  field.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  troops  were  inspired  with 
a  strange  fear  of  us. 

When  we  went  out  to  view  the  city 
after  the  relief,  we  found  their  barri¬ 
cades  in  the  Legation  street  built  one 
behind  the  other  as  though  the  enemy 
had  been  the  attacked  and  we  the  at¬ 
tacking  force  and  they  had  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  provide  themselves  with  a 
place  of  retreat  in  case  we  had  driven 
them  back.  This  fear  did  not  impel 
them  to  fiight  when  we  did  go  out 
against  them;  for  the  sorties  which  we 
made  in  the  hope  of  capturing  their 
guns  ended  in  dismal  failure,  but  it  pre¬ 
vented  them  from  coming  in  to  us.  It 
is  true  that  they  did  twice  break  into 
our  lines— once  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  siege  when  the  Japanese  in  Su’s 
palace  grounds  led  them  into  a  trap 
and  inflicted  upon  them  some  loss;  and 
later,  ou  July  13,  when  they  made  the 
last  serious  attack,  exploding  their 
mine  in  the  French  Legation.  A  party 
of  them  then  succeeded  in  taking  the 
German  barricade,  and  rushed  down 
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the  road  under  the  Tartar  wall  till  they 
were  finally  driven  back  by  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  Germans  with  a  loss  of  forty 
men.  But  fqr  the  rest  of  the  time  they 
never  once  attempted  to  charge  or  to 
follow  up  in  any  way  the  success  of 
their  guns.  On  the  very  night  of  the 
great  attack  on  the  French  Legation 
they  allowed  us  to  build  up  in  Prince 
Su’s  grounds  a  barricade  which  they 
had  shelled  during  the  day,  and  which 
we  could  not  have  held  for  a  moment 
against  a  determined  assault.  The 
night  before  that  the  Italians,  who  cov¬ 
ered  the  right  fiank  of  the  British  posi¬ 
tion  in  that  place,  retired  before  their 
fire,  and  if  they  had  rushed  in  they 
would  not  only  have  met  with  no  re¬ 
sistance,  but  would  have  taken  the 
British  in  the  rear  and  cut  off  their  re¬ 
treat.  However,  they  were  afraid.  This 
fear  was  due  partly  to  a  well-grounded 
dread  of  meeting  the  foreigner  at  close 
quarters,  partly  to  an  empty  supersti¬ 
tion. 

The  great  majority  of  the  soldiers, 
and  all  the  Boxers  who  attacked  us, 
had  never  met  a  foe  armed  with  for¬ 
eign  weapons  before,  and  they  were 
quite  xinprepared  for  the  furious  and 
deadly  resistance  which  they  actually 
encountered.  They  no  doubt  expected 
to  wipe  out  the  foreigners  in  a  few 
days,  and  as  time  went  on,  and  the  d(^ 
fence  grew  stronger  rather  than  weak¬ 
er,  they  became  discouraged.  The  at¬ 
tack  on  the  north  cathedral  in  the  city 
failed,  the  attack  on  Tientsin  failed, 
and  men  and  guns  were  withdrawn 
from  the  city  to  meet  the  expected  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  Allies.  The  soldiers  grew 
weary,  discontented  and  dispirited. 
Boxer  magic  failed;  the  Boxers  fell  be¬ 
fore  foreign  bullets  like  ordinary  mor¬ 
tals;  the  spirit  warriors  did  not  de¬ 
scend  from  heaven  to  aid  them;  the 
gods  were  plainly  unable  or  unwilling 
to  help  them  against  the  foreigner’s 
arts.  In  ordinary  times  of  peace  the 
Chinese  believe  that  many  things  done 


by  the  foreigners  are  accomplished  by 
some  secret  “medicine.”  He  sees  huge 
blocks  of  stone  created  out  of  a  little 
dust;  he  sees  carriages  travel  at  amaz¬ 
ing  speed  without  visible  means  of  pro¬ 
pulsion;  or  he  hears  of  these  marvels 
and  of  others  still  more  fabulous,  some 
monstrous  and  absurd.  It  is  all  one  to 
him.  If  one  is  true,  all  may  be  true. 
What  further  miracles  the  foreigner 
can  perform,  what  subtle  and  unspeak¬ 
able  means  he  has  at  his  command  to 
afflict  mankind  and  avenge  him  on  his 
foes,  the  Chinese  can  only  guess,  and  he 
in  consequently  afraid.  I  should  not  be 
in  the  least  surprised  if  the  report  went 
round  the  Chinese  camp  on  the  night 
of  June  28  that  the  besieged  had  by 
magic  prevented  the  Chinese  gun  from 
knocking  down  a  half-burnt  tottering 
wooden  gate.  Whatever  the  cause  the 
Chinese  were  held  back  by  this  fear 
from  direct  assault,  and  their  ranks 
were  gradually  thinned  by  desertion. 

Thus,  deprived  of  their  most  formid¬ 
able  weapons  of  attack,  they  had  to  fall 
back  upon  those  more  secret  and  labo¬ 
rious  methods  which  seem  peculiarly 
suited  to  the  Chinese  character— ap¬ 
proach  by  barricades  and  mines.  On 
the  Tartar  wall,  in  the  Mongol  market, 
in  the  Hanlin,  and  In  Su’s  palace 
grounds,  they  succeeded  In  working 
their  way  to  within  a  few  paces  of  our 
position,  so  that  it  was  not  uncommon 
for  the  opposing  forces  to  pelt  one  an¬ 
other  with  broken  brick,  and  we  at  one 
time  attempted  to  burst  their  sandbags 
by  throwing  vitriol  upon  them,  whilst 
at  quiet  intervals  each  party  could  hear 
the  orders  given  in  the  other’s  quarters, 
or  sit  quietly  listening  to  the  chink- 
chink  of  brick  laid  upon  brick.  The 
Chinese  built  splendid  barricades  with 
the  most  wonderful  speed  and  silence. 
On  the  Tartar  wall  they  one  night 
raised  a  new  barricade  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  American  position.  The 
night  was  dark  and  the  sentry  said  that 
he  noticed  nothing  until  he  saw  a  row 
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of  large  bricks  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
high  close  up  to  him,  which  grew  brick 
by  brick  under  his  eyes.  He  saw  no 
enemy— he  saw  nothing  but  bricks  ris¬ 
ing  up  one  upon  the  other.  In  the 
morning  there  was  a  new  barricade 
eight  or  ten  feet  high.  But  when  the 
enemy  could  make  no  use  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  thus  gained  it  mattered  little.  Day 
after  day  and  night  after  night  our  men 
squatted  behind  their  barricades  whilst 
the  enemy  poured  in  a  continual  rain 
of  bullets.  The  only  danger  was  in  ap¬ 
proaching  the  loopholes,  for  the  Chi¬ 
nese  had  a  few  crack  marksmen  who 
seemed  to  make  certain  of  hitting  a 
loophole,  and  consequently  the  number 
of  men  wounded  whilst  on  watch  was 
considerable.  For  the  rest,  the  per¬ 
petual  night  attacks  and  incessant  rifle- 
fire  seemed  rather  intended  to  keep  os 
on  the  alert  and  to  wear  out  our  nerves 
than  to  do  actual  damage,  for  the  shoot¬ 
ing  was  generally  very  wild,  high  over 
the  Legation  buildings,  and  nearly  all 
the  people  wounded  in  the  open  spaces 
of  the  Legation  were  hit  by  ricochet 
bullets. 

More  serious  was  the  danger  of  mines. 
At  these,  as  at  barricades,  the  Chinese 
worked  swiftly  and  silently,  but  hap¬ 
pily  for  us  they  did  not  make  any  at¬ 
tempt  until  late  in  the  siege,  and  only 
one  of  their  mining  ventures  was 
brought  to  a  successful  issue.  On  Fri¬ 
day,  July  13,  they  exploded  a  mine  in 
the  French  Legation,  and  blew  down 
one  of  the  houses,  but  no  one  was 
killed;  only  two  men  were  wounded, 
and  the  French  succeeded  in  holding 
the  rest  of  their  Legation.  A  mine 
which  they  dug  under  the  students’ 
mess-room  in  the  British  Legation  at 
the  end -of  the  siege  might  have  had 
far  more  serious  results.  I  have  al¬ 
ready  mentioned  that  all  down  the  In¬ 
side  of  the  west  wall  of  the  Legation  we 
had  dug  a  deep  trench  to  cut  any  mine 
attempted  by  the  enemy.  There  was, 
however,  one  place  where  the  trench 


ceased  Just  behind  the  students’  mess- 
room,  because  there  was  the  students’ 
kitchen.  On  the  other  side  of  the  wall 
was  one  of  the  great  halls  in  which  the 
Imperial  sedans  and  carriages  were 
kept.  The  enemy  began  their  mine  in 
the  floor  of  this  hall,  and,  either  by 
chance  or  treachery,  struck  upon  this 
one  spot  where  our  trench  ceased.  The 
mine  was  finished,  the  fuse  was  laid, 
the  powder  was  ready  at  the  head  of 
the  mine;  all  that  remained  to  do  was 
to  carry  the  powder  to  the  end  of  the 
passage  and  fire  the  fuse.  When  the 
relief  force  arrived  on  August  14,  one 
of  the  first  works  which  the  Sikhs  un¬ 
dertook  was  the  clearing  of  the  car¬ 
riage  park.  They  found  in  it  only  five 
men,  whom  we  at  first  supposed  to  be 
sharpshooters;  but  afterwards,  when 
the  soldiers  came  to  occupy  the  great 
halls,  they  discovered  this  large  mine, 
and  it  was  then  concluded  that  those 
five  men  had  remained  in  the  park  in¬ 
tending  to  explode  the  mine  that  night. 
It  was.  Indeed  a  happy  escape;  for  in 
the  ground-floor  of  the  mined  building 
all  the  students  messed  and  many  of 
them  slept,  and  in  the  upper  story  there 
was  a  guard.  Consequently  the  explo¬ 
sion  of  the  mine  at  an  opportune  mo¬ 
ment  would  not  only  have  breached  the 
carriage  park  wall  and  wrecked  the 
building,  but  would  have  also  involved 
a  large  body  of  the  fighting  men  in  the 
ruins.  The  failure  of  the  enemy  to  fire 
that  mine  remains,  and  must  remain 
for  the  present,  an  unexplained  mys¬ 
tery. 

On  the  Tartar  wall  we  found  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  another  mine,  but  it  had  not 
proceeded  more  than  a  few  feet.  In  all 
this  we  were  singularly  fortunate.  A 
danger  which  might  have  been  most 
serious,  and  against  which  we  had  for 
nearly  half  the  time  of  the  siege  made 
no  adequate  preparation,  passed  by  us. 
In  the  Homan  Catholic  cathedral  in  the 
north,  which  was  defended  by  the 
French  Fathers,  with  the  aid  of  a  few 
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marines  and  a  host  of  native  Chris¬ 
tians,  the  explosion  of  a  mine  resulted 
in  great  loss  of  life. 

One  other  danger  beset  us— the  dan- 
ger  of  epidemic  disease.  From  this,  too, 
we  were  wonderfully  preserved.  In  the 
aeason  when  Peking  is  most  unhealthy, 
when  all  women  and  children,  and 
those  men  who  can  escape,  usually  flee 
away  to  the  hills  or  the  seaside,  or  at 
least  go  out  at  frequent  Intervals  for  a 
breath  of  fresh  air,  when  malaria  is 
rampant  and  typhoid  and  cholera 
abound,  883  people  were  cooped  up  in 
a  space  300  yards  long  by  100  wide, 
whole  Legations  crowded  into  houses 
built  for  a  single  family,  whole  fam¬ 
ilies  into  the  rooms  provided  for  a  sin¬ 
gle  student,  seventy  people  living  in  a 
chapel  seated  for  scarcely  flfty.  With 
the  naturally  pestilential  air  of  Peking 
rendered  flftyfold  worse  by  the  stench 
of  rotting  horses  and  mules,  with  indi¬ 
vidual  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  typhoid, 
dysentery  and  malaria  in  the  com¬ 
pound,  whilst  in  the  next  compound 
and  the  neighboring  houses  were  col¬ 
lected  3,000  or  4,000  Chinese  refugees, 
amongst  whom  were  cases  of  small-pox 
and  measles— there  was  yet  no  out¬ 
break  of  any  epidemic.  Several  causes 
combined  to  bring  about  that  unusual 
and  unexpected  result,  but  none  by  it¬ 
self,  nor  all  taken  together,  can  really 
explain  It 

In  the  flrst  place,  the  nature  of  the 
food  provided  for  us  probably  conduced 
greatly  to  the  health  of  the  community. 
Siege  diet  was,  of  course,  hard  upon 
babies,  but  children  old  enough  to  run 
about  throve  on  It;  and  for  grown  men, 
though  nearly  all  lost  pounds  and 
stones  in  weight,  yet  the  loss  In  weight 
did  not  seem  to  entail  a  corresponding 
loss  in  strength.  The  food  was  such  as 
to  satisfy  hunger  without  tempting  to 
excess,  and  there  was  no  “cholera- 
food,”  and  so  we  escaped  one  of  the 
greatest  dangers  which  the  hot  weather 
brings  to  Europeans.  Moreover,  the 


summer  was  this  year  exceptionally 
mild,  and  at  a  time  when  the  heat  is 
usually  most  Intense  we  were  often 
glad  of  a  blanket  at  night  We  did  in¬ 
deed  suffer  a  few  very  hot  days  and 
nights  when  even  a  sheet  seemed  intol¬ 
erable,  but  the  great  heat  never  lasted 
for  many  days  at  one  time,  cool 
breezes  and  showers  relieving  the 
strain,  so  that  it  was  a  matter  of  uni¬ 
versal  comment  amongst  those  who 
had  lived  a  few  years  in  North  China 
that  we  had  seldom  or  never  passed 
through  a  hot  season  with  so  little  dis¬ 
comfort 

Another  cause  of  the  general  healthi¬ 
ness  was  doubtless  the  unceasing  em¬ 
ployment  which  kept  every  one  busy 
and  made  most  people  properly  hungry. 
Nearly  every  able-bodied  man  was  hard 
at  work  during  the  whole  siege,  build¬ 
ing,  digging,  keeping  watch.  Ailing  and 
carting  sandbags,  or  at  some  such 
wholesome  labor.  The  provision  of 
sandbags  of  which  we  turned  out  a 
vast  quantity,  kept  a  whole  army  busy. 
All  day  the  women-folk  were  sewing 
and  Ailing  these  indispensable  means 
of  defence.  It  was  often  diflQcult  to 
supply  material  fast  enough  for  the 
sewing  people,  or  for  the  sewing  people 
to  satisfy  the  insistent  demands  of  the 
diggers,  or  for  the  diggers  to  keep  up 
with  the  carters,  or  the  carters  with  the 
demands  of  the  builders.  Men,  women 
and  children  all  turned  out  to  All  sand¬ 
bags.  In  the  same  pit  were  Greek 
priests  with  their  cassocks  tied  round 
their  waists  and  their  hair  twisted  Into 
a  knot,  ladles  and  coolies.  Children, 
foreign  and  Chinese,  ran  to  and  fro 
with  rickishas  piled  with  bags,  think¬ 
ing  it  the  greatest  fun  until  they  were 
tired.  Sandbag  making  and  Ailing  was 
the  one  unceasing  occupation;  after 
handing  water-buckets  at  a  Are,  or 
keeping  a  watch,  or  building  a  wall,  if 
any  one  was  in  search  of  something  to 
do  there  was  always  the  useful  em¬ 
ployment  of  Ailing  sandbags.  The 
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weakest  could  bold  bags  for  tbe  digger, 
tbe  strongest  could  weary  bimself  with 
a  long  spell  of  digging.  So  it  came  to 
pass  that  most  people  were  hungry  at 
mealtime  and  sleepy  at  bedtime.  Then 
for  leisure  hours  there  was  a  good  sup¬ 
ply  of  books.  Tbe  Chinese  secretary, 
Mr.  Cockburn,  had  a  small  but  amaz¬ 
ingly  catholic  library.  This  he  threw 
open  to  the  common  use,  and  tbe  multi¬ 
tude  used  bis  liberality  to  the  full. 

Throughout  the  siege  none  fell  sick 
for  want  of  something  better  to  do,  or 
melancholy  for  want  of  something  to 
think  about.  Tbe  consequence  was 
that  the  spirits  of  the  community,  as  a 
whole,  were  very  good.  Scarcely  any 
lost  heart,  or  if  they  did  they  concealed 
it  We  were  always  expecting  to  be 
relieved  in  a  few  days,  and  we  always 
had  some  fresh  proof  that  the  relief 
was  close  at  hand.  It  would  be  weari¬ 
some  here  to  recount  all  the  rumors 
and  arguments  which  went  on  every 
day  about  this  one  subject.  My  diary 
is  full  of  them  from  one  end  to  tbe 
other.  Of  course  many  of  these  rumors 
and  reports  were  vain  and  worthless, 
but  they  all  tended  to  keep  up  people’s 
spirits,  and  we  received  at  suitable  in¬ 
tervals  messages  from  Tientsin,  some 
most  provoking,  but  all  sufficient  to 
cause  expectation  and  excitement.  To¬ 
wards  tbe  end  of  tbe  siege,  moreover. 
Colonel  Shiba  employed  a  soldier  in  tbe 
bodyguard  of  Jong  Lu  to  bring  him 
news,  and  this  man  provided  us  with 
a  complete  history  of  tbe  march  of  an 
imaginary  relief  force  supposed  to  have 
left  Tientsin  on  July  21,  and  led  on 
with  suitable  victories  by  comfortable 
stages  to  within  seventeen  miles  of  the 
city.  The  force  was  said  to  have 
reached  that  last  stage  on  July  30,  and 
then  the  poor  man  being  in  straits  to 
explain  why  it  did  not  appear,  defeated 
it  and  forced  it  to  retire  two  stages.  It 
was  frequently  remarked  by  the  wise 
that  the  man  was  well  worth  his  money 
because,  though  his  story  was  a  mass 


of  lies,  yet  it  helped  to  keep  up  the 
spirits  of  tbe  besieged  at  a  time  when 
the  strain  was  most  heavily  felt.  And 
happily  the  false  story  was  not  ended 
before  the  true  story  began,  so  that  the 
reaction  and  disgust  which  might 
otherwise  have  depressed  us  were 
scarcelv  felt. 

Of  the  real  causes  for  anxiety,  of  the 
facts  which  might  have  led  even  the 
stoutest-hearted  to  despair,  we  were 
happily  Ignorant.  Of  the  counsels  of 
the  commanders  in  Tientsin  to  put  off 
the  relief  until  after  the  end  of  August, 
we  knew  nothing.  On  July  28  we  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  the  British  Consul 
at  Tientsin  which  exasperated  us  all 
because  it  did  not  inform  us  of  the  date 
at  which  we  might  expect  relief,  and 
we  all  said  many  hard  things  about  its 
author  in  consequence;  but  at  least  it 
hid  from  us  the  truth,  and  for  that  we 
have  since  learnt  to  be  duly  grateful. 
Again,  few  of  us  realized  the  strength 
of  the  enemy’s  position  until  we  walked 
round  the  city  after  we  had  been  re¬ 
lieved,  and  none  of  us  had  any  idea  of 
the  resources  at  the  enemy’s  command. 
Because  the  Chinese  fired  ill-fitting 
shells  and  gingal  bullets,  we  supposed 
them  to  be  short  of  ammunition;  be¬ 
cause  we  were  only  conscious  of 
two  or  three  guns  we  Imagined  that 
they  had  no  more.  About  the  mine  in 
the  carriage  park,  moreover,  in  spite  of 
the  persistent  assertion  of  some  of  the 
men  that  they  heard  the  enemy  work¬ 
ing  in  that  quarter,  we  were  very  scep¬ 
tical;  only  in  the  conviction  that  the 
enemy  would  not  dare  to  charge  home, 
or  that  if  they  did  break  In  they  would 
be  heartily  glad  to  get  out  again,  was 
our  confidence  well  based.  But  that 
confidence,  based  on  solid  or  on  hollow 
grounds,  was  undoubtedly  a  source  of 
strength  to  us,  and  tended  to  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  the  community. 

These,  then,  were  some  of  tbe  causes 
by  which  we  were  saved  from  serious 
disaster.  It  Is  abundantly  clear  from 
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what  has  been  said  that  we  were  saved 
not  by  what  we  did  for  ourselves  so 
much  as  by  what  the  Chinese  refrained 
from  doing;  not  so  much  by  our  own 
foresight  as  by  an  unexpected  combi¬ 
nation  of  circumstances  over  which  we 
bad  little  or  no  control.  All  things 
seemed  to  work  together  for  our  salva¬ 
tion.  Intrigues  In  the  palace,  wind  and 
weather,  the  thoughtful  care  of  good 

Tbe  Oornbill  Uagutne. 


men  for  tbe  native  Christians,  the  rash 
impulses  of  the  Boxers  which  disclosed 
the  plot  against  us  before  Its  time,  the 
private  arrangements  of  Chinese  shop¬ 
keepers,  the  superstitions  of  the  Igno¬ 
rant,  the  rivalry  of  the  Allies— all  these 
combined  to  save  us.  Some  men  say 
we  had  extraordinary  luck.  But  they 
are  not  the  wise. 

Roland  Allen. 


A  NATION  OF  AMATEURS. 


It  is  no  longer  necessary  for  English¬ 
men  to  repel  the  charge  of  being  “a  na¬ 
tion  of  shopkeepers.”  Soon  after  that 
phrase  was  first  invented,  the  people  so 
designated  stood  alone  in  Europe  as  the 
only  people  which  never  bowed  the 
knee  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  sustained 
all  the  rest  by  its  desperate  tenacity  in 
a  war  of  twenty  years,  lavished  upon 
that  war  enormous  revenues  which  no 
other  nation  could  have  raised,  and 
emerged  from  it  the  foremost,  if  not  the 
strongest,  of  the  great  military  Powers. 
It  has  since  been  recognized,  and  often 
proved  during  the  past  century,  that 
Great  Britain,  like  the  United  States, 

I  has  a  reserve  of  warlike  force  not  to 
be  measured  by  its  military  armaments, 
though  amply  revealed  in  the  unchal¬ 
lenged  supremacy  of  the  British  fieet. 
Moreover  Great  Britain  has  ceased  to 
share  with  Holland  tbe  reproach, 
I  if  It  be  a  reproach,  of  being 
par  excellence,  a  shopkeeping  or 
trading  nation.  Germany,  for  instance, 
has  combined  in  a  remarkable  degree 
the  commercial  with  the  military  spirit, 
and,  while  it  maintains  a  most  formida¬ 
ble  army,  competes  with  us  on  equal 
terms  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  But 
though  our  neighbors  may  now  be  more 
disposed  to  rival  than  to  ridicule  our  en¬ 
ergy  in  trading,  and  do  full  Justice  to 
our  fighting  capacity,  it  is  to  be  feared 


that  they  have  formed  a  much  lower  es¬ 
timate  of  our  military  organization^ 
especially  as  illustrated  by  the  events- 
of  the  South  African  War.  When  maps 
of  our  own  territory  were  found  to  be¬ 
ta  tally  defective;  when  masses  of  troops 
were  hurled  persistently  and  recklessly 
against  almost  impregnable  positions^ 
imperfectly  reconnoitred;  when  scout¬ 
ing  was  habitually  and  scandalously 
neglected;  when  regiment  after  regi¬ 
ment  fell  into  some  trap  easy  to  fore¬ 
see;  when  isolated  bodies  of  soldiers 
were  constantly  left  out  of  touch  with 
the  main  army,  and  surrendered  for 
want  of  ammunition  or  support;  when 
British  guns  were  captured  wholesale, 
and  Boer  guns  were  carried  off  within 
sight  of  our  cavalry  by  ox-teams  trav- 
llng  but  two  or  three  miles  an  hour; 
when  Boer  “commandos”  supposed  to 
be  flying  and  demoralized,  turned 
again  and  again  on  their  pursuers,  cut 
off  our  supplies,  broke  up  our  line  of 
railway  communication,  and  escaped 
to  renew  their  attacks  in  some  new 
quarter— when  many  of  these  blunders 
were  actually  witnessed  by  foreign  ob¬ 
servers,  and  all  were  not  only  reported 
but  exaggerated  by  the  Continental 
press— when,  too,  it  was  remembered 
that  we  had  a  numerical  superiority  of 
four  to  one  over  our  enemies,  who  had 
no  military  discipline  or  experience— 
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we  cannot  wonder  that  our  national 
reputation,  not  for  military  courage, 
but  for  military  resource  and  skill  in 
the  art  of  war,  has  suffered  greatly  in 
the  eyes  of  hostile,  if  not  of  friendly, 
^a’ltlcs.  Not  that  any  of  these,  unless 
blinded  by  prejudice,  could  fall  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  many  disadvantages  un- 
<ler  which  the  campaign  was  conducted 
on  our  side  at  a  distance  of  nearly  7,000 
miles,  the  intrepid  gallantry  shown  in 
«o  many  hopeless  frontal  attacks,  the 
admirable  fortitude  of  those  who  de¬ 
fended  Ladysmith,  Kimberley  and  Ma- 
feking,  the  excellent  strategy  of  Lord 
Roberts,  the  heroic  obstinacy  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Baden-Powell,  and  all  the  brilliant 
incidents  which  have  gone  far  to  re¬ 
deem  our  military  prestige  from  the  sin¬ 
ister  effect  of  all  the  “regrettable  inci¬ 
dents”  recorded  in  the  despatches.  No 
•competent  foreign  critic  would  dispar¬ 
age  the  virtues  of  British  soldiers  or 
British  officers,  but  he  would  assuredly 
say,  and  not  without  reason,  that,  con¬ 
spicuous  as  they  are,  these  virtues  are 
essentially  the  virtues  of  the  amateur, 
and  not  of  the  professional,  arising 
from  the  native  vigor  of  our  national 
temperament,  and  not  from  intelligent 
education  or  training.  It  is  certainly 
worth  our  while  to  consider  how  far 
this  Judgment  is  true,  whether  the  weak¬ 
ness  thus  disclosed  is  confined  to  our 
military  system  or  extends  to  other  de¬ 
partments  of  national  life,  whether,  in 
short,  we  might  not  be  called  “A  Na¬ 
tion  of  Amateurs”  with  more  justice 
than  “A  Nation  of  Shopkeepers,”  and  if 
oo,  what  are  the  causes  of  this  national 
•characteristic,  and  what  (if  any)  the 
Temedy. 

Of  course,  the  word  “amateur,”  In  Its 
■original  sense,  denotes  one  who  does 
work  for  love  and  not  for  money — ^be¬ 
cause  he  enjoys  It,  and  not  because  It 
is  his  professional  duty,  or  his  means 
of  livelihood.  But  It  would  be  easy  to 
show  that  so  rigorous  a  definition  would 
not  cover  all  the  popular  conceptions  of 


what  may  be  called,  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  “amateurism,”  the  essence  of 
which  lies  in  the  spirit,  rather  than  in 
the  motive,  of  action.  Professionals 
may  enjoy  the  work  for  which  they  are 
paid;  amateurs  may  be  as  earnest  and 
patient  in  their  labors  as  if  their  daily 
bread  depended  on  them.  Cricketers 
qualified  to  represent  the  “Gentlemen” 
against  the  “Players”  are  picked  from 
thousands,  and  must  have  taken  almost 
as  much  pains  in  practising  the  game 
as  if  they  were  professionals;  workmen, 
imbued  with  the  doctrines  of  the  New 
Trades  Unionism,  may  potter  over  their 
work  just  as  if  they  were  the  merest 
amateurs.  Upon  the  whole,  however, 
those  who  adopt  a  calling  as  their  busi¬ 
ness  in  life,  who  know  that  neglect  of  it 
may  entail  the  loss  of  their  employ¬ 
ment,  and  for  whom  conscientious  en¬ 
ergy  is  the  road  to  promotion,  will  have 
been  prepared  for  it  by  a  more  careful 
training,  and  will  devote  their  best 
powers  to  it  with  a  more  painstaking 
zeal,  than  if  they  had  no  other  incentive 
than  natural  inclination  and  a  hope  of 
honorable  distinction.  In  the  larger 
and  more  important  sense,  then,  ama¬ 
teurs  are  men  who  are  not  braced  op 
to  a  high  standard  of  effort  and  pro¬ 
ficiency  by  a  knowledge  that  failure  may 
Involve  ruin,  who  seldom  fully  realize 
the  difficulties  of  success  against 
trained  competitors,  and  who  therefore 
rebel  against  the  drudgery  of  profes¬ 
sional  drill  and  methodical  instruction. 

If  a  nation  is  to  be  judged  by  the 
character  and  habits  of  its  upper  classes 
Great  Britain  has  surely  a  unique  claim 
to  be  entitled  “A  Nation  of  Amateurs.” 
There  may  be  more  great  millionaires  In 
America,  but  in  no  country  of  the  world 
is  there  a  “leisure-class”  to  be  com¬ 
pared  in  numbers  or  infiuence  with  that 
which  overspreads  this  country.  It  Is 
represented  not  only  by  all  the  parks 
and  other  “gentlemen’s  places”  thickly 
dotted  over  every  county,  but  still  more 
by  the  miles  upon  miles  of  London 
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bouses  in  which  no  one  could  live  on 
less  than  some  three  thousand  a  year, 
aud  by  the  handsome  villas  encircling 
so  many  provincial  towns,  or  fringing 
the  French  and  Italian  Kiviera.  No 
doubt  many  of  these  residences  belong 
to  owners  still  actively  engaged  in  lu¬ 
crative  professions  or  trades,  but  myri¬ 
ads  upon  myriads  of  them  belong  to 
dormant  partners,  or  people  deriving 
tbeir  whole  income  from  investments. 
In  fact,  we  are  no  lessa  nation  of  annui¬ 
tants  than  a  nation  of  amateurs,  for  in 
no  other  country  is  there  an  equal,  or 
nearly  equal,  proportion  of  citizens  liv¬ 
ing  on  the  proceeds  of  accumulated 
wealth.  These  are  the  people  who,  if 
they  do  not  keep  yachts  or  packs  of 
bounds,  or  racing  stables,  can  indulge 
in  every  luxury  that  heart  could  wish, 
including  that  of  paying  some  two  hun¬ 
dred  a  year  for  each  son  at  a  public 
school  and  somewhat  more  for  each  son 
at  College.  It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  no 
leisure-class  ever  used  its  wealth  and 
privileges  with  so  little  selfishness  and 
so  much  public  spirit  The  amount  of 
unpaid  public  service  rendered  by  vol¬ 
unteers  in  this  country  is  beyond  all 
precedent  and  exceeds  all  calculation. 
It  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  a 
great  part  of  it  is  rendered  by  country 
gentlemen,  whose  powers  and  preroga¬ 
tives  have  been  greatly  curtailed  of 
late  by  legislation.  We  may  justly  be 
proud  of  the  fact  that  “amateurs”  car¬ 
ry  on,  without  remuneration,  the  entire 
work  of  Parliament  in  both  Houses  (not 
to  mention  the  preliminaries  of  canvas¬ 
sing),  as  well  as  that  of  County  Coun¬ 
cils,  Municipal  Councils  and  School 
Boards;  that  criminal  justice  is  largely 
and  well  administered  by  amateur 
magistrates,  not,  however,  without  the 
aid  of  professional  clerks;  that  amateur 
members  of  commissions  and  commit¬ 
tees  supersede  the  necessity  of  keeping 
an  army  of  salaried  ofilcials;  that  hos¬ 
pitals,  no  less  than  religious  and  phil¬ 
anthropic  societies,  are  chiefly  man- 
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aged  by  amateurs;  that  amateur  en¬ 
thusiasm  initiates  and  inspires  almost 
every  sound  measure  for  the  public 
good.  It  is  doubtless  the  spirit  of  in¬ 
dependence  and  self-reliance  fostered 
by  all  this  amateur  energy  that  fits 
Englishmen  to  act  for  themselves  in 
distant  lands  among  alien  populations, 
and  has  done  much  to  build  up  our  Co¬ 
lonial  Empire.  And  yet  we  must  not 
shut  our  eyes  to  “the  defects  of  our  vir¬ 
tues.”  The  young  Englishman  of  this 
great  leisure-class  is  no  dandy  and  no 
coward,  but  be  is  an  amateur  bom  and 
bred,  with  an  amateur’s  lack  of  train¬ 
ing,  an  amateur’s  contempt  for  method, 
and  an  amateur’s  ideal  of  life.  The 
struggle  for  existence  and  the  survival 
of  the  fittest  are  unknown  to  him.  He 
may  have  learned  valuable  lessons  in 
the  schoolroom  under  a  well-trained 
governess,  but  at  a  preparatory  school 
and  a  public  school  be  finds  himself  un¬ 
der  untrained  masters  and  among 
schoolfellows  who  are  mostly  amateurs 
and  hardly  that  in  their  studies,  while 
they  are  almost  professionals  in  their 
games.  If  be  is  destined  for  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  he  discovers  that  no  exam¬ 
ination-test  whatever  is  required  by 
either  University  for  admission,  and  that 
at  most  Colleges  the  entrance  examina¬ 
tion  is  such  as  any  well-taught  boy  of 
fifteen  could  pass  with  ease.  As  for 
Responsions,  the  intermediate  examina¬ 
tions  and  the  final  examinations,  a 
minimum  of  Industry  will  sufiSce  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  pass-degree,  and,  if  tolerably  well 
conducted,  he  may  get  creditably 
through  a  University  course  on  the 
maxim  of  “pleasure  first  and  duty  after¬ 
wards.”  Then  comes  the  question  of 
his  future  career,  but  this  has  no  ter¬ 
rors  for  him.  If  he  is  an  eldest  son,  he 
often  looks  for  bis  maintenance  to  a 
liberal  allowance,  and  perhaps  to  a 
mariage  de  convenance;  if  he  is  a  young¬ 
er  son,  he  knows  that  no  “learned”  pro¬ 
fession,  except  the  medical,  is  barred 
against  incompetence.  The  competition 
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for  the  Home  and  Indian  Civil  Service 
is  severe  enough  to  demand  real  men¬ 
tal  exertion  and  skilful  cramming,  and 
this,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  not  con¬ 
ducted  on  amateur  principles.  But 
there  is  now  an  infinite  variety  of  open¬ 
ings  for  candidates  of  good  antecedents 
but  with  no  qualifications.  One  of  the 
widest  of  these  is  tuition,  in  all  its 
branches,  and  I  have  sometimes  re¬ 
marked  that  a  young  man’s  eagerness 
to  teach  seemed  to  be  in  direct  propor¬ 
tion  to  his  incapacity  of  learning.  The 
Colonies,  though  somewhat  overstocked 
with  graduates,  still  absorb  a  good 
many  residual  products  of  the 
University,  and  “the  City”  swarms 
with  youths  of  refined  manners  and 
breeding  who  have  never  dreamed 
of  preparing  themselves  for  any 
form  of  commercial  business.  In 
short,  the  immense  magnitude  and 
infiuence  of  the  leisure-class  in  this 
country— of  men  who  can  afford  to  be 
amateurs  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave— 
infects  with  the  amateur  spirit  the 
much  larger  class  between  the  aristoc¬ 
racy  and  the  bourgeoisie,  many  of  whom 
are  sons  and  brothers  of  men  with  large 
fortunes,  and  most  of  whom  borrow 
their  sentiments  and  tone  from  those 
whom  they  envy. 

Of  no  profession  is  this  so  true  as  it 
is  of  the  Army,  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  recent  Army  reforms  have  left  the 
British  ofiBcer  almost  as  much  an  ama¬ 
teur  as  ever.  Under  the  old  purchase- 
system  he  could  hardly  be  otherwise. 
Owing  his  original  nomination  to  favor, 
having  bought  his  commission,  having 
to  pay  for  each  successive  step  of  his 
promotion,  and  well  knowing  that  his 
profession  was  deliberately .  guarded 
against  the  intrusion  of  poor  men,  he 
could  not  be  seriously  blamed  for  re¬ 
garding  it  from  an  amateur  point  of 
view.  The  actual  introduction  of  com- 
petltive  examination,  the  nominal  intro¬ 
duction  of  Promotion  by  Merit,  and  the 
institution  of  Autumn  Manoeuvres,  have 


done  something  to  raise  the  standard 
of  culture  among  officers,  and  even  to 
inspire  them  with  a  certain  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  military  science.  But  these  im¬ 
provements  have  failed  to  eradicate 
their  hereditary  and  traditional  spirit 
of  “amateurism.”  Few  civilians  are 
competent  to  criticize  the  defects  of  our 
military  system,  and  I  have  certainly 
no  claim  to  be  one  of  them.  But  there 
are  many  signs  of  weakness  in  it  which 
are  matters  of  common  knowledge,  and 
others  which  have  been  forced  upon 
public  attention  by  the  humiliating  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  South  African  War.  I 
do  not  include  among  the  sources  of 
this  weakness  the  fact  that  a  civilian 
and  not  a  soldier,  is  usually  Minister  of 
War,  for  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  a  con¬ 
trary  rule  would  be  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  the  essential  conditions  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  government  The  present  out¬ 
cry  against  the  War  Office  is  natural 
enough,  and  may  prove  to  be  well 
founded,  when  the  promised  Inquiry 
takes  effect;  but  it  is  by  no  means  self- 
evident  that  our  recent  shortcomings 
have  been  mainly  due  to  civilian  mis¬ 
management,  and  I,  for  one,  shall  be 
surprised  if  they  are  not  traced  directly 
to  errors  of  judgment  on  the  part  of 
military  experts  in  high  places.  But 
the  constitution  of  the  so-called  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Defence  within  the  Cabinet  is 
assuredly  open  to  grave  objection.  Con¬ 
sidering  that  it  is  this  body,  rarely  sum¬ 
moned,  and  qualified  only  by  general 
ability  and  good  intentions,  which  Is 
solely  responsible  for  organizing  and 
even  directing  the  defence  of  the  Em¬ 
pire,  it  may  well  be  regarded  as  a  su¬ 
preme  and  typical  example  of  amateur 
administration.  In  the  highest  rank  of 
the  Army,  there  is,  happily,  no  want  of 
men  like  the  late  Sir  Donald  Stewart, 
Lord  Wolseley,  Lord  Roberts,  Sir  Red- 
vers  Buller  and  Lord  Kitchener,  who, 
whatever  their  original  gifts  or  educa¬ 
tion,  have  been  trained  in  the  school  of 
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actual  warfare,  have  learned  every  de¬ 
tail  of  the  military  art  in  the  field,  and 
are  equal  In  practical  knowledge  of  it 
to  the  ablest  veterans  of  foreign  armies. 
If,  however,  we  look  a  little  below  this 
highest  rank  can  it  be  said  that  favorit¬ 
ism  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  commands,  or  that  most  of  the 
deplorable  mistakes  which  have  cost  us 
so  dear  have  not  been  precisely  the  mis¬ 
takes  which  amateur  commanders 
would  be  likely  to  commit  and  which 
professional  training  would  have  taught 
them  to  avoid?  Not  that  professional 
training  or  even  military  experience  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  make  a  cau¬ 
tious  and  masterful  general,  so  long  as 
be  is  desperately  in  earnest,  and  is  not 
tainted  with  the  amateur  spirit.  The 
most  successful  Boer  leaders  had  re¬ 
ceived  little  education,  had  undergone 
no  competitive  examinations,  had 
passed  through  no  Staff  College,  had 
never  studied  the  history  of  great  cam¬ 
paigns  and  sieges,  would  have  been 
hopelessly  unable  to  “get  an  army  out 
of  Hyde  Park,”  and  had  never  com¬ 
manded  a  body  of  regular  soldiers  in 
the  field.  Yet  they  out-generalled  and 
outwitted,  again  and  again,  British  offi¬ 
cers  of  high  reputation  who  had  enjoyed 
all  these  advantages— and  that,  with 
small  forces  of  undisciplined  men, 
rather  farmers  than  soldiers,  and  often 
encumbered  with  their  wives  and  fam¬ 
ilies.  The  causes  of  their  success,  and 
of  our  frequent  reverses,  have  not  yet 
been  fully  explained.  But  one  thing  is 
certain— that,  while  they  were  not  pro¬ 
fessionals  in  training,  they  were  not 
amateurs  in  spirit.  Having  for  their 
single  object  the  defeat  of  their  enemy, 
they  were  hampered  by  no  rules  of  mil¬ 
itary  etiquette  and  few  scruples  of  mil¬ 
itary  honor,  exercising  the  utmost  in-, 
genuity  and  sparing  no  pains  to  inflict 
the  greatest  possible  injury  upon  our 
troops  with  the  least  possible  injury  to 
themselves,  allowing  ns  to  claim  bar¬ 
ren  victories  so  long  as  their  own  losses 


were  much  smaller,  and  retreating 
shamelessly  from  strong  positions  if  by 
so  doing  they  could  draw  us  on  to  as¬ 
sault  still  more  formidable  positions  in 
the  rear.  For  once  they  met  their  match 
in  Baden-Powell;  but  who  can  say  that 
when  the  history  of  the  war  comes  to 
be  written,  their  improvised  but  scien¬ 
tific  generalship  will  not  be  the  most 
striking  feature  of  it? 

This  efficiency  of  Boer  generalship 
could  not  have  been  foreseen,  but  the 
deficiency  of  our  own  in  the  vigilance 
which  is  the  better  part  of  strategicat 
valor  is  just  what  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected.  The  British  officer  is  made  out 
of  the  best  materials  to  be  found  in  alf 
Christendom.  He  is  usually  of  gentle 
birth,  and  of  sound  physique,  fortified; 
by  the  athletic  exercises  and  animated 
by  the  honorable  traditions  of  English 
public  schools,  brave,  courteous,  self- 
respecting,  careful  of  his  men,  willinjt 
to  share  their  hardships,  and  ready,  at 
a  pinch,  to  bear  their  burdens.  But  at 
all  events,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  his 
career,  he  seldom  takes  his  profession 
seriously,  and  is  hardly  encouraged  to 
do  so.  There  is  little  enough  “shop” 
talked  in  mess-rooms,  and  little  real  en¬ 
thusiasm  except  for  sporting  and  social 
amusements;  military  duties  are  not 
evaded,  but  they  are  regarded  by  most 
as  a  “bore;”  the  young  officer  is  Impa¬ 
tient  to  put  off  his  uniform,  and  “leave” 
occupies  a  much  larger  space  in  his 
mind  than  opportunities  of  smart  and 
useful  service.  He  is  not  indolent,  or 
he  would  not  be  a  typical  Englishman; 
on  the  contrary,  he  is  full  of  sports¬ 
manlike  energy,  and  slack  only  In  that 
which  concerns  the  dally  routine  of  his 
vocation— and  ought  to  bear  on  bis  ad¬ 
vancement.  To  him,  even  Autumn 
Manoeuvres  are  not  so  much  a  means  of 
learning  his  craft  and  earning  credit 
with  bis  superiors,  as  a  laborious  game 
in  which  neither  success  will  bring  re¬ 
ward  nor  failure  entail  the  loss  of  his 
trip  to  Scotland.  The  prospect  of  ac- 
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tlve  service.  It  is  true,  rouses  the  nobler 
qualities  of  bis  nature,  and  no  English¬ 
man  of  middle  age,  or  past  mid¬ 
dle  age,  whatever  may  be  his 
private  opinions  about  war,  can  help 
being  proud  of  the  modest  but  gallant 
spirit  in  which  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  his  Juniors  have  gone  out  to  uphold 
the  honor  of  the  flag  in  South  Africa. 
But  it  must  be  confessed,  with  sadness, 
that  amateur  habits  and  ideas  cannot 
be  shaken  off  at  will  on  a  toilsome 
march  or  on  a  fleld  of  battle.  There  is 
a  deplorable  family  likeness  among  our 
many  disasters  in  South  Africa  which 
Is  highly  suggestive  of  a  common  origin, 
that  origin  being  the  self-confldence 
and  carelessness  of  “amateurism."  The 
oflJcer  who  has  never  been  punished  for 
grave  blunders,  and  has  thought  it  a 
Joke  to  fall  into  an  ambush  on  Salis¬ 
bury  Plain,  Is  only  too  likely  to  be  out¬ 
manoeuvred  by  an  astute  Boer  farmer, 
Ignorant  of  regular  tactics,  but  always 
on  the  alert,  and  possessed  by  the  grim 
earnestness  of  Cromwell.  Manly  games 
are  an  excellent  preparation  for  mili¬ 
tary  training,  but  they  are  no  substitute 
for  it,  and  no  esprit  de  corps  will  make 
np  for  the  invaluable  habit  of  being  al¬ 
ways  on  the  gut  vive.  It  may  be  that  in 
the  Peninsula  a  bayonet-charge  like  a 
rush  at  football  might  prevail  against 
a  visible  line  of  Infantry,  armed  only 
with  muskets,  and  standing  in  the  open 
a  hundred  yards  off.  But  it  ought 
surely  to  have  been  realized  that  a  sim¬ 
ilar  charge  directed  against  invisible 
enemies,  armed  with  rifles,  and  lying  in 
pits  a  thousand  yards  off,  would  prob¬ 
ably  result  in  an  unavoidable  repulse. 
Yet  Quixotic  attacks  of  this  kind,  as 
well  as  inexplicable  surprises  and  re¬ 
treats,  have  been  of  constant  recur- 
*  rence,  and  some  of  the  mild  censures 
which  have  appeared,  as  issued  from 
headquarters,  have  been  rather  those  of 
an  umpire  commenting  upon  the  Au¬ 
tumn  Manoeuvres  than  of  a  general 
commanding  an  army  in  presence  of 


the  enemy.  Perhaps,  if  the  real  truth 
were  known,  part  of  the  blame  which 
seems  to  rest  upon  our  oflScers  ought  to 
be  shared  by  the  private  soldiers.  On 
the  other  hand  it  can  never  be  known 
how  much  commissioned  ofllcers  owe  to 
non-commissioned  officers,  who  since 
the  days  of  Wellington  have  been  the 
backbone  of  British  regiments,  and  of¬ 
ten  do  much  to  supply  the  want  of  pro¬ 
fessional  capacity  in  their  superiors. 

The  exception  is  said  to  prove  the 
rule,  and  certainly  the  flne  perform¬ 
ances  of  our  Artillery  and  Engineers  in 
South  Africa  constitute  a  very  marked 
and  suggestive  exception  to  the  general 
conduct  of  military  operations.  For 
these  branches  of  the  Army  are  precise¬ 
ly  those  which  owe  most  to  professional 
training,  and  which  display  most  of  the 
professional  spirit.  Moreover,  the  for¬ 
mer  had  the  assistance  of  highly 
trained  Volunteer  Engineers  drafted  in 
from  the  service  of  railway  companies. 
But  the  contrast  between  the  general 
type  of  our  military  officers  and  that  of 
our  naval  officers  is  still  more  signifi¬ 
cant  Naval  cadets  and  midshipmen 
are  chiefly  drawn  from  the  same 
classes  as  subalterns  in  the  Army,  but 
they  have  received  from  an  early  age 
a  far  more  special  training,  and— what 
is  all  important— they  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  individual  responsibility  from 
the  very  outset  of  their  careers.  There 
is  no  lounging  in  barracks  for  sailors; 
even  in  harbor  they  are  never  idle,  and, 
when  their  ships  are  at  sea,  they  are 
always  practically  on  active  service.  In 
the  daily  and  nightly  conflict  with  the 
elements,  and  the  constant  exigencies 
of  nautical  life,  the  sailor  learns  a  readi¬ 
ness  and  resource  which  do  not  fall  him 
on  shore  as  a  member  of  a  Naval  Bri¬ 
gade,  and  if  his  nerve  is  no  longer 
strung  up  by  the  perils  of  the  rigging 
in  times  of  storm,  a  perpetual  demand 
is  made  on  his  Intelligence  by  all  the 
modern  complications  of  naval  equip¬ 
ment.  The  youngest  midshipman  can- 
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not  escape  these  practical  tests  of  ap¬ 
titude  for  his  profession;  though  a  mere 
boy,  he  must  at  least  be  able  to  com¬ 
mand  a  boat,  and  even  now  may  have 
to  lead  a  boarding  party  up  the  side  of 
an  enemy’s  vessel.  When  he  attains 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  and  commander, 
an  ever-increasing  burden  of  responsi¬ 
bility  is  laid  upon  him,  and,  as  captain, 
he  is  made  to  feel  the  solitary  weight  of 
the  Empire.  It  should  be  added  that 
selection  by  merit  governs  the  higher 
appointments  in  the  Navy  far  more  ef¬ 
fectively  than  those  in  the  Army,  of 
which  the  whole  Service  is  quite  well 
aware.  The  result  is  that  a  British 
naval  officer,  whatever  his  virtues  or 
faults,  is  certainly  no  amateur.  The 
proverbial  heartiness  of  his  bearing 
conceals  not  only  a  keen  sense  of  pro¬ 
fessional  duty,  but  a  deep  self-reliance 
and  a  conscious  ability  to  face  unfore¬ 
seen  emergencies.  The  highest  gifts  of 
tactical  skill  may  of  course  be  as  rare 
among  admirals  as  among  generals,  but 
few  will  dispute  that,  if  our  soldiers 
had  been  like  our  sailors,  and  our  mili¬ 
tary  officers  like  our  naval  officers,  the 
course  of  the  late  war  might  have  been 
very  different. 

The  same  amateur  spirit  which  crip¬ 
ples  the  Army  pervades  nearly  the 
whole  of  what  is  called  professional  and 
public  life  in  this  country.  Let  us  first 
look  at  the  Bar.  While  the  young  law 
student  who  is  destined  to  be  a  solicitor 
has  long  been  subjected  to  a  tolerably 
severe  training,  tested  by  strict  exami¬ 
nations,  a  young  law  student  “reading” 
for  the  Bar  used  to  be  qualified  by  no 
test  whatever,  and,  until  quite  lately, 
might  obtain  his  call  on  producing  evi¬ 
dence  of  having  attended  lectures  (per¬ 
haps  half  asleep),  or  having  been  given 
“the  run”  of  a  barrister’s  chambers. 
Even  now,  legal  education  is  in  its  in¬ 
fancy,  and  the  Bar-examination,  though 
compulsory,  is  notoriously  worthless  as 
a  proof  of  learning  or  professional  com¬ 
petence.  Those  students  who  have  stud¬ 


ied  law  at  the  University  possess  at 
least  a  basis  for  their  subsequent  ap¬ 
prenticeship,  and  may,  if  they  choose» 
pick  up  a  great  deal  of  practical  law 
in  the  chambers  of  a  conveyancer  or 
barrister  in  good  practice.  But  to  go 
into  the  chambers  of  a  conveyancer,  for 
instance,  without  having  mastered  the 
Law  of  Real  Property,  is  like  being 
turned  loose  on  the  classics  without  dic¬ 
tionary  or  grammar,  for  very  few  law¬ 
yers  undertake  to  Instruct  their  pupils, 
who  are  mostly  dependent  on  help  from 
their  fellow-novices.  So  far  as  training 
is  concerned,  nine-tenths  of  young  bar¬ 
risters  are  essentially  amateurs  at  start¬ 
ing.  It  might  be  supposed  that  compe¬ 
tition  would  soon  convert  them  Into 
professionals,  in  spirit  at  least,  and  so 
it  does  in  many  cases.  But  the  abso¬ 
lute  predominance  of  interest  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  briefs  among  juniors,  and 
the  knowledge  that  no  degree  of  merit 
will  command  success  without  interest, 
has  a  sensible  effect  in  perpetuating 
the  amateur  spirit  It  is  true  that  In 
the  higher  stages  of  a  barrister’s  career, 
incompetence  is  pretty  sure  to  be  found 
out  and  punished  by  a  loss  of  practice; 
it  is  true,  also,  that  a  rising  barrister’s 
efforts  are  stimulated  by  enormous  fees 
and  the  prospect  of  splendid  prizes,  but 
it  is  then  too  late  to  make  himself  an 
accomplished  lawyer,  and  the  fiagrantly 
unscientific  character  of  the  English 
Law  is  not  unconnected  with  the  ama¬ 
teur  education  of  those  who,  as  counsel, 
draftsmen  or  judges  ultimately  frame 
and  mould  it 

The  clerical  profession  is  still  more 
evidently  the  profession  of  amateurs, 
because  there  is  still  less  pretence  of 
training  for  it,  and  the  infiuence  of 
competition  among  those  who  embrace 
it  is  far  weaker.  The  instruction  griven 
in  Theology  at  the  Universities  Is,  ne 
doubt,  much  better  than  it  was,  and  a 
much  larger  number  of  University  can¬ 
didates  for  Holy  Orders  are  glad  to 
avail  themselves  of  it.  But  an  ever-ln- 
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creasing  number  of  young  curates  have 
not  received  a  University  education  at 
all,  nor  is  Theology,  after  all,  the  main 
qualification  for  parochial  work.  This 
can  only  be  learnt  in  large  parishes  un¬ 
der  such  men  as  the  late  Dean  Vaughan. 
Unhappily,  very  few  young  curates  have 
been  so  trained,  while  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  have  passed  through  so-called  The¬ 
ological  Training  Colleges,  where  they 
often  imbibe  a  spirit  of  priestly  free¬ 
masonry  only  too  professional,  and  a 
Ritualistic  bias  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  broad  and  sober  principles  of  the 
National  Church.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
ministers  of  that  church  have  seldom 
cultivated  pastoral  attainments,  they 
surpass  any  other  class  in  this  country 
or  abroad  In  their  general  superiority  to 
mercenary  conceptions  of  duty.  Let 
the  actual  work  of  thousands  among 
our  clergy  be  compared  with  the  mini¬ 
mum  which  they  are  ofiBclally  bound  to 
perform,  or  could  be  censured  for  neg¬ 
lecting,  and  we  shall  find  reason  to  ad¬ 
mire  them,  as  true  representatives  of 
English  public  spirit  in  Its  noblest  as¬ 
pect 

Strange  to  say,  the  higher  branches 
of  the  great  educational  profession  are 
strongholds  of  amateurism.  The  mas¬ 
ters  and  mistresses  of  elementary 
schools  are  now  well  trained,  and  even 
when  they  teach  mechanically,  they 
teach  as  persons  who  have  grasped  the 
difilculties  of  teaching,  and  mean  busi¬ 
ness,  as  most  professionals  do.  But 
what  of  the  masters  at  the  great  public 
schools,  grammar  schools  and  private 
academies,  or  of  the  great  multitude  of 
private  tutors  who  keep  boarding 
houses  or  “coach”  pupils  in  their  own 
homes.  Not  a  twentieth  of  them  have 
received  any  training  whatever,  or  have 
the  smallest  idea  that  anything  beyond 
a  certain  amount  of  scholarship  and  a 
certain  power  of  commanding  attention 
Is  required  for  teaching  young  people. 
A  good  scholar,  with  a  good  athletic 
record,  and  a  good  manner  with  boys 


may  notoriously  aspire  to  win  the  high¬ 
est  prizes  of  the  educational  profession, 
without  a  tincture  of  “psedagogy.” 
Now,  it  must  be  granted  that  “pseda- 
gogy.”  Is  a  repulsive  phrase,  and,  what 
is  more,  that  much  is  to  be  said  for 
looking  upon  good  teaching  as  a  gift 
rather  than  as  an  art.  Probably  there 
are  no  better  teachers  in  England  than 
university  coaches,  especially  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  who  are  often  little  older  than 
their  disciples  and  perfectly  innocent  of 
“paedagogy,”  but  extremely  competent 
to  deal  sympathetically  with  difficulties 
which  they  have  recently  felt  and  over¬ 
come  for  themselves.  Almost  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  much-abused  “cram¬ 
mers,”  who  have  seldom  been  profes¬ 
sionally  trained,  but  teach  a  great  deal 
in  a  very  short  time,  and  whose  meth¬ 
ods  their  rivals  at  school  and  colleges 
would  do  well  to  Imitate  instead  of 
abusing.  But  then  coaches  and  cram¬ 
mers  are  usually  very  clever  men;  they 
give  their  pupils  a  great  deal  of  individ¬ 
ual  attention,  and  their  pupils  have 
very  strong  motives  for  industry.  It  is 
teachers  of  average  ability  instructing 
pupils  of  average  industry,  not  Individ¬ 
ually  but  in  classes,  who  specially 
need  training— not  of  necessity  in  train¬ 
ing  colleges,  but  through  close  attend¬ 
ance  at  lessons  given  by  masters  of 
tried  experience.  A  good  beginning  of 
such  training  has  already  been  made  at 
the  Universities,  and  If  It  were  once 
known  not  only  that  certificates  of 
teaching  capacity  would  be  a  passport 
to  educational  appointments,  but  that 
approved  teaching  capacity  would  earn 
educational  promotion,  tnere  would  be 
far  less  of  the  amateur  spirit  In  our  sec¬ 
ondary  schools. 

The  prevalence  of  this  spirit  in  Brit¬ 
ish  Agriculture  and  British  Commerce 
is  equally  difficult  to  explain,  for  here 
it  might  be  suposed  that  self-interest 
would  effectually  banish  it.  Yet  so  it 
is.  The  British  farmer  has  been  more 
or  less  an  amateur  from  time  immemo- 
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rial,  disdainful  of  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion,  obstinately  addicted  to  old-fash¬ 
ioned  practices,  and  seldom  looking 
upon  his  business  as  one  In  which  he 
may  possibly  make  his  fortune.  It  Is 
true,  he  does  better  on  the  whole  than 
squires  who  take  up  farming  as  a  pas¬ 
time,  or  even  than  purely  scientific  ag¬ 
riculturists,  because  he  is  a  shrewd 
master  of  small  economics  and  hard 
bargains,  risking  little  or  nothing  in 
speculative  expenditure.  But  he  is  too 
much  of  a  squireen  at  heart  to  be  an 
expert  in  account-keeping,  allows  mid¬ 
dlemen  to  run  away  with  a  great  part 
of  his  profits,  and  is  incorrigibly  slow 
in  adapting  himself  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  market.  Gardeners,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  are  true  professionals,  and  if  our 
farmers  would  only  imitate  the  energy 
and  ingenuity  which  have  enriched  our 
public  and  private  gardens,  we  might 
hear  less  of  agricultural  depression.  Of 
course,  the  vast  mercantile  class  in  this 
country,  from  the  merchant-prince  to 
the  retail  shopkeeper,  is  business-like 
and  far-sighted,  compared  with  the  ag¬ 
ricultural  class,  yet  even  here  the  ama¬ 
teur  spirit  makes  itself  Injuriously  felt. 
Special  branches  of  business,  like  those 
of  actuaries,  chartered  accountants  and 
engineers,  are  guarded  against  Incom¬ 
petence  by  strict  professional  tests,  but 
with  the  great  mass  of  traders  it  is  far 
otherwise.  How  many  English  manu¬ 
facturers  or  merchants,  for  Instance, 
dealing  with  foreign  countries,  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  commercial  ge¬ 
ography,  or  of  the  requirements  of  na¬ 
tive  customers  in  various  parts  of  the 
world?  I  have  been  informed,  on  good 
authority,  that  in  the  hardware  trade 
with  Spain,  the  correspondence  is  main¬ 
ly  conducted  by  German  clerks,  simply 
because  English  clerks  will  not  trouble 
themselves  to  learn  the  Spanish  lan¬ 
guage.  At  all  events  it  is  admitted  that 
our  German  rivals,  actuated  by  an  ex¬ 
clusively  professional  spirit,  shrinking 
from  no  drudgery,  and  satisfied  with 


very  few  holidays  and  luxuries,  are 
successfully  challenging  our  commer¬ 
cial  supremacy.  Nor  can  we  forget  the 
modern  intrusion  of  “amateurism”  in 
its  worst  form  and  on  the  largest  scale 
into  the  management  of  the  greatest 
commercial  undertakings.  The  disclos¬ 
ures  in  the  Hooley  case  must  have 
opened  the  eyes  of  simple  investors  and 
of  the  innocent  public  to  the  gross 
abuses  connected  with  the  amateur 
direction  of  companies.  It  has  been 
clearly  proved  that  men  of  the  highest 
rank  or  position,  wholly  Ignorant  of 
business  and  seeking  only  to  make  an 
income,  are  willing  not  only  to  accept 
gratuitous  qualifications— which  in  it¬ 
self  is  a  fraud  upon  shareholders— hut 
to  sell  their  names  as  decoys  for  large 
sums  of  money.  In  such  practices  we 
have  a  complete  exposure  of  “amateur¬ 
ism.”  For,  if  the  presence  of  amateur 
directors  on  a  Board  has  any  value 
whatever.  It  lies  in  the  security  which 
it  is  supposed  to  afford  against  dishon¬ 
est  speculations  with  shareholders’ 
money,  inasmuch  as  these  directors  are 
bound  over,  so  to  speak,  in  heavy  recog¬ 
nizances  of  honor  to  insist  on  straight¬ 
forward  dealings.  What  are  these  recog¬ 
nizances  worth,  and  what  are  we  to 
think  of  the  City  men  who  choose  and 
welcome  these  West-end  colleagues,  as 
if  their  names  were  worth  everything 
and  knowledge  of  City  business  (which 
they  hardly  profess)  were  worth  noth¬ 
ing?  Can  It  be  that  our  City  men  are 
not  in  their  hearts  amateurs  also? 

If  we  prosecute  the  same  Inquiry  into 
the  Home  Civil  Service  and  into  politi¬ 
cal  life,  we  shall  be  led  to  a  similar  con¬ 
clusion.  Until  quite  lately,  Bright’s  de¬ 
scription  of  the  Civil  Service  as  a  gi¬ 
gantic  system  of  outdoor  relief  for 
younger  sons  of  the  landed  aristocracy, 
was  not  as  extravagant  as  it  sounds  to 
us,  now  that  appointments  have  been 
thrown  open  to  competitive  examina¬ 
tion.  Yet  even  now,  whatever  may  be 
said  against  commercial  morality  in  the 
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administration  of  companies,  no  one 
would  think  of  comparing  the  standard 
and  atmosphere  of  work  in  a  mer¬ 
chant’s  office  with  the  languor  prevail¬ 
ing  among  most  junior  clerks  in  public 
offices.  The  late  Mr.  Herman  Merivale, 
who  had  been  transferred  from  the  Bar 
to  the  Civil  Service,  used  to  say  that 
he  was  greatly  struck  by  the  compara¬ 
tive  sickliness  of  Civil  Service  clerks, 
who  could  go  off  duty  at  the  expense 
of  the  public,  whereas  the  barrister 
puts  himself  on  the  sick  list  at  bis  own 
expense,  and  at  the  further  risk  of  los¬ 
ing  his  practice.  It  would  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  know  how  many  Civil  Service 
clerks  are  still  employed  to  do  the  work 
of  copying-machines,  and  bow  much  en¬ 
couragement  the  abler  of  them  receive 
to  attempt  tasks  requiring  a  high  order 
of  intelligence.  However  this  may  be, 
most  of  the  heads  of  departments  are 
no  amateurs  either  in  training  or  in 
spirit.  Long  experience  and  the  sense 
of  responsibility  have  developed  in 
them  an  ability,  energy  and  public 
spirit,  which  is  constantly  acknowl¬ 
edged  by  their  Parliamentary  chiefs, 
and  ought  in  itself  to  produce  a  greater 
impression  than  it  does  on  their  juniors. 
As  for  Parliamentary  life,  it  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  paradise  of  amateur  ambi¬ 
tion.  Not  to  speak  of  the  Upper  House, 
how  few  candidates  for  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  have  the  smallest 
notion  of  qualifying  themselves  for  it 
by  professional  training,  or  of  treating 
politics  as  a  serious  and  lifelong  career! 
Some,  indeed,  belonging  to  privileged 
families,  have  thus  imbibed  a  consider¬ 
able  knowledge  of  political  affairs; 
some  have  gained  experience  as  private 
secretaries;  some  have  travelled  widely, 
not  without  the  hope  of  learning  some¬ 
thing  of  foreign  and  colonial  institu¬ 
tions;  many  more,  being  experts  In  law, 
commercial  business  or  other  branches 
of  national  activity,  make  valuable  con¬ 
tributions  to  Parliamentary  debates  on 
subjects  within  their  cognizance.  As 


legislators  and  statesmen,  however, 
nearly  all  are  essentially  amateurs,  and 
would  probably  reject  the  idea  of  being 
anything  else.  If,  for  instance,  the  Paris 
Ecole  Libre  des  Sciences  Polltiques  had 
a  counterpart  in  England,  hardly  any 
of  our  future  legislators  would  care  to 
attend  its  courses;  few  even  think  of 
travelling  about  Great  Britain,  in  the 
spirit  of  an  inquiring  foreigner,  to  study 
the  various  institutions  and  indus¬ 
tries  of  their  own  country.  The 
best  of  them,  however,  acquire 
something  like  a  political  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  House  of  Commons  it¬ 
self,  and  those  who  have  risen  to  politi¬ 
cal  offices  often  show  the  finer  qualities 
of  the  amateur  tempered  by  association 
with  professionals.  The  dualism  of 
Parliamentary  and  Permanent  Secre¬ 
taries  and  Under-Secretaries  Is  not,  on 
the  whole,  a  defect,  but  a  merit,  of  our 
constitutional  system.  For  it  ensures 
that  a  blind  adherence  to  routine,  which 
is  the  bane  of  bureaucracy,  shall  be  cor¬ 
rected  by  the  force  of  Parliamentary 
and  public  opinion,  while  it  strengthens 
Ministers  against  impulsive  pressure 
and  Ignorant  criticism  by  giving  them 
the  support  of  professional  knowledge 
and  a  settled  official  policy. 

It  would  be  possible,  if  space  admit¬ 
ted,  to  follow  out  the  prevalence  of  the 
amateur  spirit  in  many  other  vocations 
and  occupations,  such  as  the  Diplomatic 
and  Consular  Service,  the  musical  pro¬ 
fession  and  the  artistic  profession.  In 
the  first  of  these,  no  doubt,  good  breed¬ 
ing  and  social  tact  must  always  be  val¬ 
uable  qualifications;  in  the  last  two  the 
necessity  of  professional  training  Is 
fully  recognized,  yet  some  of  our  most 
promising  young  musicians  are  fain  to 
seek  it  in  the  schools  of  Germany,  and 
some  of  our  most  promising  young 
painters  in  the  schools  of  Paris.  Public 
speaking  is  often  regarded  as  a  special¬ 
ly  English  accomplishment,  and  prob¬ 
ably  Englishmen  have  more  occasions 
for  speaking  in  public  than  the  citizens 
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of  any  other  country,  unless  it  be  the 
United  States  of  America.  Now,  it 
must  be  allowed  that  effectiveness,  still 
more  eloquence,  in  public  speaking,  de¬ 
pends  upon  many  elements  which  pro¬ 
fessional  training  cannot  supply,  and 
which  the  professional  spirit  might  ac¬ 
tually  Impair.  But  one  element,  at  least 
—that  of  clear  and  powerful  elocution- 
can  be  taught,  and  ought  to  have  been 
learned  from  a  master  by  more  than 
half  of  our  best-known  speakers,  who, 
however,  would  have  scorned  any  such 
discipline  as  humiliating.  The  fact  is 
that  faith  in  native  commonsense  and 
cleverness  is  almost  a  part  of  our  na¬ 
tional  creed— too  often  resulting  in  a 
system  of  make-shift  and  make-believe 
which  fails  under  a  heavy  strain.  Let 
it  be  granted  that  in  many  serious  pur¬ 
suits,  ns  in  many  games,  natural  gifts 
count  for  much,  and  mechanical  prac¬ 
tice  for  comparatively  little.  Riding  may 
be  learned  in  the  hunting-field  as  well  as 
in  the  riding-school;  difficult  handi¬ 
crafts  may  be  learned  by  rule  of  thumb 
as  well  as  in  technical  schools.  Still,  in 
most  arts,  the  superiority  of  profession¬ 
al  skill,  however  acquired,  is  more  than 
justified.  The  huntsman  of  a  pack  is 
seldom  the  most  brilliant  rider  in  the 
field,  and  hardly  ever  the  best  mounted, 
but  he  gets  over  the  country  as  no  one 
else  does,  controlling  the  hounds  and 
never  far  behind  them.  The  amateur 
mountaineer  may  be  equal  to  a  guide 
(though  he  seldom  is)  in  activity,  endur¬ 
ance,  judgment  of  weather  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  ice-world,  but  he  will  never 
be  equal  to  a  guide  in  the  traditional, 
and  often  hereditary,  habit  of  caution, 
upon  which  the  guide’s  livelihood  and 
the  safety  of  his  party  so  largely  de¬ 
pends.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
amateur  as  compared  with  the  profes¬ 
sional  sailor,  and  a  well-known  yachts¬ 
man,  who  had  actually  received  a  mas¬ 
ter’s  certificate,  owned  to  me  that  he 
would  be  quite  incompetent  to  set  up 
rigging  or  superintend  the  various 


equipments  and  repairs  which  fall  with¬ 
in  the  province  of  a  trained  sea-captain. 
So,  again,  some  amateurs  make  excel¬ 
lent  and  tender  nurses,  but  very  few 
can  be  trusted,  like  professional  nurses, 
to  carry  out  a  doctor’s  orders  relentless¬ 
ly,  as,  for  instance,  by  waking  a  belov¬ 
ed  patient  out  of  a  refreshing  sleep  to 
administer  food  against  his  will,  lest  he 
should  unconsciously  sink  from  exhaus¬ 
tion.  Amateur  travellers  conceive  and 
execute  explorations  far  beyond  the  ken 
of  their  native  followers,  and  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  has  lately  provid¬ 
ed  the  means  of  instructing  them  in  the 
use  of  scientific  instruments.  Still,  they 
are  very  inferior  to  natives  in  some 
humble  accomplishments,  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  which  may  become  a  matter  of 
life  or  death  to  a  travelling  party— in 
the  art  of  producing  fire  by  rubbing^ 
sticks,  in  finding  water  or  even  extract¬ 
ing  it  from  the  roots  of  trees,  in  follow¬ 
ing  an  invisible  track  through  a  desert 
or  jungle.  But  it  is  needless  to  multi¬ 
ply  illustrations  of  this  kind,  for  the  in¬ 
ference  to  be  drawn  from  them  is  little 
more  than  a  truism,  though  a  neglected 
truism— “Nil  sine  magno  vita  labore 
dedlt  mortallbus.”  The  amateur  only 
half  believes  this;  he  is  almost  always 
“above  his  work,’’  and  fails  exactly 
where  close  attention  to  it  is  a  vital" 
necessity.  The  professional,  with  all 
his  faults,  respects  his  work;  to  him  it 
is  everything,  he  is  not  distracted  from 
it  by  other  (perhaps  higher)  interests, 
and  he  is  seldom  clever  enough  to  look 
down  upon  it.  Herein  lies  the  secret 
of  his  success. 

If  this  be  so,  to  prescribe  a  specific 
cure  for  national  “amateurism”  would 
Indeed  be  the  veriest  quackery  of  ama¬ 
teur  presumption.  It  is  a  law  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  that  men  will  instinctively 
shrink  from  trouble,  and  move  along 
the  line  of  least  resistance.  Nothing 
but  a  sense  of  stern  necessity,  or  habit» 
originally  engendered  by  that  sense, 
will  quench  the  inclination  to  “ama- 
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teurism.”  It  is  not  a  characteristic  vice 
of  the  working  classes  in  any  age  or 
country,  simply  because  they  live  under 
the  daily  stress,  if  not  of  a  strife  for 
subsistence,  yet  of  the  obligation  to 
reach  a  certain  standard  and  to  satisfy 
their  employers,  on  pain  of  pauperism 
or  destitution.  Nor  is  it  the  char¬ 
acteristic  vice  of  the  upper  classes 
in  nations  like  the  Scotch  and 
the  North  Germans,  who  have  passed 
through  “hard  times”  for  many 
generations,  and  whose  national  tem¬ 
perament  has  been  stiffened  and  steeled 
into  a  somewhat  harsh  but  robust 
mould— in  the  one  case,  by  the  disci¬ 
pline  of  poverty;  in  the  other,  by  the 
•discipline  of  war.  England,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  has  been  spared  these  purifying 
ordeals.  It  has  been  “Merry  England” 
for  the  upper  and  middle  classes  ever 
fiince  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  except  dur¬ 
ing  the  short  reign  of  Puritanism,  and 
the  pride  of  national  prosperity,  surviv¬ 
ing  brief  periods  of  depression,  has 
penetrated  downwards  to  classes  whose 
share  of  that  prosperity  has  been  too 
small.  It  is  partly  the  example  of  their 
betters  that  makes  our  poor  less  thrifty 
and  resourceful  than  the  peasantry  of 
less  favored  countries,  and  if  amateur 
tendencies  could  be  checked  in  our 
landed  and  commercial  aristocracy,  it 
would  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the 
whole  population.  But  how  is  this  to 
be  done?  Only,  it  may  be  feared,  by  a 
repetition  in  other  spheres  of  such  ob¬ 
ject-lessons  in  the  failure  of  “amateur¬ 
ism”  as  we  have  received  in  South  Af¬ 
rica.  But  the  first  step  towards  abat¬ 
ing  a  besetting  weakness  is  to  discern 
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it  clearly  and  lay  it  to  heart  seriously. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  change  of 
national  convictions,  an  enlightenment 
of  national  conscience,  and  an  improve¬ 
ment  of  national  habits.  After  all, 
“amateurism”  is  not  in  the  blood,  and 
therefore  all  but  incurable,  but  a  fatal¬ 
ly  widespread  fashion,  and  therefore 
capable  of  being  corrected.  Within  the 
last  two  or  three  generations,  swearing, 
hard  drinking  and  duelling,  though  in¬ 
veterate  practices,  have  gone  out  of 
fashion  in  good  society;  more  recently, 
philanthropy,  almost  a  saintly  attribute 
in  the  days  of  John  Howard,  has  actu¬ 
ally  come  into  fashion.  One  could  al¬ 
most  believe  that  practical  Christianity 
might  be  made  fashionable,  if  its  root 
did  not  lie  so  deep  in  spiritual  religion. 
It  may  seem  too  much  to  expect  sus¬ 
tained  and  disciplined  Industry  from 
those  who  have  no  selfish  motive  for 
exerting  themselves,  but  the  majority 
of  English  gentlemen  have  such  mo¬ 
tives,  and  there  are,  happily,  many  emi¬ 
nent  examples  in  the  very  highest 
ranks,  from  the  Queen  downwards,  of 
persons  scorning  delights  and  living  la¬ 
borious  days,  without  any  selfish  mo¬ 
tives,  in  the  gratuitous  but  well-regu¬ 
lated  discharge  of  public  duty.  Let  us 
take  courage,  then,  and  without  form¬ 
ing  a  league  or  entering  upon  a  crusade 
against  national  “amateurism,”  let  us 
combat  it,  each  in  his  own  circle,  by 
quietly  “insisting  on  the  fact.”  The  na¬ 
tion  which  realizes  and  confesses  to  it¬ 
self  that  it  is  “a  nation  of  amateurs”  is 
in  a  fair  way  of  ceasing  to  deserve  the 
title. 

Qeoroe  C.  Brodrick. 
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It  is  necessary  to  know  the  Canadian 
prairie  in  all  its  varying  moods  before 
one  learns  to  appreciate  it  as  it  de¬ 
serves.  To  the  casual  observer,  whirled 
from  ocean  to  ocean  by  the  expresses  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  the  wide 
levels  of  rich  alluvial  soil,  which  run 
westwards  from  the  dwindling  pine- 
woods  and  willow-beds  east  of  Winni¬ 
peg,  appear  for  the  most  part  a  dreary 
wilderness.  In  winter  this  is  a  frozen 
waste,  with  streaks  of  white  haze  driv¬ 
ing  across  it  before  each  bitter  blast, 
and  a  monotony  of  withered  grass  in 
summer,  when  the  drifts  are  calcined 
earth  and  stinging  alkali.  Unattrac¬ 
tive  wooden  towns,  fianked  by  gaunt 
elevators  and  sometimes  whitewashed 
stockyards,  rise,  naked  and  unadorned, 
beside  the  straight-ruled  line  of  rails, 
and  in  their  streets  the  deep  mud  of 
early  spring,  changing  to  blinding  dust, 
lies  ankle  deep  until  the  snow  covers  it 
again. 

At  first  sight  it  is  all,  in  Western  par¬ 
lance,  a  hard  country,  but  a  good  one 
for  the  strong,  for,  unlike  the  languid 
Tropics,  the  prairie  Improves  as  one 
views  it  closer.  Instead  of  weakening 
under  sweltering  heat,  or  sinking  into 
sensual  idleness,  its  inhabitants  develop 
the  sterner  attributes  of  untiring  ener¬ 
gy,  endurance  and  resourcefulness, 
which  are  all  required  by  the  Western 
wheat-grower.  Still,  there  is  another 
and  a  softer  side,  and  this  was  especial¬ 
ly  manifest  at  Fairmead. 

Fairmead,  in  Assinibola,  deserved  its 
name,  for  after  the  bare  sweep  of  Man¬ 
itoban  plain  there  was  a  grateful  soft¬ 
ness  about  its  swelling  undulations  and 
willow-groves  shrouding  deep  ravines, 
while,  walling  off  the  waste  of  prairie 
like  a  rampart,  a  thick  blulT  of  wind- 
dwarfed  birches  stretched  on  either 
side.  Here,  for  a  few  weeks  In  spring. 


it  was  possible  to  fancy  one’s  self  in  Eng¬ 
land;  then  the  resemblance  faded  and 
it  was  part  of  the  Dominion  again.  The 
frost  had  vanished  from  the  surface  of 
the  land,  though  it  still  lurked  a  foot 
or  two  beneath,  while  here  and  there  a 
flush  of  green  crept  across  the  withered 
sod,  when  I  visited  Fairmead  to  assist 
in  the  spring-ploughing.  Two  young 
Englishmen,  of  good  up-bringing, 
owned  it  then,  and  as  they  were  stak¬ 
ing  their  all  on  the  weather  that  season 
it  was,  said  my  partner,  every  one’s 
clear  duty  to  assist  them.  They  had  In¬ 
vested  in  all  some  £400  in  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  acres  of  virgin  soil, 
and  after  painfully  breaking  it  and  los¬ 
ing  several  crops,  had  now  sunk  their 
last  dollar  in  seed-wheat  and  imple¬ 
ments. 

A  rush  of  warm  breeze  from  the  Pa¬ 
cific,  which  had  crossed  the  snow- 
barred  Rocky  Mountains  imchilled,  set 
the  dry  grasses  rippling,  and  long  wisps 
of  cloud  drove  swiftly  across  the  lu¬ 
minous  blue.  This,  and  the  blackness 
of  ashes  among  the  burned  stubble,  was 
all  that  broke  the  harmonious  coloring 
of  white  and  gray.  Not  being  a  skilful 
teamster,  I  had  brought  oxen,  and 
waited  beside  them  while  Hunter  (my 
host)  and  his  half-tamed  horses  reeled 
round  and  round  together  amid  a  tan¬ 
gle  of  harness  which  they  seemed  de¬ 
termined  he  should  not  put  on,  until  at 
last  he  conquered,  and  we  were  ready 
to  begin.  Then  he  leaned  breathless 
for  a  moment  on  the  plough-stilts,  a 
typical  son,  by  adoption,  of  the  prairie. 

The  long  skin  coat  and  fur  cap  had 
been  replaced  by  loose  blue  overalls 
and  a  broad  felt  hat,  while  the  laugh¬ 
ing  face  had  been  bronzed  to  the  color 
of  coffee  by  the  blink  of  enow  under 
the  clear  winter  sun.  In  spite  of  the 
coarse  garments  the  pose  was  statu- 
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esQue,  for  the  swell  of  hardened  mus¬ 
cles,  the  clear  eyes  and  darkened  skin 
told  of  perfect  health;  and  when  he 
hailed  me  to  break  the  first  clod  the 
voice  had  an  exultant  ring.  For  sev¬ 
eral  years  this  man  had  toiled  far  hard¬ 
er  than  any  British  field-laborer  in  the 
calling  be  bad  voluntarily  chosen;  but 
instead  of  adding  coarseness  the  work 
bad  rather  refined  him.  Now  be  was 
entrusting  all  that  remained  of  his 
younger  son’s  portion  to  the  black  soil, 
which  had  twice  before  taken  bis  seed- 
wheat  and  returned  him  only  frozen 
grain. 

I  called  to  the  oxen  and  the  big,  slow- 
moving  beasts  settled  their  shoulders 
against  the  collar,  as  with  a  sharp 
crackling  the  half-burned  stubble  went 
down  before  the  share.  Straw  cannot 
be  sold  in  that  region,  so  little  is  cut 
with  the  ear,  and  the  tall  stalks  are 
burned  off  the  first  warm  day  in  spring. 
Pale  fiowers,  like  a  purple  crocus,  were 
crushed  by  the  hoofs,  and  rich  black 
clods  curled  in  long  waves  from  the 
mouldboard’s  slide,  while  amid  good 
humored  banter  two  fiery  teams  came 
up  and  passed.  The  plough-ox  is  slow, 
if  not  always  sure,  but  he  learns  by  ex¬ 
perience,  which  the  horse  docs  not;  and 
presently  it  was  my  turn  for  a  laugh, 
when  the  foremost  plough  brought  up 
with  a  shock  upon  soil  still  frozen  be¬ 
neath  the  surface.  The  beasts  stung 
by  the  Jar  of  the  collar  tried  to  bolt; 
the  plough  first  tilted,  then  fell  over  on 
its  side,  with  one  of  the  horses  fouled 
in  the  traces  rolling  beside  it,  while  the 
other  strove  to  rear  upright.  Hunter, 
however,  was  used  to  this,  and,  or  so  I 
fancied,  even  that  unruly  team  realized 
that  he  bad  an  affection  for  them.  With 
soothing  words  and  much  patience  he 
set  matters  right,  and  when  I  was  half 
a  furrow  ahead  began  again.  A  partly 
broken  horse  is  a  difllcnlt  beast  to  han¬ 
dle,  and  it  was  not  wise  for  a  stranger 
to  meddle  with  a  frightened  team. 
“Keep  off,”  said  Hunter,  declining  my 


assistance.  “They’re  a  little  excited 
now,  and  might  take  a  fancy  to  kick¬ 
ing  the  life  out  of  you.” 

At  the  end  of  the  next  long  furrow 
there  was  a  temptation  to  halt,  for  sil¬ 
very  birches  drooped  their  lace-like 
twigs  over  the  ploughing,  and  I  could 
see  Jack-rabbits,  still  wearing  their 
white  winter  robes,  scurrying  through 
the  shadows  of  the  bluff,  while  a  fiight 
of  duck  came  fiaahing  down  wind 
athwart  the  trunks  to  descend  with  a 
splash  upon  a  lake  the  slow  creek  had 
formed  in  the  hollow.  Summer  in  that 
land,  however,  is  all  too  short  for  the 
work  that  must  be  done  in  it,  and 
swinging  the  plou£^  I  resolutely  start¬ 
ed  another  furrow.  Then  there  fol¬ 
lowed  an  exasperating  interlude,  for 
the  oxen  thoroughly  understand  that  it 
hurts  them  to  run  the  share  against 
frost-bound  soil,  and  when  the  draught 
increased  in  stiffer  land  they  came  to 
a  dead  halt.  Nothing  would  persuade 
them  to  advance  a  step,  and  when 
I  applied  the  long  wand  the  cau¬ 
tious  veteran.  President,  quietly  lay 
down. 

“You’ll  lose  your  temper  long  before 
you  convince  an  ox,”  said  a  laughing 
voice.  “Let  them  have  their  own  way. 
Pull  out  and  go  round;”  and  in  that 
way  the  matter  was  settled.  With  sev¬ 
eral  such  interruptions  the  ploughing 
went  on  while  the  perspiration  dripped 
from  our  faces,  for  on  the  prairie  warm 
spring  comes  as  suddenly  as  the  winter 
goes.  And  while  we  worked,  the  air 
vibrated  to  the  beat  of  tired  wings  as. 
In  skeins,  wedges  and  crescents,  ducks, 
geese,  cranes,  among  other  wild  fowl, 
passed  on  their  long  Journey  to  the  un¬ 
trodden  marshes  beside  the  Polar  Sea. 
Many  of  them  halted  to  rest,  and  every 
creek  and  sloo  (a  pond  formed  by  melt¬ 
ing  snow)  was  dotted  black  and  gray 
with  their  gladly-folded  pinions.  In 
another  few  days  they  would  be  empty 
again,  we  knew,  and  remain  so  until, 
with  the  first  chills  of  winter,  every 
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bird  of  passage  came  south  to  follow 
the  sun. 

At  noon  there  was  a  longer  rest  than 
we  needed,  because  in  that  invigorating 
atmosphere  a  healthy  man  can  out-tire 
his  team,  and  we  lounged  in  the  log- 
built  dwelling  over  an  ample  meal.  It 
was  a  primitive  erection  of  two  stories 
caulked  with  moss  and  loam;  but  it  had 
cost  its  owner  much  hard  labor;  sawn 
lumber  is  out  of  the  question  for  the 
poor  man,  while  birch  logs  fit  for  build¬ 
ing  are  difficult  to  find.  Neither  was 
the  meal  luxurious;  reisty  pork,  fried 
potatoes,  doughy  fiapjacks,  and  the  uni¬ 
versal  compound  of  glucose  and  es¬ 
sences  known  as  drips.  Still,  on  the 
prairie  a  man  cannot  only  live  but  thrive 
on  any  food.  Then  it  was  time  to  hunt 
the  oxen  out  of  a  aloo,  where  they  stood 
with  their  usual  persistency,  until  their 
unfortunate  driver  waded  in  with  a 
pike. 

Then  the  work  began  again,  and  the 
burnished  clods  stretched  further  and 
further  into  the  stubble.  A  British 
ploughman  would  not  have  approved, 
but  Hunter  cared  little  that  the  fur¬ 
rows  were  curiously  serpentine;  that 
was  perhaps  the  richest  wheat  soil  in 
the  world,  and  had  been  waiting  for 
centuries  to  yield  up  its  latent  wealth. 
Every  minute  was  of  value,  for  autumn 
frosts  follow  hard  upon  the  brief  north¬ 
ern  summer,  and  the  grain  must  be 
ripened  before  they  set  in.  So,  while 
the  shadows  of  the  bluff  lengthened 
across  the  gray  white  plain,  the  cease¬ 
less  crackle  of  stubble,  tramp  of  labor¬ 
ing  hoofs,  and  shearing  slide  of  glossy 
clods,  went  on  until  long  after  the  red 
sun  dipped,  a  dimness  blurred  the  nar¬ 
rowing  horizon  and  night  closed  gradu¬ 
ally  in.  Then,  tired  but  satisfied,  we 
fed  the  weary  beasts,  and  after  the 
evening  meal  sat  beside  the  twinkling 
stove  in  the  snug  room,  while  outside 
the  stars  burned  down  through  crystal¬ 
line  depths  of  Indigo,  and  under  a  dead 
cold  silence  the  grasses  grew  resplend¬ 


ent  with  frostwork  filigree.  The  elder 
Hunter  had  a  taste  for  music  and  natu¬ 
ral  history,  as  a  result  of  which  gor¬ 
geous  moths  were  pinned  under  the 
trophies  of  skins  and  oatheads  on  the 
wall,  while  a  battered  piano  (of  all 
things),  which  had  suffered  from  a  try¬ 
ing  Journey,  stood  among  the  baked 
clods  we  had  brought  in  from  the 
ploughing. 

His  brother’s  voice  was  excellent,  and 
while  they  sang  songs  of  the  old  coun¬ 
try,  which  after  all  was  home,  I 
lounged  in  my  chair  listening,  and  won¬ 
dered  whether  some  day  health  and 
work  and  food  might  be  found  for  our 
many  ill-fed  and  hopeless  sons  in  that 
wide  country.  Yet  it  was  evident  there 
was  no  room  for  the  drunkard  or  sloth¬ 
ful  there,  for  when  Hunter,  closing  the 
piano  with  a  sigh,  returned  to  Canada, 
he  discoursed  on  his  position  and  that 
of  many  others  like  him.  “We  were 
frozen  out  last  season  again,”  he  said, 
“and  lost  nearly  all  we  had.  We  got 
implements,  seed  and  provisions  on  a 
bond  this  time,  and  we’re  hiring  no 
help.  If  the  beasts  will  only  stand  It 
we’ll  do  the  whole  thing  ourselves.  If 
we  get  a  good  crop,  there’ll  be  a  bal¬ 
ance  in  the  bank,  after  paying  every 
one.  If  we  don’t,  the  dealers  will  take 
everything— except  the  provisions,  and 
somehow  I’ll  pay  for  them.  Then  we’ll 
strike  out  over  the  Rockies  for  British 
Columbia.  You  can’t  expect  bad  luck 
everywhere.” 

Credit,  which  is  universal  In  that 
region,  has  its  advantages  as  well  as  Its 
evils,  for  It  divides  the  risks  of  the 
weather,  while  a  bounteous  harvest  en¬ 
riches  farmer,  dealer  and  manufacturer 
alike.  There  Is  no  room  for  half-meas¬ 
ures  upon  the  prairie,  where  a  man 
must  raise  wheat  or  go  under.  Still,  If 
possessed  of  average  strength,  he  need 
never  suffer  privation,  and  It  Is  perhaps 
this  reason  which  leads  the  settlers  to 
face  trying  uncertainty  and  arduous  toil 
with  a  cheerful  courage  not  always 
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found  at  home.  So  we  ploughed  and 
cross-ripped  the  clods  with  disc-harrows 
and  when  the  seeders  had  drilled  In  the 
grain,  I  shook  hands  with  Hunter  and 
went  back  to  my  own  partner. 

It  was  hay-time  when  I  visited  Fair- 
mead  again,  and  found  my  hosts  dark¬ 
er  in  color  and  considerably  more  rag¬ 
ged  than  before.  There  is  little  leisure 
for  the  amenities  of  civilization  during 
the  busy  summer,  and  the  mending  of 
clothes  and  sometimes  even  their  wash¬ 
ing  is  indefinitely  postponed.  The 
prairie  also  had  changed,  for  the  transi¬ 
tory  flush  of  green  was  gone,  while 
birchen  bluff  and  willow-fringed  ravine 
formed  comforting  oases  of  foliage  and 
cool  shadow,  and,  when  the  blazing  sun 
beat  down  upon  the  parched  white  sod, 
the  rippling  waves  of  dull  green  wheat 
were  pleasant  to  look  upon.  Now,  there¬ 
abouts  at  least,  horses  and  oxen  must 
be  fed  during  the  long  winter,  when  the 
prairie  is  sheeted  with  frozen  snow, 
and  hay-harvest  is  accordingly  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  some  anxiety.  Artificial  grasses 
are  rarely  sown,  and  the  settler  trusts 
to  Nature  to  supply  him,  while  through¬ 
out  much  of  Manitoba  and  Assiniboiaon 
the  levels  the  natural  grasses  are  too 
short  for  cutting.  The  hay  must  there¬ 
fore  be  gathered  in  the  dried-up  elooe 
where  it  may  reach  almost  breast  high. 
Timber  for  building  being  also  lamenta¬ 
bly  scarce,  implements,  for  lack  of 
shelter,  are  usually  left  where  they  last 
were  used,  and  while  I  drove  off  with 
the  light  wagon,  my  friends  set  forth 
in  search  of  the  mowing-machine.  It 
was  dazzlingly  hot  and  bright,  and  the 
long  sweep  of  prairie  seemed  to  melt 
into  a  transparent  shimmering,  with  a 
birchen  bluff  floating  above  it  like  an 
island  here  and  there. 

At  times  a  jack  rabbit,  now  the  color 
and  much  the  same  size  of  an  English 
hare,  fled  before  the  rattling  wheels,  or 
a  flock  of  prairie  chickens  flattened 
themselves  half-seen  among  the  grass, 
while  tall  sandhill  cranes  stalked  ma¬ 


jestically  along  the  crest  of  a  distant 
rise.  On  foot  one  cannot  get  within  a 
half-mile  range  of  them,  though  It  is 
possible  to  drive  fast  Into  gunshot  oc¬ 
casionally,  but  in  hay-time  there  is  lit¬ 
tle  leisure  for  sport.  Thick  gray  dust 
rose  up,  and  the  wagon,  a  light  frame 
on  four  spider  wheels,  which  two  men 
could  lift,  jolted  distressfully  as  it 
lurched  across  the  swelling  levels,  until 
a  mounted  figure  waved  an  arm  upon 
the  horizon,  and  I  knew  the  machine 
had  been  foimd.  It  lay  with  one  wheel 
in  the  air,  buried  among  the  grass,  and 
half-an-hour’s  labor  with  oil-can  and 
spanner  was  needed  before  it  could  be 
induced  to  work  at  all,  while  then  there 
was  a  great  groaning  of  rusty  gear  as 
the  long  knife  rasped  through  the  harsh 
grass.  Unlike  the  juicy  product  of 
English  meadows,  it  rose  before  us 
saw-edged,  dry  and  white,  though  we 
had  no  doubt  about  Its  powers  of  nutri¬ 
ment 

There  were  flies  in  legions,  and  the 
hot  air  was  thick  with  mosquitoes  larg¬ 
er  and  more  thirsty  than  any  met  in  the 
Tropics  (where  they  are  bad  enough  in 
all  conscience),  so  declining  Hunter’s 
net  (which  hung  like  a  meat-safe  gauze 
beneath  the  brim  of  his  hat)  I  anoint¬ 
ed  my  face  and  hair  with  kerosene. 
Still,  at  times,  the  insects  almost  con¬ 
quered  us,  as  I  afterwards  saw  them 
put  to  rout  a  surveying  party  in  British 
Columbia,  and  it  became  difilcult  to 
lead  the  tortured  horses.  One  does  not, 
however,  expect  an  easy  time  upon  the 
prairie,  and  the  hay  was  badly  needed; 
so,  bitten  all  over,  we  held  on  until  the 
little  sloo  was  exhausted.  The  sun  had 
already  dried  the  grasses  better  than 
we  could  do,  and  when  the  wagon  was 
loaded  high  I  went  back  with  it  while 
the  others  tramped  out  into  the  heat  in 
search  of  another  sloo. 

When  I  reached  the  house  it  was 
filled  with  Hunter’s  white  chickens, 
wliich  had  sought  refuge  there  from 
the  swoop  of  a  hawk.  The  caulking 
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had  fallen  out  from  between  the  warp¬ 
ing  logs,  and  the  roof,  which  was  part¬ 
ly  tin  and  partly  shingles,  crackled  au¬ 
dibly  under  the  heat.  But  there  was 
only  time  to  pack  up  a  little  food,  and 
when  the  wagon  was  lightened,  grimed 
thick  with  dust  and  a  long  wake  of  in¬ 
sects  streaming  behind  my  head,  1 
drove  out  again.  From  sloo  to  sloo  we 
wandered,  halting  once  for  a  plunge 
into  a  shrunken  creek  where  lay  three 
feet  of  lukewarm  fluid  and  two  feet  of 
mud,  and  it  was  nightfall  when  we 
thankfullyturned  our  faces  homewards. 
A  little  cool  breeze,  invigorating  as 
champagne,  came  down  out  of  the 
North  where  still  lingered  a  great  traus- 
I>arency,  and  the  sun-bleached  prairie 
had  changed  into  a  dim  mysterious  sea, 
with  unreal  headlands  of  birch  and  wil¬ 
low  rolling  back  its  ridges.  Every 
growing  thing  gave  up  its  fragrance  as 
it  drank  in  the  dew,  and  through  all  the 
odors  floated  the  sweet  pervading  es¬ 
sence  of  wild  peppermint,  which  is  the 
typical  scent  of  that  country. 

Somewhere  in  the  shadows  a  coyote 
howled  dismally;  at  times  with  a  faint 
rustling  some  shadowy  beast  slipped 
by;  but  save  for  this  there  was  a  deep, 
dead  stillness  and  an  overwhelming 
sense  of  vastness  and  inflnity.  Under 
its  influence  one  could  neither  chatter 
idly  nor  fret  over  petty  cares,  and  I 
remember  how,  aching,  scorched  and 
freely  speckled  with  mosquito-bites,  we 
lay  silent  upon  the  peppermint-scented 
hay.  Meantime,  far  out  in  the  rim  of 
the  prairie,  the  red  fires  rioted  among 
the  grass,  while  here  and  there  long 
trains  of  filmy  vapor  blotted  out  the 
stars;  but  Hunter  had  ploughed  deep 
furrows  round  his  holding  and  had  no 
cause  to  fear  them.  At  last,  only  half- 
awake,  we  unyoked  the  beasts,  de¬ 
voured  such  cold  food  as  we  could  find, 
and  sank  Into  heavy  slumber  until  the 
sun  roused  us  to  begin  another  day. 

It  was  late  in  autumn,  and  bluff  and 
copse  were  glorious  with  many-colored 


leaves,  waiting,  frost-nipped,  for  the 
first  breeze  to  strew  them  across  the 
prairie,  when  I  saw  the  last  of  Hunt¬ 
er’s  crop.  The  crackling  grass  lay 
ready  for  its  covering  of  snow,  and  the 
yellow  stubble,  stripped  of  the  heavy 
ears,  stood  four-square,  solid  and  rigid 
above  the  prairie.  The  crop  had 
escaped  the  frost,  the  binders  had  gone, 
and  now  the  black  smoke  of  the  thresh¬ 
ing-machine  himg  motionless  in  the 
cool,  transparent  atmosphere  above  the 
piled-up  sheaves.  Hunter’s  heart  was 
glad.  After  a  hard  struggle,  patient 
waiting  and  very  plain  living,  the  scril 
had  returned  what  he  bad  entrusted  it 
to  him  a  hundredfold.  Better  still, 
frost  having  been  bad  in  Manitoba, 
Winnipeg  millers  and  shippers  were 
waiting  for  every  bushel. 

Still,  there  was  no  rest  for  him,  and 
he  worked  as  men  who  fight  for  their 
own  hand  only  can  do,  grimed  with 
smoke  and  dust  beside  the  huge  sepa¬ 
rator  which  hummed  and  thudded  as  It 
devoured  the  sheaves.  Ox  and  horse 
were  also  busy,  hauling  the  filled  bags 
to  the  granary,  which  is  merely  a 
shapeless  mound  of  short  straw  piled 
many  feet  thick  over  a  willow-branch 
framing,  to  form,  when  wind-packed,  a 
cheap  and  efllcient  store.  Men  panted, 
laughed  and  Jested,  with  every  sinew 
strained  to  the  uttermost  and  the  per¬ 
spiration  splashing  from  them,  for  the 
system  of  centralization  which  makes  a 
machine  of  the  individual  has  so  far  no 
place  in  that  country,  and,  being  paid 
by  the  bushel,  the  reward  of  each  was 
in  direct  ratio  to  his  labors.  Yet  thwe 
was  neither  abuse  nor  foul  language, 
and  they  drank  green  tea,  while  no  man 
derided  the  weaker,  where  each  did  his 
best  and  there  was  plenty  for  all. 

Then,  when  at  last  even  the  moon¬ 
light  had  faded  and  three  borrowed 
wagons  stood  beside  the  threshing-ma¬ 
chine  piled  high  with  bags  of  grain,  a 
bountiful  supper  was  spread  upon  the 
grass,  because  room  could  not  be  found 
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in  the  house  for  all.  Threshers  live 
upon  the  best  In  the  land,  as  do  the 
kindly  neighbors  who  work  for  no 
money,  and  already  Hunter’s  chicken- 
house  was  empty,  while  the  painful 
necessity  of  acting  as  executioner  with 
a.  big  axe  affected  the  writer’s  appetite. 
The  vitality  sometimes  lingers  a  few 
moments  in  decapitated  fowls,  and  the 
dressing  of  several  dozen,  even  when 
dipped  in  boiling  water,  was  not  pleas¬ 
ant  to  remember  when  eating  them,  in 
spite  of  the  consolation  that  no  more 
remained.  Next  day  I  knew  I  must 
drive  nearly  sixty  miles  to  the  settle¬ 
ment  and  back  for  more  provisions. 
They  ate,  then,  as  they  had  worked, 
thoroughly  and  well,  French  Canadian, 
Ontario  Scotsman,  young  Ehiglishman, 
and  a  few  keen-witted  wanderers  from 
across  the  frontier  of  the  great  Repub¬ 
lic,  forgetting  all  distinctions  of  caste 
and  race  in  the  bond  of  a  common  pur¬ 
pose.  Tradition  counts  for  nothing  on 
the  white  wheat-lands;  they  are  at  once 
too  new  and  too  old  for  it.  Empty  self- 
assertion  is  also  worthless,  and  it  is 
only  by  self-denial,  endurance  and 
steadfast  labor  that  any  one  can  win 
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himself  a  competence  there.  Hunter 
had  a  right  to  the  content  he  felt,  for 
by  stubbornly  holding  on  in  the  face  of 
bitter  disappointments  he  had  won  that 
harvest. 

It  was  six  weeks  later,  and  the  prairie 
lay  white  under  the  first  fall  of  snow, 
when  with  three  panting  teams,  whose 
breath  rose  like  steam  in  the  nipping 
air  before  us,  we  hauled  the  last  loads 
on  steel  runners  out  of  the  sliding 
drifts,  through  the  smooth-beaten 
streets  of  a  straggling  wooden  town  to 
the  gaunt  elevators.  Long,  snow-be¬ 
sprinkled  trains  of  trucks  were  waiting 
on  the  sidings;  huge  locomotives  snort¬ 
ed,  backing  more  trucks  in,  for  from 
north  and  south  and  west  other  teams 
were  coming  up  out  of  the  prairie  with 
the  grain  that  was  needed  to  feed  the 
swarming  peoples  of  the  older  world. 
At  last  the  whirring  wheels  were  silent 
for  a  few  moments’  space;  the  empty 
wagons  were  drawn  aside  to  make 
room  for  newcomers;  and  Hunter’s 
eyes  were  rather  dim  than  bright  with 
emotion  as  he  spread  out  before  me  the 
receipts  which  he  would  presently  con¬ 
vert  into  coin  and  dollar  bills. 

Harold  Bindloss. 
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The  literary  ghosts  of  the  Strand 
must  be  wringing  their  hands  in  despair 
at  the  transformation  schemes  which 
are  sweeping  away  their  best-beloved 
haunts  in  that  neighborhood.  Holywell 
street  has  long  been  doomed,  and  now 
it  is  announced  that  portions  of  the 
churchyards  of  St.  Clement  Danes  and 
St.  Mary-le-Strand  are  to  be  given  over 
to  the  improvements  in  connection  with 
the  new  thoroughfare  to  Holborn;  and 
the  bones  of  the  ancient  dead  which 
most  necessarily  be  disturbed  are  to  be 
removed  for  reinterment  in  Brookwood 
Cemetery.  St  Clement  Danes,  besides 
being  “Dr.  Johnson’s  Church”  (a  simple 


inscription  marks  the  pew  in  which  he 
sat  after  resolving  to  go  to  church  every 
Sunday  and  strive  to  solve  the  great 
problem  “how  to  purify  his  soul  and 
hold  real  communion  with  the  High¬ 
est”),  is  the  burial  place  of  a  number  of 
interesting  personages,  including  the 
two  contemporary  dramatists,  Nathan¬ 
iel  Lee  and  Thomas  Otway.  Lee  drank 
himself  to  death  in  1692,  and  Butchers’- 
row,  in  which  he  fell  after  his  fatal 
visit  to  the  Bear  and  Harrow— to  be 
killed  or  stified  in  the  snow— was  one 
of  the  streets  leading  from  Clare-mar- 
ket  to  the  Strand  until  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century,  when  it  vanished 
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wMi  tbe  mass  of  old  boose*  wblob  al¬ 
most  toadied  the  watts  of  Wren’s  hand¬ 
some  chuirch  Lee  tmd  not  loniT  tteen 
released  from  Betblem  Kospital  whan 
be  came  to  bis  melanaboly  and;  and 
Thomas  Otwaj,  whose  career  was 
wrecked  by  similar  Indalaences.  was 
buried  in  St  Cdement  Danes-cburob- 
yard,  while  bis  oontemporary  was  still 
imder  detention.  Barty  In  the  same  cen¬ 
tury  Sir  John  Boe  was  buried  tber^ 
“Glad-mentioned  Boe,"  the  beloved 
ffiend  of  Ben  Jonson,'in  ^bose  arms  be 
died  of  the  plague  which  devastated  the 
district  in  1005-1606.  Jonson  wrote 
some  of  his  finest  verses  upon  Sir  John 
Roe>- 

ru  not  offend  thee  with  a  vain  tear 
more. 

Glad-mentioned  Boe;  thou  art  but  gone 
before. 

Whither  the  world  must  follow;  and  I 
now, 

Breathe  to  expect  my  When,  and  make 
my  How. 

Which  if  most  gracious  Heaven 
like  thine. 

Who  -wets  my  grave  can  be  no  friend  of 
mine. 

Thomas  Bbymer,  who  compiled  the 
"Foedera,"  and  died  in  Ansndel-street 
ciose  by.  in  December,  1713,  belongs  to 
the  same  company  of  distinguished 
dead. 

St  Martin’s  Church  is  another  object 
of  topical  interest  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment  on  account  of  the  approaching  re¬ 
moval  of  its  spacious  steps.  Nell 
Gwynne  was  buried  in  the  churchyard 
here  two  years  after  the  death  of  Ot¬ 
way.  who  appears  to  have  sought  the 
good  graces  of  “Sweet  Nell  of  Old 
Drury’’  as  some  compensation  for  bis 
disappointed  passion  for  Mrs.  Barry— a 
passion  which  accelerated  his  ruin  and 
helped  to  shorten  bis  life.  Nell  Gwynne 
shares  her  mother’s  grave  at  St  Mar¬ 
tin’s,  and  her  funeral  sermon  was 
preached  by  Archbishop  Tenison,  then 
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inonmbent  of  the  parish.  She  sleeps  In 
a  strangely-assorted  company,  ranging 
from  Jack  Sheppard,  and  the  Boyal  gar¬ 
dener,  who  succeeded  in  raising  the 
first  pineapple  grown  in  Bngland.  to  the 
unfortunate  Sir  Edmund  Berry  God¬ 
frey,  who  was  murdered  tdiortly  after 
receiving  the  “Popisb  Plot’’  depositions 
of  Titus  Oates,  and  Lord  Mohnn,  who 
was  killed  in  a  duel  by  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton.  The  literary  associations  of 
the  plgce  date  back  to  1626,  when  Sir 
John  Davys,  the  poet  was  buried  there. 
Stanley,  the  editor  of  “ABiScbylas," 
joined  him  in  1678;  Fargubar— the  Irish 
dramatist  who  abandoned  the  stage  in 
remorse  at  having  accidentally  stabbed 
a  brother-actor— in  1707;  and  James 
SmiUi,  of  the  “Bejected  Addresses,”  in 
1887. 

Burke’s  old  bouse,  37  Gerard-street 
has  recently  been  opened  as  a  restau¬ 
rant  and  the  imitation  martde  of  the 
ground-floor  front  is  not  suggeative  of 
those  historical  associations  which  it  is 
so  important  to  preserve.  So  great 
have  been  the  changes  in  Old  London 
daring  the  last  hundred  years  that  few 
of  the  bouses  in  which  Burke  is  known 
to  have  lived  can  now  be  found.  “The 
Pope’s  Head,  over  the  shop  of  Jacob. 
Bobinson,  bookseller  and  publisher,  just 
within  the  Inner  Temple  gateway," 
where  be  spent  bis  first  years  in  Lon¬ 
don,  has  disappeared;  so  has  that  dwell¬ 
ing  at  the  end  of  Tothill-street  West¬ 
minster,  which  contained  an  arch  of  the 
eastern  wall  of  the  Old  Gate  House, 
leading  into  Dean’s-yard.  Two  of  Ed¬ 
mund  Burke’s  most  noteworthy 
achievements  date  from  the  time  when 
he  lived  in  Gerard-street,  whither  be 
removed  in  1787  from  the  neighborhood 
of  St  James’s-square;  the  speech  with 
which  be  opened  the  trial  of  Warren 
Hastings  in  1788  ranks  as  a  master¬ 
piece  of  eloquence;  and  bis  “Beflections 
on  the  French  Bevolution,"  1790,  had 
an  influence  more  potent  than  that  of 
any  other  work  by  him— in  a  year  It 
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reached  its  eleventh  edition.  Within, 
the  house  has  undergone  many  altera¬ 
tions,  but  a  room  oh  the  ground  floor 
is  pointed  out  as  Burke’s  study,  while 
the  old-time  dining-room  is  to  be  used 
for  writing  and  smoking.  This  little- 
picture  of  Edmund  Burke  in  No.  37  is' 
left  by  J.  T.  Smith: — “Many  a  time, 
when  I  had  no  inclination  to  go  to  bed, 
at  the  dawn  of  day  I  have  looked  down 
from  my  window  to  see  whether  the 
author  of  ‘Sublime  and  Beautiful’  had 
left  his  drawing-room,  where  I  have 
seen  the  great  orator  many  a  night,  af¬ 
ter  he  had  left  the  House  of  Commons, 
seated  at  a  table  covered  with  papers, 
attended  by  an  amanuensis,  who  sat' 
opposite  to  him.” 

A  few  paces  away,  at  the  corner  of 
Compton-street,  “The  Club,”  founded 
by  Reynolds  and  Johnson  in  1764,  was 
wont  to  meet.  Of  this  club,  known  af¬ 
ter  Oarrick’s  death  as  the  Literary  Club, 
Burke  was  an  original  member,  as  were 
Dr.  Nugent,  Beauclerk,  Langton,  Gold¬ 
smith,  Chamler  and  Sir  John  Hawkins. 
If  we  are  to  credit  Boswell,  who  was 
proposed  for  membership  by  Johnson, 
Sir  John  was  not  always  scrupulously 
accurate  in  his  statements.  For  in¬ 
stance,  he  represented  himself  as  a  se- 
ceder  from  the  little  coterie  of  distin¬ 
guished  folk,  giving  as  reason  that  its 
late  hours  were  inconsistent  with  his 
domestic  arrangements,  the  fact  being, 
according  to  Boswell,  that  one  evening 
he  attacked  Burke  in  so  rude  a  way 
that  at  the  next  meeting  he  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  studied  coldness.  In  1783 
the  landlord  of  the  Turk’s  Head  in  Ge- 
rard-street  died,  the  tavern  was  con¬ 
verted  into  a  private  house,  and  the 
club  removed  to  Saekville-street. 

We  associate  another  man  of  letters 
with  Gerard-street— John  Dryden,  the 
200th  anniversary  of  whose  death  in  No. 
43  passed  almost  unnoticed  on  May  1 
last.' '  In  1686,  when  he  removed  hither 
from  a  house  on  the  north  side  of  Long- 
acre,  fabfing  Rose-street,  many  beautiful 


gardens  still  remained  in  this  part  of 
London.  Thus,  in  dedicating  “Don 
Sebastian”  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
Dryden  calls  himself  “a  poor  inhabitant 
of  your  lordship’s  garden,  whose  best 
prospect  is  on  the  garden  of  Leicester 
House.”  Lady  Holland  gives  an  amus¬ 
ing  account  of  a  visit  paid  by  h-r 
father,  Sidney  Smith,  to  this  house— he 
and  Moore  being  driven  hither  by  Rog¬ 
ers.  “It  was  very  wet;  the  house  looked 
much  like  other  old  houses,  and  having 
thin  shoes  on  they  both  remonstrated, 
but  in  vain.  Rogers  got  out  and  stood 
expecting  them.  ‘Ah,  you  see  why 
Rogers  don’t  mind  getting  out,’  ex¬ 
claimed  my  father,  laughing  and  lean¬ 
ing  out  of  the  carriage;  ‘he  has  got  go¬ 
loshes  on;  but,  Rogers,  lend  us  each  a 
golosh  and  we  will  then  stand  on  one 
leg  and  admire  as  long  as  you  please.*  ” 
The  spectacle  so  suggested  is  worthy 
the  pencil  of  a  Gruikshank. 

Not  many  months  ago  the  admirers  of 
Dickens  had  occasion  to  deplore  the  de¬ 
struction  of  No.  15,  Furnival’s-inn, 
where  the  major  portion  of  “Pickwick” 
was  written.  Now  they  have  cause  for 
regret  in  the  demolition  of  another 
Dickens  residence,  viz.,  Tavistock 
House,  Tavistoek-square,  which  is  be¬ 
ing  pulled  down  by  order  of  the  ground 
landlord,  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  Before 
the  novelist  acquired  the  property,  Tav¬ 
istock  House  was  the  home  of  his  val¬ 
ued  friend,  Frank  Stone,  A.R.A.,  whose 
son.  Dr.  Marcus  Stone,  R.A.,  illustrated 
“Our  Mutual  Friend.”  Dickens  took  up 
his  residence  here  in  1851,  and  here  he 
wrote  “Bleak  House,”  a  portion  of 
“Little  Dorrit,”  and  several  of  his  mi¬ 
nor  works.  Tavistock  House,  too,  was 
the  scene  in  Dickens’s  time  of  some  de¬ 
lightful  amateur  acting,  these  private 
performances  being  organized  by  “Boz” 
himself,  who,  on  the  playbills,  de¬ 
scribed  the  apartment  which  had  been 
specially  adapted  for  the  purpose  as 
“The  Smallest  Theatre  in  the  World,” 
and  facetiously  adopted  the  name  of 
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“Crummies”  as  manager.  As  Christ-  dence  there,  .published  (in  1880)  a  re- 
mas  approached  the  house  was  in  a  .  markable  pamphlet,  bearing  the  title 
state  of  siege,  with  Clarkson  Stanfield,  “Th^  Ghastly  Consequences  of  Living 
E.A.,  and  the  three  Dansons  all  paint-  in  Charles  Dickens’s  House,”  in  which 
Ing  the  scenery  at  once.  One  of  the  she  endeavored  to  make  clear  that  she 
scenes  by  Stanfield,  representing  the  “narrowly  escaped  being  locked  up  and 
Eddystone  Lighthouse,  realized  nearly  probably  murdered,  in  a  lunatic  asy- 
a  thousand  guineas  at  the  sale  of  Dick-  lum,”  through  living  in  Tavistock 
ens’s  effects  in  1870.  The  novelist  sold  House.  She  describes  the  place  as  “a 
Tavistock  House  in  1860,  having  re-  dear  house,  in  a  nice  quiet,  shady  gar- 
solved  to  settle  down  at  Gad’s  Hill,  den,  where  grow  fine  large  old  plan- 
which  became  his  property  some  four  tains  (out  of  the  Square  proper),  and 
years  earlier.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weldon  where,  in  summer,  from  eyery  window 
subsequently  occupied  Tavistock  House,  of  the  house,  you  may  imagine  yourself' 
after  which  it  was  utilized  as  a  Jews’  In  the  country— the  real  country!” 
College.  Mrs.  Weldon,  during  her  resl- 
Litenture.  ' 

THE  AGNOSTIC  TO  THE  UNKNOWN  GOD. 

O  God!  O  Father  of  all  things!  O  Lord  and  .Giver  of  life! 

O  fountain  of  peace  and  blessing!  O  centre  of  storm  and 
strife! 

The  waves  of  thy  will  roll  onward:  I  stand  alone  on  thy  shore: 

I  veil  mine  eyes  in  thy  presence:  I  seal  my  lips,— and  adore.  . 

AH  thou  not  Force  and  Matter?  Art  thou  not  Time  and 
Space? 

Art  thou  not  Life  and  Spirit?  Art  thou  not  Love  and  Grace? 

Do  not  thy  wings  o’ershadow  the  whole  and  the  humblest 
part? 

Are  not  the  world’s  pulsations  the  ebb  and  flow  of  thy  heart? 

O  God!  O  Father  of  all  men!  O  Lord  of  Heaven  and  Earth! 

Shall  we,  who  are  dust  before  thee,  exalt  thy  wisdom'  and 
worth? 

Shall  we,  whom  thy  life  embraces,  set  forth  thy  life  In  our 
creeds?  '  ' 

While  the  smoke  of  thy  battle  blinds  us  shall  ■we  read  the  scroll 
of  thy  deeds? 

We  spin  the  threads  of  our  fancy;  we  weave  the  webs  of  our 
words; 

But  nearer  to  truth  and  knowledge  are  the  songs  of  the  qulrlng 
birds. 

The  rays  of  thy  golden  glory  fall  free  through  our  nets  of 
thought: 

Alid  all  that  we  seek  is  hidden:  and  all  that  we  know  Is 
nought 


2^  Tk*  Agnmhc  to  tkt  UmknMm 

How  thall  I  kneel  iM^ote  tliee  who  hMt  ae  Tisltde  ahitee? 

Is  not  Die  tMnl  thy  tefliplet  It  net  the  world  dtriae? 

'Wni  tower  or  trataMpt  teU  me  whht  the  «noW’><Atd  moantnlne 
hide? 

It  the  tfirgtnf  anthem  holtor  than  the  anrmar  of  ooeatn’s  tide? 

To  whom  hast  thou  told  thy  secret?  On  whom  la  thy  grace 
poured  out? 

Whose  lamp  will  direct  my  goings?  Whose  word  win  reaolre 
my  doubt? 

Shall  I  turn  to  the  sects  and  churches  that  teach  Mankind  m 
thy  name? 

But  the  best  is  a  mote  In  thy  sunshine,  a  spark  flung  out  from 
thy  flame. 

Slowly  all  through  my  being  streams  up  from  each  hidden  root 

The  sap  of  thy  life  eternal,— streams  up  into  flower  and  fruit. 

Is  this  the  truth  that  we  dream  of?  We  seek  what  we  ne’er 
shall  know; 

But  the  stress  of  thy  troth  constrains  us  when  the  springs  of 
thy  lore  o’erflow. 


At  night,  when  the  veil  of  darkness  is  drawn  o’er  the  sunlit 
blue 

The  stars  come  out  in  the  hearens,  the  world  grows  wide  on 
my  Tlew. 

At  night,  when  the  earth  is  silent  and  the  life-waves  cease  to 
roll. 

The  strains  of  a  deeper  music  begin  to  wake  in  my  souL 

Is  it  then,  O  €rod!  that  we  know  thee— when  the  darkness 
comes— is  it  then? 

When  the' surges  of  thought  and  passion  die  down  in  the  hearts 
of  men? 

Is  it  then  that  we  hear  thy  message?  Is  it  then  that  we  see  thy 
light? 

Is  the  sound  of  thy  voice  our  silence?  Is  the  sheen  of  thy 
face  our  night? 


Th«  Spaetator. 


Udmond  Holmes. 


